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0 !F all the jVIuglial monuments of Delhi which are now invested with so much 
interest owing to the city having become once more the Capital of the Indian 
Empire, the Port of Shah Jahan will, to the majority, appeal the most. The home 
of the descendants of Timur from the date of its building down to the day uhen 
it was taken from the last titular Emperor of Delhi by the Dritisli in 1857, it has 
been the stage of some of the most stirring dramas in Indian history, and as such 
is invested with a veritable halo of z^omance. In this article an attempt is made to 
throw some additional light on its history from evidence — unpublished, it is believed, 
hitherto — which has been culled from Indian historians by my Assistant jVIaulvi, 
Muhammad Shuaib, and to show, also, what has been done in the last decade by 
the Archaeological Department to make the condition of the Port worthy of its former 
glories. Since 1903 several articles ^ have appeared in this Annual on the work that 
has been going on in the Port, but, until it was finally v'orked out, a concise 
description of the complete scheme oi conservation could not bo givoii.^ 

* Previous refeienoos in the Archcpological Survey of India Annual to Aichoeologicil Woik in Delhi Port. 
A.nnualf 1902-03. — Pecoveiy of mosaics fiom England and account of same, p 26-27 

,, 1903-04. — Repair woik at the Moti ilasjid p o.— ITaqqai Khana, Rang Mahal and Buij 

pavilion reclaimed from the Militaiy and waiting lepair, discovery of maible tanks, 
cascades and fountains in the Sawan and Bhadon pavilions and the S^ah Buri, pp. 6, 21, 
22. Tiial diggings at the Hayat Ba^sh garden and work on the lestoiation of the 
Elephant statues, p. 22. 

„ 1904-05. — Mobaics in the Diwan-i-*Amm, pp. 1 and 3. First steps in woik on the HaySt Bakhsh 

garden, disclosure of the Zafar Mahal tsnk, and outline of scheme for lestoration of 
gardens, p. 17, Tank discovered in the ^9>h Burj. p. 17. Repairs in the HammSm, p. 18. 
,, 1906-06. — Damage to ^ah Burj by eaithquake, p. 3. 

Old 1 ailing s lound Diwan-i-'Amm, p. 2. 

Proposals for conservation of iRang Mahab Eaqqai TTha-na ; demolition of Military build.- 
ings in the ECayat Bakhsh garden, and reconstruction of the Zafar tank, p. 3. 

Old photographs of Delhi Port, showing the Musamman Burj, Rang Mahal, and old 
pardah screen, also the Diwfin-i-Jshass, cirea 1857, and the channel between the Port and 
Salimgaih, pp. 29-31. The Delhi Elephant statues, pp. 33-42. 

„ 1906-07.— Mosaics in Diwaii-i-'’Amm, leason*^ for xestoraUon of, p. 2-6. 

Xiaying oat of BCaySt Bakhnh garden, p. 6. 

,, 1907-08. — ^Progress of work in Delhi Foit, work on the Hayat Bakhsh garden near the Sawan and 

Bhadon pavilions, restoration of ^&h Bnrj, pp. 2-3. Completion of the restoration of 
mosaics, Diw^ti-i-^Amm, .and discovery of fountain hasin in the Rang Ma^al, p. 3. 
The Rang Mahal, pp. 23-30. 

* Besides the Editor of this Report, I am hidebted also to Dr. Horovitz for examining the Persian quotations 
and their tratolataelis, and to Dr. Vogel, Mr. P. Thompson, Mr. Ward and Prof. Arnold for rnfomaation supplied. 
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Transference 
of Capital from 
Agra to Delhi* 


Officers in 
charge of 
Building. 
Site near 
Salimgarh 
chosen. 


It is said that Shah Jahan "vrished to transfer the Capital to Delhi from Agra on 
account of “the broken rayines and numerous inequalities throughout the city, 
want of space in the Fort, narrowness of the streets and the inconvenience caused 
to the inhabitants by the large crowds of troops and elephants, the retinues of the 
Emperor and his Amirs.”^ 

The order was accordingly issued for engineers to prepare designs for a palace 
similar to those of Agra and Lahore® and the foundation stones were laid in A. H. 
lOdiS, (A.D. 1638), under the superintendence of Qhairat Khan,® the Governor of 
Delhi. 

Alah Vardi !^an, succeeded him as ‘superintendent of works,’ and he in turn 
was followed by Makrumat KhSn,® who completed the palace in 1647 A.D.® Other 
names associated with the building of the Fort are Ahmad and Hamid, able 
‘ master ’-builders of the day, while the Emperor himself when inspecting the build- 
ings gave orders for certain alterations.® 

A site having been chosen in the suburb of the Capital, near Kurgarh,® build- 
ing operations began, under the superintendence of Ghairat Qan, “ when five 
hours had passed from the night of Friday, the 26th of Zu-l-Hijjah, corresponding 
with the 9th of TJrdi Bahisht, in the 12th year of the divine reign, corresponding 
to A.H. 1048, at a happy time and auspicious moment.” 

The “ skilled architects ” Ahmad and Hamid marked out the ground according 
to the plan, and “ the spade men began to dig.” “ On the 9th Mnharram, A.H. 
1049, corresponding with, the 23rd Urdi Bahisht, when, from the night of Friday, five 
hours and twelve astronomical minutes had passed, the foundations of these now 
buildings were laid...... skilled artisans, tbe historian goes on to say, were 

summoned for the work from all quarters of the Empire.^ The progress made under 
the various governors is also recorded. Ender Ghairat Eban, in four months and 


J ’Amal‘i-§Slih, fol. 575-6 j see also Mutammad Zakaullah, Zafar Mmah-i-S^ahjahdn, Vol. VIL pp. 399-400 
Delhi 1897. 

® Ibid. 

28-29) s also Carr Siephen, ArcMogy of Delhi, p. 216. No doubt ’Izzat ^as also one of the nobles of 

pah Jahan 8 pt ^a-rat ^an became Governor of Delhi in the lOth year of the accession, and was entrusted 

GTvImw. ” bniloings. He died at That^i in A. D. 1640 where he had been appointed 

(See Maafjiirv^l-JJmarS, Bibl. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 868-5.) 

‘ P “ember of the SaljuMan family and descended from King Sanjar. A courtier of Jahangir’s In ST,al, t r.- > 
I, pp. 20/-16 and Manucoi, Stor%a do Mogov, Irvine’s translation. Vol. 1, pp 329-32 ’ ' ^ ‘ 

TziA";^ 

and in the beginning of tbe lltb year be was appointed Governor of Dfllhi wTiovo h ;i* • a tt t ^ of BijapUv 

(see Vol. Ill, pp. delegf ’ 

* Bad^dh Namah, Vol. II, p. 320, 

JamiMaSd.“luS‘’^ *''®‘ ^8 uams is commemorated in the Kucha Usta Samid near the 

* Op, oit. 

foL 676 s also see MaS^rti^l-UmarS. Bihl. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 863-6 and Vol. HI, pp. 463.4. 
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two days all excavations were made, materials collected and certain foundations laid- 
After tlie latter’s appointment as Governor at Thath, Alali Yard! iOian took over 
charge, and the walls of the Port on the river side were raided to 12 (iciz, Avhile in 
the 20th year of the reign the buildings were completed under llukramat Kban.^ 

'Jhe historians differ as to where l^ah Jahan wa-. wlien the news reached him of shah Jahan 
the completion of the palace biaildings. Muhamad Salih u rites that after con- ''*®*** **** *^*^'^*' 
suiting the astrologers the 2j!th Eabiu-l-au wal, corresponding with the 20th of 
Parwardin, A. H. 1058, as selected as the auspicious date for the visit of the King, 
and that he marched towards Shahjahauabad, as the new city was named, on the 
12th Eabiu-l-awwal.® An historian of the reign of Aurangzeb has it that the 
Emperor, “ having given over command of the Port at ALbarabad (Agra) to Baqi 
Khan, set out by way of the river for Shahjahauabad, viiichhe named Daru-l~ 

Khalifat (seat of government), on the 12tb E.abiu-1-awwal, and arrived at 
the Port on the 22nd of the same month.® The same historian says el sen here 
that the Port was completed in the 20th year of the reign, nheu His Majesty 
was in Kabul, and that he arrived in the Port on the 24th Eabia-i-awwal, 

A. H. 1038. The accounts are rather conflicting lor ^ah .Tahan could not have 
reached Delhi in twelve days from Kabul, and it is far more probable that he came 
from Agra by river. However, the historians seem agreed that he entered his now 
city on the 24th Eabiu-l-amval A. H. 1058. Muhammad Salih says fifty lacs 
was the cost of building the Port, and that about the same amount was spent on 
the buildings within it. “It has,” he goes on to say, ‘'lou>’ gates, two wickets, 
and twenty-one bastions, seven of which are round and fourteen octagonal. The 
Port is octagonal in shape, 1,000 gaz long, 800 broad and 23 gaz in height from 
ground level.”* 

The area is 600,000 sq. gaz. and the circumforonce 3,300 gaz. The wall 
and towers, from pinnacle to foundation, have been built of pure red sandstone.® 

“Eed sandstone and marble for the construction wore pro\ ided Ijy the gw ernors 
and rajahs of the localities where these materials were obtainable and the furmor 
was also brought from Pathpur Sikri,'’ while a large basin made of one piece of 
marble was brought from Makrana in llajputana.”' 

Bakitawar Kha n, writing in the reign of Aurangzeb, also gives the cost of Cost of buiw- 
. , ...T p n ing and dimen 

tlie various buildings as toiiows : sions. 

Port and buildings within it .... 60 lacs of rupees 

Royal Mansions • • . .... 28 

Shah Mahal (Diwan-i-^ass) including silver ceiling and 

fittings • • • • • • • • 1^ ), 

Imtivaz Mahal (Rang Mahal), with bed chamber and 

surroundings . . . . • • . , h laes and 50,000 rupees. 

Daulat Khana-^ass-o-Smm (Diwan-i“^S.mm) . . . £ lacs of i*upees. 

Hayat BaHish garden, with the Hammam . . . 6 „ ,, 

1 Op. cit. fol 676 ; also see Mad^iru-UUmard, Vol. Ill, pp. 462-3. 

2 ^Amahi-SdliJif foL 676 ; also see Mad^ipu4-Umard, Vol. Til, pp. 462-63. 

3 Tniwn.fi TThan Ind. pp 680-1, 

^ Actual Measurements are 3100' 0" Rorth and South by 1660' 0"East and West. 

® Amal-^^-Sdlih, fol, 578. Eefer Maauoci, Storia do Mogor, 7ol.I, p. 184. tkzATav&rnier^ Yol. p, 97. 

‘ MadtTiiru-l^ Umardy Yol. Ill, p. 464. 

^ 582. 
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The palaces of the Begam^ Sa^b and other begams and royal 

ladies 7 fees of rupees. 

Bazars and squares for Imperial workshops . . . 4 „ „ 

The Fort and its moat ^ 21 „ „ 


Cardens round 
the Fort. 


Stone bridges 
at Lahore and 
Delhi gates. 


The Barbicans, 


Did plan of 
Fort, 


The (inaugura- 
tion o« Fort by 
Shah Jahan. 


Workmen’s wages amounted to one crore (ten million) rupees. 

Gardens were laid out round tke Fort® wMch was surrounded by a masonry- 
lined moat 25 gaz broad and 10 gaz deep, always kept filled with water.* 

Tbe two stone bridges, wbicb cross the moat at tbe Lahore and Delhi gates, 
were built, their inscriptions tell us, in A. H. 1226 (A, D, 1811) in the reign of 
Akbar II, under the management of Dilawaru-d-Daulah, Eobert Maebpherson® 
Bahadur Diler Jang, to replace the former drawbridges of wood.® 

The barbicans in front of the Delhi and Lahore gates are the work of 
Aurangzeb. Shah Jahan, imprisoned by his son at Agra, wrote to him, “Dear son, 
you have made the Fort a bride and have set a veil before her Eace.'^ ” The glacis 
which snrronnds the Fort to the south and west was constructed after the Mutiny. 

The old plan of the Fort (Plate II) has not, it is hfelieved, been published 
hitherto. It difEers slightly from the plans given by Carr Stephen {Archceology 
of Delhi, p. VI, introduction), by Fanshawe {Delhi Past and Present, p. 23) and 
by Fergusson (Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, p. 310). Its measurements 
are, unfortunately, not to be relied on and it must be regarded merely as a sketch 
of the buildings as they existed before the advent of the British. The parterres of 
the Hayat Bafch^ garden are also incorrectly shown, but the detail of the 
northern and southern portions of the Fort is carefully indicated and gives a good 
idea of the ntrnierous subsidiary buildings that clustered round the royal apartments. 

The Mughal lay-out can be seen at a glance. The Diwan-i-‘Amm and its 
com’tyard is the main central feature, and from the lesser courtyard in front of 
the Kaqqar !^ana branch out the two main arteries running North and South, 
from which, in their turn, led the lesser alleys leading to the humbler quarters 
of the palace. 

The contemporary historian gives Saturday the 24ith Eabiu-l-awwal of the 21st 
year of the accession A. H. 1058, as having been fixed as the auspicious day for the 
inauguration of the new palace.® The Emperor arrived at the Fort with a gorgeous 
retinue, Prince Dara Shikoh scattering gold and silver over his father’s head tiU he 
reached the gates. ® The Palaces had been already decorated, courtyards and 
buildings covered with gorgeous carpets and hangings, while “ deep red Kashmir 
shawls covered each seat.” “ The bufidii^s became the envy of the art galleries of 


^ The title of Jali9.n3a’a, the eldest daughter of S]^ab Jahan. 

^ Ba^tawar yL am Ms. in possession of Manlvi Mahmud a -1- Husain Khan of Tonk, fol. 360, 

* fol. 585. 

^ Bernier's Timels, Iran si. hy A. Constable, 1891, p. 243, and Cawnpore 1904, Chap. II, 

p. 359. 

^ Belonged, m 1811, to the 17th N. I.; enteied the E. I Co.'s seivice as a cadet in 1794 ; beeame Lieutenant, 
25th April 1797 ; Captain, 27th Eeb, 1805 ; Majoi, 22ad Jan, 1817 j died at Delhi, Jan. 6, 1828. Son of 
Andrew Macpheison and horn in 1774 in the ‘Parish off Tbingupie, Invernessbire, IT. B, 

® Cawnpore 1904, Chap. II, p. 30. 

^ Lucknow 1876, Chap. II, p. 6. 

® Fols. 590-93, 

® A usual custom for Muhamiuadan Kings of India when entering the Capital. Jahangir refers to a somewhat 
similar occasion in his memoirs. T'UrZuhn-JahSnglrL Rogers and Beveridge, p, 269* 
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OMna”. The roof, walls, and colonnades {aiwdfis) of the Diwan-i-'Amm, were hiing 
with brocaded yelyet from Turkey, bilk from China and Kkata,^ while a gorgeous 
canopy {Aspah Dalhadal) specially prepared for the occasion in the factory at 
Amadabad, measuriag 70 gaz by d5 gaz, and costing a lao of rupeeb, was raised by 
^ 3,000 actiye farashes * The canopy was supported by silver columns and 
surrounded by a silver railing. The hall of the Diwau-i-‘Amm was surrounded on 
this occasion with a golden railing, while the throne was provided with a special 
canopy, fringed with pearls, and supported by golden pillars, wreathed with bands of 
studded gems. Small subsidiary thrones, set with gems, were also placed before the 
royal throne. The Emperor, signalised the occasion, stUl further, by the distribution of 
lavish gitts, and the ‘ honours list ’ was a lull one. The Begam Sahibah received 4 lacs 
of rupees ; Prince Bara, a special robe of honour and jeAvolled weapons, ® an increase 
from the rank of ten to twenty thousand horse, a caparisoned elephant, and two lacs 
of rupees. The Princes Sulaiman Shikoh and Sipehr Shikoh ^ received, respectively, 
daily allowances of Rupees 500 and Rupees 300 in addition to their original pay. 

The Prime Minister, Sa’dullah Khan, a robe of honour, a iiddri, and the rank of 7,000 
horse, while Raja Bithal Das® was presented -with a robe and the rank of 5,000 foot 
and 4,000 horse. 

Makrumat Khan, under whose supervision the Port and its buildings were 
completed, received the rank of Panj Sasdrl. The above is a brief abstract of 
Muhammad Salih’s account of the inaugiuation ceremony, and the palace is said to 
have been somewhat similarly decorated on the occasion of Aurangzeb’s accession. 

But the hey-day of the Port’s prosperity had passed, and we must now 
refer to that series of calamities, the death throes of the Mrighal Empire, in which the 
buildings of the Port played but too prominent a part. Denuded as they are ot their 
former splendour, they but too eloquently l}ear witness to the wounds received during 
the successive inroads which eventually brought about the complete downfall oi 
the Empire. Mention must also be made of an earthquake which occurred in Damage to the 
1719, and which is said to have damaged the Port walls as well as the buildings oi Earthquake, 
the city. ^ 

After the reign of Aurangzob the fortunes of the Mughals steadily declined, sp^iation of the 
m-itilj in 1739, Nadir Shah entered Delhi and occupied the main apartments of the the Enemies^of**^ 
palace, the Emperor Muhammad Shah retiring to the Shah Burj.® The enormous Em^e?**** 
ransom demanded by the invader must have involved the removal, besides the famous 
Peacock Throne, of many of the treasures the palace contained. The Mughal Empire 
was, iodeed, in dire straits. Internal disorder was rife ; the Durrani invaders, already 
hammering at the gates of the Capital, were with difficulty bought off by the cession 
of the provinces of Lahore and Multan, and in 1754 the Empire had been reduced to 
the few districts round Delhi. Taking advantage of the chaos, the MaraihSs and Jats 

1 Noithem Chma. 

* fols. 690'98. 

® The text ^hul Ka^ard, 

^ Sons of Daia §hikoh, impiisoned hy Aurangzeh in Gwalior Poit, wheie they hofch died. 

“ Son of Gopal DSs, Raja of Sheopnr. 

® ^AlcmgiT JSfdimiali* Bihl. Ind., pp. 3ol-382. 

7 Muhammad *Ali ]^an Anadrt, TdHkh-%-Mumfarh Ms. in the Goyeinment Library, Allahabad, fok. 115-116 

* Hearn. Seven cities of "DelJih p. 324. 
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Neglected 
condition of the 
Fort in 1826. 


toot DeUii. Tte Port -was bombarded from the ‘ raiti ’ ^ side by three guns, -worked 
by Europeans, which rained shot on the Asad Burj, the Musamman Bur] and other 
palaces. The Biwan-i-Khass, Eang Mahal and Moti Mahal and Shah Burj were 
severely damaged, but the Fort itself, “ on account of its great strength, remained 
undamaged”.^ They then proceeded to denude the palace of what had been left 
by Nadir Shah and Ahmad ©an Abdali,® removed the silver ceiling of the 
3)iwan-i-Khass and robbed the marble walls of their precious stones, before they 
were overthrown at Panipat in 1761. Nearly thirty years afterwards Shah ‘Alam 
was blinded and deposed by the Rohilla brigand, Ghulam Qadir ©an, who was 
enraged at the Empei'or’s denial of the existence of buried treasure, in the fruitless 
search for which much damage was probably done to the buildings. The Eohillas 
were again evicted by the MaratbSs, who allowed the re-enthroned Shah ‘Alam a 
yearly income. Before lea-ving the Fort, Ghulam Qadir blew up a powder magazine, 
but the Marathas were able to extinguish the conflagration before much damage 
had been done. * 

The East India Company now appears on the scene, and after the battle of 
Delhi near Humayun’s tomb, in 1803, the Marathas were driven off and Colonel, 
afterwards Sir David, Ochterlony, was appointed resident. Another Maratha force 
under Jaswant Rao Holkar returned a year later and Delhi underwent another siege, 
but was sucessfully defended by Ochterlony. During this bombardment the 
palace buildings suffered considerable damage. The Asad Burj was repaired later 
at the expense of Akbar II, ® whose jurisdiction was now confined to the precincts 
of the Fort,® 

Bishop Heber writing in 1826, gives a graphic description of the neglected 
condition of the Fort, and states how the inlay stones had been picked out from the 
marble with which the buildings were lined. 

The Shah Burj, he says, was “ dirty, lonely and wretched, and full of lumber and 
gardener’s sweepings,” while the M5ti Masjid was in the same state of neglect, 
" with peepuls springing from its walls, the exterior gilding partially torn from its 
dome, and some of its doors coarsely blocked up with unplastered bricks and 
mortar.” “ The Diwan-i-‘Amm was full of lumber of all descriptions, broken palan- 
quins and empty boxes, and the throne so covered with pigeon’s dung that its 
ornaments were hardly discernible.” The unhappy condition of the apartments of 
the royal ladies is but too vmdly described in the ‘Wanderings of a Pilgrim,’ the 
writer of which visited Delhi in February, 1838. An extract from it is given here- 
after in the description of the Rang Mahal. The writer states that the allowance of 
one of the princes was, at this time, but twelve rupees a month I 

Things were no better in 1867. Old photographs taken at that date show the 
ruined dome of the Musammam Burj, untidy chicks hanging from its -windows and 

^ Raiti. Liteially a ‘ sandy place*; heie referring to the sandy foreshore between the river and the Poit. 

2 ghulam Ali Bilgrami, KhamraJi-i-'&fmrah. Cawnpoie 1900, p. 104. 

® Hearn, Seven eitie^ of Relhi, p. 243. 

* Hearn, Seven cities of Relhi, p. 260-1. 

® Carr Stephen, Archaeology of Delhi, p. 237. 

® J. P. Thompson, Catalogue of Antiquities. Coronation Durbar Loan Bxhibiiion, p» 106. Baptist Miasiou 
Piess, Oalontta 1911. 

" 'Reher's Journal. Vol. II pp. 302 — 305. 
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ttose of the Eang Mahal, -while to the south of the latter lay a cluster of ramshackle 
structures erected iu the debased style of architectme which became preyaleut with 
the growth of European fashions in India (Plate III.) Yon Orlich, who visited Delhi 
in 1843, writing of the buildings to the North of the Diwan-i-Khass, says, “several 
parts are however so decayed that the baths and apai’tments cannot be used.” “ The 
garden, too, (the Hayat Bakhsh garden ?), in the centre of which is a basin and 
several fountains, has been deprived of all its original beauty by tasteless additions 
and alterations.’”^ 

The Port itself did not suffer much damage during the fighting that went on The Mutiny, 
round Delhi during the Mutiny, but, on the occupation of the city by the British 
troops, the palace suffered still further spoliation of what little removeable decoration 
was left. The sheets of copper from the kiosks of the Diwan-i-E^hass were taken by a 
prize agent on the plea of being moveable property, while eleven black marble 
plaques were taken from the recess at the back of the throne in the Diwan-i-‘Amm, 
and set iu a marble table top. The figure of Orpheus (Plate XI) was also removed 
and all twelve pieces sold to the British Government. ® With the exception of the 
more important buildings on the East front of the Port, and the Diwan-i-‘Amm 
and the Naubat Bihana. a clean sweep was made of the rest of the palace buildings, 
so as to give the accommodation and space necessary to a garrison. 

This account of the long chain of calamities, through which the “ Imperial 
Seat ” of Shah Jahanhas passed, will go far to dispel the idea, held by so many, that 
its spoliation was wholly the result of the English occupation after the ilutiny. 

Since the occupation, it is true, repairs have from time to time been carried out by 

the Military Works Services who were in charge of the buildings till 1901, but it was Condition of the 

not until nine years ago that the systematic preservation of this group of historical AreaTn' 1902 ?' 

buildings and their immediate surroundings was actively taken up. Many of 

the buildings were then sadly in need of repair, others were used as barrack 

rooms or stores, while the area in which they stood was cut up by modern 

roads, and disfigured by unsightly military buildings. The old levels of the ground 

had been obliterated, and the be-wildered visitor to the palace of the ‘ Great Mogul ’ 

wandered aimlessly about from buildins to building. Seen in these conditions, the 

palace lost much of its interest, and it was impossible for the average intellect 

even to attempt to re-visualise its former condition. The associations of the Port, its 

place in history and architectm’e, demanded that something should be done and the 

gardens as they now stand are, together -with the completed conservation of the 

buildings, the outcome of the recommendations made to the Government of India in 

1902 by . Dr. Marshall, the Director General of Archaeology. These suggestions Scheme for 

embodied the acquisition from the military authorities of as much of the old area the Area!*”" *** 

formerly occupied by the palace, as was possible, and its enclosure with a barrier 

which would enable it to be kept in a state of orderliness, and the buildings it 

contained secure from further molestation or damage. This done, the thorough 


1 Von Orlicli. Trmels in India* Translated by Lloyd. London 1846, 

2 Major H. H. Cole, E, E. Preservation of national monuments in India , JDelhi, 1884. Major Cole adds that 
be learnt from General Cunningbam that tbe mosaios before tbe Mutiny were in a neglected condition and that stones 
bad been extracted, possibly by tbe native guards of tbe palace. 
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conseryation of the buildings was to be taken in hand, the ground was to oe reduced 
as far as was possible to its old lerel, and the modern buildings and roads removed, 
while the area was to be laid out in pleasing lawns and shrubberies so that the build- 
ings might be seen under more happy conditions. (Figs. 4, 9, 11, 16, etc.) The lawns 
and shrubberies were to represent, respectively, the position of former courtyards and 
buildings which had been removed but whose position was clearly marked by the re- 
mains of their old masonry foundations and corroborated by old plans of the Fort. In 
the case of the northern portion of the area, the Hayat Bakbsh garden, where tracea 
of the old water channels and causeways were abundant (Plate 4), but buried 
under three feet of earth and rubbish, the fact that the gardens would be eventually 
used for occasions such as the Eoyal Garden Parly held during the recent Darbar 
more reconstructive work, so that the old channels and fountains could 
be made to fulfil their former functions. It must not be imagined that, small though 
the area may appear to many, this has been all accomplished with a sweep of the 
pen. The case of the Hayat Ba^sh garden alone involved the receipt and despatch 
of some 1,000 letters from the local office, the sitting of a special Military Committee, 
and numerous representations to the higher authorities. Besides the Director 
General, two other members of this Department, Mr. Nicholls and the late Mr. E. F. 
Tucker, have been closely connected with the work which is here described. 

Evacuation of The evacuation of the groxmd by the Military authorities, the erection of new 

AreabyMUitary. |jy£^gg ^^ke the place of the modern ones demolished inside the area, the diffi- 
culties of irrigation owing to the danger of mosquitoes breeding in stagnant water, are 
but a few of the questions that had to be settled before the scheme could be sucoss- 
fuUy brought to a conclusion. There were times, indeed, when it seemed as if the 
difficulties were too great to be overcome. Tear by year, however, the programme 
of rescue and repair went steadily forward, and inspite of set-backs due to want of 
funds and other causes was within measurable distance of completion, when, in 1911, 
the advent of the Coronation Darbar gave an unlooked=for opportunity of bringing 
the work to a speedy and successful finish. 

The Hayat In 1904-1905 excavations were made on a large scale in the Hayat Bakhsh 

Bakhsh Garden, which laid bare the old central tank (see Plate V) and water channels, and the 

extent of the former, of which the Zafar Mahal is the central feature, was accurately 
determined. In 1905-1906 the work was continued and a start made on the 
reconstruction of the old channels. Fragments of the ornamental kerb and cause- 
ways were found between the tank and the Sawan pavilion, and from these, together 
with the old plans which showed the border, it was possible to carry out the work 
with perfect accuracy to the original. The large central tank built by Shah Jahan 
The 7 » fn r Mabai appeared to have been de^ened, probably at the same time as the Zafar Mahal was 
'*’***• erected in its centre, and this bad been done by building a parapet on the top of the 

Ornamental border. Had this parapet been added by the British the course would 
have been obvious but it bore elaborate surroundings and Avas manifestly Mughal 
work.^ Accordingly, it was felt that the traces of the parapet’s existence should not 
be destroyed and the missing portions of it were, therefore, restored, so that the ta,-nTf 
could be filled up to the higher level. (Plate V-.) 

* Annual Progress Peportf Saperinteiideiit M. and B. Moimmeiits, 390$, p. 23, 
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The parapet round the tank was completed in 1906-1907, while the work on the 
four main causeways with their channels, pavements, and ornamental beds was 
proceeded with. The latter were completed in 1907-1908, and in the eotuse of further 
excavation work the existence of subsidiary channels was discovered, dividing each 
quarter of the garden into four equal squares. The clearance of the entire site was 
not attempted until 1908-1909, there being difficulties in finding a place to dump the 
spoil earth taken from the site. Further excavations then revealed a pathway on the 
east side of the garden connecting the North and South pathAvays, only part of 
which has been repaired up to date, while the remainder will be completed as soon 
as the Battery and Military Eoad to it on the East terrace have been removed.^ It 
Avas a pity the site could not have been lowered to its joriginal level in the first 
instance as the sides of the channels u ere, after they were dug out, found to bo in a 
kaeJia state and in need of considerable repair. 

In the summer of 1908 a conference was hold at Simla at which the Director 
General of Archgeology and representatives of the Military authorities Avere present, 
and among otlier important points it AA'as decided that the tank and channels of the 
Hayat Bakhsh garden could be filled with Avater between the 1st December and 
31st March, servants’ quarters AAUTbin the archseologieal area demolished, and that 
the Naubat Khana, the Shah Burj and the Mumtaz Mahal could be included in the 
area. Unfortunately the first of these dechions has since been cancellod by the 
Military authorities. 

In 1909-1910 substantial progress was made in the aa ork on the gardens, and the 
iron railing round the area Avas practically complete. The main entrance to the 
garden was made at the Naubat Kh&Ra. thereby reviving the old Mughal custom ; 
for it Avas at this point that all visitors to the court with the exception of princes of 
the blood royal, descended from their palanquins or eleiffiants and apiAroached the 
Royal presence on foot. Another subsidiary entrance Avas proAuled to the South of the 
Diwan-i-‘Amm, and a special military entrance near the Shah Burj, so that access 
could be gained to the battery on the East terrace. In the Hayat Bakhlh garden, 
the work on the minor intersecting causeAvays with their water channels was com- 
pleted, and the A\ hole of the area of the garden loAAered to its original leA'el and 
dressed ready for grass. (Plate T.) At the end ol the a ear the Avork on the 
water supply which now irrigates the whole area was aa ell in hand The aa ater 
is raised up from the old aa ells, into reiuf orced-concreto tanks behind the Bhadon 
pavilion, by means by electrically driven piunps. 

In 1910-1911, the Hayat Bakhsh garden was grassed and planted. The position 
of the old bAuldings, which enclosed it on the North and South, is indicated by dense 
masses of flowering shrubs, while a screen of conifers, backed by Gravillia trees, 
masks the iron railing which sm’rounds the area, and wiU, at full groAvth, screen off 
the unsightly modem barracks from the gardens. With the exception of the east 
terrace the garden was now finished and it was easy to see that the whole area, 
completed on these lines, gave abundant promise of future charm. 

wLr, ^,€. 0 + tprrace of the Hayat Ba!^sh garden is raised some 5 feet above the East Terrace ^ 
level of the main portion. There were bmldings on it formerly, and excavation Garden. 


^ The hatteiy is now (Nov., 1913) under removal. 
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revealed traces of these and of a retaining -wall which ran along its western face. 
The backing of this wall was found and has been preserved by Mughal brick 
masonry with recessed pointing. This wall ran from the north wall of the 
ITammflTn to the Shah Burj, but it has been impossible to continue its alignment 
beyond a point opposite the Hira Mahal owing to the presence of the gun battery and 
military road which gives access to it. Negotiations are, however, on foot for the 
removal of these, and itwhl then be possible to continue the wall along to its termina- 
tion near the Shah Burj, in place of the grass bank which has been temporarily made 
here.^ 

The removal of the battery may bring to light traces of the pavilion named 
the Moti Mahal (Pearl Palace) that formerly existed here.^ The whole terrace 
has now been grassed and the outlines of the water channel named the Nahr- 
i-'R ahigh t (Stream of Paradise), disclosed by excavation, have been dejdned by Mughal 
bricks on edge. 

In front of the Hira Mahal, a marble pavilion built in A. D. 1842 by Bahadur 
Shah n, traces came to light of a shallow basin, with a channel leading westward, 
evidently to connect up with the minor channel of the Hayat Bakhsh garden which 
runs into the causeway near this point. The Nahr-i-Bahisht was provided with 
fountains at frequent intervals and the copper pipes of several of those were found.® 
After running along the East terrace in the manner described the water entered 
the channel in the Hammam and so passed on along either range of buildings to 
the Bang Mahal. Near the Hira Mahal a vaulted subterranean passage w'^as 
discovered which will be explored in the near future. It appeared to run North 
and South along the East wall. 

Erom the following description of the garden by the contemporary historians 
we can picture for ourselves the condition of the gardens in the days of Shah Jahan. 

“This Jmm-lilse* Hayat Bakhsh garden, which, by the display of its beautiful 
flower-beds, of the various green plants, and blessed flowers, and by the running 
water-channels facing the garden, in the name of Holy God is a garden, the wave 
of the fresh grass in which has surpassed the roses ; the fruitful trees of various 
kinds are interlaced with each other in such a way that the sky is not anywhere 
visible beneath them. Particularly the tank in its centre, which is 60 gaz by 60 
gas, is shining as a sun -like mirror with its waving light, and is decorated with 
forty-nine silver jets, besides 112 more jets which play round it. In aH its four 
avenues, each of which is made of red sandstone, and completed with the breadth 
of 20 gm, there is a channel 6 gaz broad which flows with 30 playing fountains in 
its centre. At the left and right (sides) of this garden, two charming buildings, 
(Sawan® and Bhadon®), decorated with pictures and paintings like the enamelled 


^ See foot-note 1, p. 9. 

® See tlie old map of the Fort in the Delhi Mu»eum of aichmology. Also (Lucknow 1874) 

Chap. II, p 17. 

* Sayyid Ahmad wiites . the old zigzag channel in fiont of the Hira Mahal had twenty-f onr silver fountains, 
now not to he traced, hut the channel still exists/* 

* Iram is the name of a fahnlous garden, famous in eastern poetiy. It is said to have been made in Arabia Felix 

by a King named Sbiaddad, son or Iram, son of Omad. 

® Savnan^ a Hindi month corresponding to July 'August, the first month of the rainy season. 

® IBhadoUf a Hindi month corresponding to August-September, the second month of the rainy season. 
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throne of the Queen of Sheba, or like Solomon’s throne studded -vrith emeralds, hare 
been built. Through the two waterways of the tanks which are made in the centre 
of these buildings, the water is always issuing gracefully, and from the edge of their 
platforms, which have the height of 1^ gaz (from the ground) it is falling into the 
tank below, in the form of a cascade. In the niches, flower-vases of gold and silver, 
full of golden flowers are placed during the day time, and at night, white wax 
candles, which look like stars amid fleecy clouds, are lighted inside the veil of water.” ^ 

Bishop Heber describing the Hayat Ba khsh gardens says : " they are not large 
but in their way, must have been exceedingly beautiful. They are full of very old 
orange and other fruit trees, with terraces and parterres, on which many rose bushes 
were growing, and even now, a few jonquils in flower.”’ 

The Zafar Mahal was built by Bahadur ^ah II, the last Mughal Emperor, Zafar Mahai. 

‘ Zafar ’ being his poetical name. Sayyid Ahmad in his account of the building 
says that, ‘ on one side a bridge for ingress and egress has been built.’ ® This has 
disappeared. To the west of the Hayat Bakhsh garden lay the Mahtab Bagh, Mahtab Bagh. 
(Garden of moonlight).* 

Sayyid Ahmad writes, “ In the middle of this garden] (the Mahtab Bagh), a large 
canal flows very pleasantly. His Exalted Majesty Siraju-d-din Muhammad Bahadiu 
Shah has now made dbjhirna ® of red stone near the canal towards the west like thatp 
of the Qutb Sahib, and the garden has been much improved by this. In this 
garden there is a Holy Eootiirint, (Qadam Sharif)." 

To the south west® of the Hayat Bakhsh garden stood a small mosque, commonly The chobi Masjid 
known as the “ Chobi Masjid,” or Wooden Mosque. It existed up to the time of 
the Mutiny of 1857, as we find it mentioned as follows in Sayj’id Ahmad’s work, but 
no trace of it is now left. “ This mosque Avas built by King Ahmad Shah in 
A. H 1164 (A. D. 1750) ana being supported by columns and arches of wood, was 
known by the name Chobi Masjid. It v as entirely ruined, but was re-built in A. H. 

1267 (A.D. 1850) at Government expense.” ® 

On the entrance of the mosque was the following inscription : — 

]j jSs9 1 ; 

1 *AmaUi- Salih, fols. 680-83, Sayyid Ahmad gives the same debcnption, and it is piobable that the above work 
is his real source. (Atharu-s-Sanadid, Cawnpore 1904, Ckip. II, pp. 45-48.) 

2 Keher's JoubraaL Tol. II. p. 303 The Bishop was at Delhi at the eud o£ December, 1824 

® Atharu-S'-Sanddid, Lucknow 1878, Chap II. p. 20. 

^ It is not unreasonable to suppose that excavation might reveal traces of this gulden. 

® Jhivna, a kind of shower hath, or watei-fall. 

® The author is perhaps referiing to the Olmte in the Jhirna garden near the Dargah of Qutb Sahib, to which 
the Emperor added some buildings. 

y Op. cit. Lucknow 1874, Chap. II, p. 21. It should be remembered that “ Qadam literally a noble foot 

here means the footprint of the Prophet. Most probably it is the same which was kept in the Delhi Municipal 
Museum and was lately removed to the Delhi Museum of Aichacology, see Museum Catalogue C. 28 and 29. 

® See the old map of the lort in the Delhi Museum of Archseology Catalogue No. K. 2, 

9 Op. oit. Cawnpore 1904, Chap. Ill, p. 92. 

w This inscription is taken from Miftahu-l-Tawariii. T, W. Beale. Cawnpore, 1867, p. 332, where it is ooir- 
pared with that recorded in Amrui-^SanddU, Lucknow 1874, Chap. II, p. 21, 
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“ Tliis inosijxie “was built by tb© King Protootor of the faitb, 

'• Who receiTod help from Divine power. 

“ Whoever performs the prostrations of supplication there, 

“ Will be guided by the light of worship. 

“ The foot of wisdom slipped in astonishment, 

“ When he began to deliberate about the date. 

“ The angel, with an idea of preeminence said : 

" The mosque of Ahmad has attained the highest mansion of a planet.” 

“Year 1161” 


The Sawan and 
Bhadon Pavilions 


The Shah Burj* 


Hammarn. 


i\larb1e Balus- 
trade on Bast 
Wall. 


Reference uas made in the Ammal for 1908-1901 to the discovery of the tanks 
’ in the Sawan and Bhadon pavilions, which are the central features on the North and 
South sides of the Hayat Rakhsh garden, while the change in the conditions of those 
buildings and their surroundings is apparent from Plate IV, fig. I 

Plates VII and VIII also illustrate the work that lias Ijoon done elsewhere in 
the gardens and give a glimpse of the orderly Ian ns stretching towards the Rang 
Mahal. The small roof ohattris have, in the case of the Sawan, been provided 
nith new domes, and, in the case ol the Bhadon, reconstructed. 

An account of conservation work that has been done at tlio Shah Burj has al- 
ready been given at some length in a previous report^ as well as a description of 
this building. The old drawing (Plate VI) shows the ohattri or kiosk that lonnorly 
existed on its roof, and which corresponds with the one on the bastion at the southern 
end of the Ea'-t Wall of the Port, which is named the Asad Burj (Lion Tower). 

Returning southward we pass through the gateway that led from the Diwan-i- 
Khass courtyard to the Hayat Ba^sh garden and reach the Hammam. In 1904, 
doors, which the military occupants had made in the \ralls of the royal bathrooms, wore 
closed up, and the dado that had been removed to make way for thorn was restored, 
while in the central chamber an unsightly modern window frame was removed and 
a marble one substituted in keeping with the older typos that still exist in the east 
wall of this building. Doors of Indian pattern, also, have since been provided for the 
south entrances of the building, hayyid iLhmad says that the Hammam was never 
warmed after the reigns of Shah Jahan and ’Alamgir (Aurangzeb), and adds that 126 
maunds of firewood were required to heat it.® 

Mention must be made here of the marble balustrade that has been erected 
along the East wall of the Port from the Hammam to the Rang IMahal to replace 
the former in congruous wooden and iron railings. Some barrier in keeping with 
its surroundings was essential, and, a restoration of the original screens being 
out of the question owiag to lack of data, it was felt that such a type of railing, which 
it may be added, is found used in a somewhat similar position in the Port at 
Agra, would be a suitable solution to the difiiculty. A simple red sandstone 
balustrade of Mughal pattern has also taken the place of the iron railings which 
ran from the ^ammam to the §hah Burj, and from the Rang Mahal to the Mumtaz 
Mahal. 


^ Ao chceologtcal Survey nflndta, Annualj 1909-1910 
^ Aihd? ^u--Sanadtd, Cawnpoie 1904, Chap. II, pp. 43-44, 
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The conservation "work effected to this little mosque has already been referred Moti iuasjid. 
to.* Marble domes wholly disproportionate particularly in respect of their finials to 
the size of the mosque were erected after the mutiny in place of the original 
domes covered with gilded copper, which had shared the same fate as that which 
covered the dome of the Musamman Burj and the chattns of the Diwan-i* 
kha§g. ® Carr Stephen gives 1070 A. H. 0659 A. D.) as the date of the building 
while the contemporary historian of Aurangzeb, from whose account the 
following is an abstract, gives 1073 A. H. as the date of the completion of 
the main structiu’e, the decoration being finished a year later®. Shah Jahan seems 
to have built no mosque in the Bort, the Jami ‘Masjid being his place of wor- 
ship. Aurangzeb, however, “always,” as the historian says, “inclined to attend 

devotions, ” \vished that “ near the private bed chamber, a small 

mosque should bo built, and a graceful place of worship erected, so that at various 
times of the day and night, after a short walk from the blessed bed-chamber to the 
sacred place of worship, he might partake of the service of holy God, and the wor- 
ship of the Lord of Lords, at his ease, and without the trouble of a retinue or long 
journey. Therefore to the North of the blessed Ghusl kianah, between the buildings 
of this beautiful and glorious palace, and its paradise- like garden, (known by the 
name of Hayat Bakhsh), a piece of land was selected for this noble edifice, and, with 
the Divine assistance, an auspicious mosque ot white marble was built. ” The foun- 
dations were laid by the Emperor’s orders on the 3rd day of Eabiu-th-thani, “ while 
bo was shooting and hunting on the bank of the river Ganges. ” “ The date of the 

completion of this holy ljuilding — the abode of angels — Avas discovered by “ ‘ Aqil Khan, 
the ablest servant of the Court in the tollouing verse ^ of the Quran”. 


iJU) ^ ly: OJ As dIld.a.L»LI 


“ Verily the places of worship arc set apart unto God, wherefore invoke not any 
other therein together Avith God.” ® 

The above-mentioned chronogram vas, the historian adds, approved by the King, 
and “ according to the supremo order it was carved in a s<-one slab in that holy 
place, ” This inscription is unfortunately no longer traceable. 

Early in January, 1911, bir John Hewett with the Darbar Committee visited the work on gardens 
gardens, and it was decided that a Koyal garden party should bo held there at the for*^oiMttMi 
time of the Darbar. With the exception of the Hayat Bakhsh garden, the rest of •^‘“'bar. 
the area was in the old untidy condition, and much still remained to be done. The 
Committee intended that the place should be put in order and the President 
was, moreover, anxious that whatever was done should he in perfect harmony with 
the palace buildings. It was fortunate, therefore, that this Department had ready a 
scheme which, besides securing the future of the gardens, entirely met with the 


*■ A. S. I. Annual 1903-1904, p. 22. 

* HlGarn. S&vsn citiss of Dolliti p. 14. 

® 'Mahainmad Kazim ‘JJamglr ndmaL Bibl. Ind., pp. 467-70 ; also refer iMdm'^s^SanaMdx Lucknow 1874, 
“Chap. II., p- 18. 

4 It is the 18lh verse of the chapter « Genii. 

“ Sale's translation cf the (iurm, London 1857, p. 468, 
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approval of tlie Committee. Orders were given accordingly to complete the work on 
the remainder of the garden without delay. The most difficult part of it was the 
trenching for the shrubberies and lawns as the debris of buildings and roads had 
to be removed and suitable earth provided. 

The large tank between the Rang Mahal and the Diwan-i-‘Amm, which had been 
filled up and crossed by a military road and a drain, was excavated (Plate VIII). 
Traces were found in its centre of a little square building, with a central tank, 
probably on the lines of the Zafar Mahal in the Hayat Bakhih garden, and 
reached by a little causeway ^ the bases of the piers of which were found. These, 
-with what remained of the building, have been carefully preserved. It has not been 
possible hitherto to provide sufficient water for this tank and, accordingly, the bottom 
has been grassed. Part of its old coping was found m and also an old stone 
ring, built in one corner of the tank, which points to the probablity of its having 
been screened from the sun by a shamiana (awning). 

The marble basin (Pig. 11) originally belonging to the Port, but which had 
found its way into the Queen’s gardens in the city, has been brought back and plac- 
ed in the centre of the little building in this largo tank. Old pictures clearly show 
this basin in siiti in front of the Rang Mahal, but how far from it, it is not easy to 
decide ; it has consequently been set here as being as near its old position as could be 
approximately determined. ^ The paths have been laid down following as far as 
possible their old lines. 

The transformation in front of the Diwan-i-Khass is indeed a striking one. 
Grass lawns representing the twin courtyards which existed in front of this building, 
have taken the place of the unhappy little garden that existed there till recently. 
The broad sweep of grass, running right up to the plinth of the building, forms an 
admirable setting. The modern ceiling, which has been substituted for the old sUvor 
one, was regilded during the year and this building was used during the garden party 
for the reception of the Royal guests. 

In earlier times the Diwan-i-KJiag§ was known as Shah Mahal or Daulat 
!^ana-i-Ehass and even, by a misnomer, as GhusI !|^ana “ Abdul Hamid Lahori, 
Shah Jahan’s court chronicler, tells us the purpose of such a haU, and the names by 
which it was known : — 

"The Daulat Kh&na-i-khass. by the wonderful art of expert artists, and astonish- 
ing craftsmen, has been built between the Zanana apartment and the Diwan-i-‘Amm, 
and the Lord, Possessor of the world, after leaving the Biwan-i-‘Amm, honours that 
delightful house, and reposes on the royal throne. Here certain important affairs of 


* The tank when completed mu‘*t have been not unlike the oi e near the Turkish Sultaiia*s house at Eathpur-Sikri. 

^ Foi an histoiical account of this gaiden and ceutial tank refer to A, S, I. Annual 1907-1908, p. 29. See p. 21 
legaidin^ the foimer position of the maible basin. 

® Manucci lefers to the Dlwa n*i’ Kh ass as the Q;husl Wk e^na in the following passages * — 

(1) “ Four hoises, ready saddled for emergency, aie kept near the door of the Qhusl EJkanat the plnce wheie audience 
is eiven and justice dispensed. Op oit. p 801, (2) “ This prince (§^ah ^Alam) held me in such affection 
that he gi anted me pei mission to enter the G-husl- ISh ana. which is a secut place wheie the second audience is 
given and the council sits. Into it only the piincipal loids and officeis of the couit enter.** Op. cit., p. 400, 
Refeirmg to the Royal establishment, Manuccisays (3) that “ there is an officer styled Darogha Do Cossa Choqui 
(Daroghah of the Q,as Chatiki), that is officer of the chosen sentinels j the reason is that the company to which this 
name is given are all picked men and of the noblest families. Oidinarily they number 4,000 hoiscmen. This officer 
has charge of the Gousal Cana (Ghusal-Ekanah) ” Op.oit., p. 422. 
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state, which are not except to confidants and court favourites, are settled ty 
the problem-solving attention of the Emperor’s heaven-like court, and angel-like 
power. As this prosperous house adjoins the Hammam, it is therefore known by the 
name of Ghusl Khana [which was given to such buildings] in the time of Majesty 
Akbar. In the [present] auspicious reign it is called Daulat Kha-na-i-khass.^ ” The 
decoration of its ceiling is highly praised by native historians as well as by European 
travellers. Muhammad Salih says that 9 lacs were spent on it. ^ 

Sayyid Ahmad’s account is as follows : — 

“ To the north of the Khwabgah, a big square (ohauk), is to be seen, and to the 
cast of this, is a platform 1|- gaz high. In its centre is built the Diwan-i-Sas§ 

Palace. (Plato IX, fig. 12). Through its centre there flows the channel called 
Nahr-i-Bahisht, which is 4 gaz wide. In the middle of this edifice, another room, 

18 gaz in length and 10 gaz in breadth, is formed by erecting square columns 
with a platlorm in the centre. Cornelians, corals, and other precious stones are 
inlaid in dados in which flowers and foliage have also been carved. From dado to 
ceiling it is adorned with golden work. Its Avindows on the river side are closed 
by finely carved screens, the perforations of which are filled with glass. To the 
west of this there is a courtyard, 70 gaz x 60 gaz, round which rooms and arches 
of red sand-stone have been built, and to the west of this is an entrance which was 
connected with the Diwan-i-‘Amm by a passage. In front of the entrance a red 
curtain is fixed up. At the time when the Darbar is lield, all the Amirs perform 
the coremony of obeisance from this place. There is another gateway, to the north 
of this courtyard, leading to the Hayat Bakh^ Garden, and to the south is a 
gateway leading to the entrance of the Royal Harem. In front of the central arch 
of this building, towards the court-yard, a marble balustrade is erected. It is 
known by the name of ChauMLandi-l-JDlwdn-t-Khd&s Its ceiling was of pure silver, 
but in the raids of the Marathas and Jats it was torn off.” ^ 

Ahmad tihah’s contemporary historian says that “ it was from off the Diwan-i- 
Khass that Badu, * on account of his mean nature and the narrowness of his mind, 
took the silver of its coiling, and turned it into money.” ‘ 

A word must be said as xo the new shrubberies. They are composed first of Description of 
an encircling inga hedge kept closely trimmed, so as sharply to define the area of to represent 
the former buildings. This is backed by rows of accHypher and duranta, while 
behind those again are taller shrubs such as Murya, JSavelia, Bougainvillea, (the 
compact variety), ByUsem, Teooma, etc. At full growth the effect should be very 
fine and thoir appearance already does Mr. Locke, the Government Gardener, credit. 

It sliould be added that in trenching for these shrubberies the foundations of the 
old buildings were found, as expected, in almost every case. Grass courts have 
similarly been formed in front of the Diwan-i-Amm and Mumtaz Mahal. 

In the case of the first building the old courtyard, which formerly existed in front 

> SsdsLSh Ndmah (BitL Ind ) Tol II, p 220 ; ihi. Vol. I, Fait II, p. 237. Also see ’ Fols. 

679-80. 

® 680 

• Atkaru-B’^Smadldf Oawnpoie 1904, Chapter II. pp 41-42, 

« Barln, one of the Pesbwas of the Maiathas. 

* GhulSm ’AIj ‘liSi BUgrSml Cawnpore 1900, p. 104 
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Diwan-i-^Amin. 


of it (Plate 16) and wliicli witnessed ilie daily Darhar ol tlic Emperor, was lined at 
either side by dalans or colonnades, as at Agra. All tracos of tlniso liad Tanished 
and a military road ran between the Naubat Kbana and tbo Diwan-i-'Amm, 
Muhammad Salih’s account of the Diwan-i-‘Amm is as I'oHoavs 
“ To the west of the Imtiyaz Mabal (Rang Mahal) there is an ‘ aiioon ’ ^ over- 
looking the garden of that buUdiug. Tt is of rod sand-sioiu', l)ut rendered (?) white 
by the ® stone. It has received an olocrant polish, like the brightness of the 

morning, on shell-plaster ai)plicd by skilfnl workmen. N(‘ar tlu' ct'iling i.s tlio 
jliaroha of the TCbass-o-‘Amm. (I)iwan-i-‘Amm), wliich is tlui place of the •i)eople’.s 
prostration, as well as for the relief of their needs. It is l)ui]t of pure maihle like a 
pavilion {6«w^/a), 4) (/rtc: by 3 and is sup])ortod by four columns, lleliind the 
Jharoka there may be seen a niche, 7 hy 2.^ gnsi, which is fauu'd for its various 
coloured stones inlaid into the \vall, and Avhich, through the skill of excellent art 
workers, has been adorned with many rare jnctim's, and a railing of pure gold on 
three sides. This auspicious place is honoim'l hy tiu' Ihnperor, who take 

his scat in it early everyday. In front of this, there is a inagniiicent and lofty 
ha.n, ° supported hy foiiy columns, and measuring (57 hy 2Ji \f/a::\. ^riit* 

elegance and beauty of its walls and coiling, ])ainted wdlh (lilh'reiit colours and vari- 
ous pictures, have put out of countenance the work ol Main.'' A silver railing of 
man’s height is erected round three sidc.s of tlie liall. Out ^i(l(“ lliis, another spacious 
< aiwdn,’ 104 [f/aij] by GO [^or^J, has been cut oil' from the euclosi'd court of the 
!Eha§§-o-'Amm, and a railing, (ka/elira), red sand-stone, wilh golden paintings^ 
erected at the edge of its western side. Ih'ycmd tliat there is an o))en courtyard, 20 1 
^a^hy 160 gaz, wdtli hcautiful eolomnules round it to ^irotivt the people from 
the sun and rain. Of the throe gates of this eourlyard, llu' wi'shuai gati' ’ is built of 
rod sandstone Avitli splendid carvings.” 

The vastness of the courtyard, wherein a throng ol‘ eourtiiu’s daily assembled 
before the ‘ Groat Moghul,’ is uoav suggested hy a])l(‘asaiit sired ch of lawn (Plate X, 
fig. 16) and tlio gorgeous colonnado.s, docked out in rivalry hy the nobles of the 
realm, by screens of dowering shrubs. The shrubheny to tin* north ol‘ tho central 
pathway occupies almost tho same position as the old colonnade!, hut the* shruhhe'ry 

1 Tills rclerb to tlio gallciy ot iliu back of iht* wludi l.u os llio Kaiii; Malhil and fioiii tluMo is 

an entiance to iho jharoJc a oliainbor. 

^ Tho text has Multam. This soenis to moan chundm 

Khiili Jahan seemB to liavo hocii tho fust Bin]ioi()r io haw oiveiod li.ilK in lumt ol ilu» jharoLa, The 

Diwan-i-‘Amm at Agra, and also that .it Lahoie, iver(‘ Iniill liy him. Jhtiions to tlu sej we have many lofiienccs io 
similai halls, but they a])peai to have leoeu temponiiy htm( tines only, and hi some caflcs were taken on tom with the 
Einpei or s courts Aii account of the erection of the Diwan-i-‘A.inm hall at Af^ia, ttikim fiom JUlthhdh Kdmah (Vol. T 
Part 1, pp 221-222), will be found in tho B 1 Re^iort foi 1002-02, pp. 220-21. 

It is intoresLing to note' that, long befoic tlie ATiigh.al ptuiod, it nas custoniaiy among tlu* Muhnmm.'idan Kings of 
India to have a big hall in which Darhars wen* hedd .md the same coremoniis ]Hiroinied in tlu* nman-i-^Amm in 
Mughal times. Ibn-i-BatUta, a tiavdler, who visited India iii tlu* reign (d‘ Sullaii Mulhuumtid Tugil.iq, tells us in liis 
travels that the ITaxdr Sutun (an aimln supjiorted by one thousand wooden columns) was used as a Diwan-i-Ainm in 
Old Delhi. See Translation '*^ Ibn-i-JBafiita^s travels, by Mubaniiruid TTusaiu, Lahore 1898, p, 08. It doofy not 
Beemimpiobahle that the pillared Ilyx^ostylo Hall of Ancient Persia is the prototype of the Mlall of Audience * so 
popular wilh the Mu gh als. 

* Mani, celebrated in Persia as a painter, ib no other than Manes, the founder of the sect of the Manichoans. lU 
had a hook of drawings, it is said, which he showed to his followers as being a work given to liim by angels. 

® The NaqqSr kh^na or Hauhat lihiina, 

® fols. 683-84. 
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to tlie south is, unaroidahly, nearer to the central pathway, owing to the impossibility 
of removing the military road which runs outside the new railing. Another 
shrubbery, running due north and south from the ends of the Diwan-i-‘Amm, 
represents the buildings seen starting from the ends of the Diwan-i-‘Amm in the 
old picture. (Plate IX, fig. 12.) These buildings screened off the private precincts 
of the palace from the public eye. 

In the centre of this hall ’ stood the famous Peacock Throne (TaJchf’i- Tatis) , an 
excellent description of which is given in the Badshali NdmaJi? 

“ Since from time immemorial and year in, year out, various jewels of great 
price, each of them worthy to be an ear-ring for Yenus and a belt for the sun, were 
kept in the Imperial Treasury ; early in the beneficent reign, it had occurred to the 
inspired mind fof the Emperor] that the collection of such rare presents and accumu- 
lation of so many precious things, was only meant for the adornment of the Empire, 
find to increase its ornamentation. Therefore they ought to be used in a place where 
spectators might enjoy the world-enhghtening beauty of the produce of the ocean and 
the mine, and also they should bo an added lustre to the Palace. Orders wore issued 
that all kinds of rubies, diamonds, pearls and emeralds, the value of which was 
estimated at two hundred lacs of rupees, as well as those jewels in charge of the 
provincial treasury officers, should bo brought for His Majesty's inspection, excepting 
only the private jewels, kept in the jewel office of the hcavehlike palace. 

“ Groat and valuable jewels, the weight of which was fifty thousand mitJiqals * 
and the price of which was eighty-six lacs of rupees, wore selected and entrusted to 
Bcbadal Khan, * the Superintendent of the gold-smiths’ office, in order that the 
jewels might be studded in a slab made of one lac of tolas of pruc gold, which is equal 
to two hundred and fifty thousand mitkqdls, and the price of uhich was fourteen lacs 
of rupees. This slab was 3^ gaz by 2^ imperial qaz with a height of 6 gaz. 

“ It was desired that the inside of the ceiling of the throne should he mostly 
enamelled, and the rest set with jewels, and that the outside should bo adorned with 
rubies and other precious stones. It was to be supported by twelve emerald- 
coloured columns. Above the ceiling two images of peacocks set in bright gems 
wore to be made, and between them was to be fixed a tree of rubies, diamonds, 
emeralds, and pearls. To ascend the throne three steps studded with beautiful gems 
were to be prepared.” 


^ Ibidem, This is in conflict mth. the asscition that the Peacock Thiono stood in the Dnv tii-i-ktass Can* 
Stephen says that the throne stood on the marble A ^ at piesent in the Diwan-i-kha&s. Beinier describes the thione 
and in his desoiiption says, “ at the foot of the thione weie assembled all the Oimalis in splendid ajiiuie] upon an 
estrade surionndedby a silver railing." Later, he adds with leference to the court outside the building m which the 
throne stood ; ‘‘ as to the aicade galleries louud the eonit every Omrah had leoeived oideis to decoiate one of them at 
his own expense and theie appeared a spuit of emulation who should best acquit himself to the Monarch's satisfaction. 
Consequently all the aicad^s and galleiies weie covered from top to bottom with biocade and the pavements with 
rich carpets.” The couityaid of the Diwan-i-'Amm seems to be here lefeiredto. Ton Oilich places tho Peacock 
Throne in the Diwan-i-kh^ss : (See Yon Oilich, Travels in Yol. II, p. 24, tian&lated bj Lloyd. London, 1845), 

It is not unlikely that the throne was moved about as requiied, 

2 Por a description of the Peacock Throne also see Tmemier*s Travels %n India, Kdlted by Y. Ball, Yol, I, 
pp. 381-4. 

3 Mi^gal is a weight equal to drams, 

^ This mentiou of the oflicer to whom the work was ontiusted shows that the statement of Mr, Beresford in. his 
Guide to Delhi, that the Throne “ was iilanned and executed undei the supervision of Austin de Bordeaux (see Carr 
Stephen, Arcliasology of Delhi, p. 231 ) is not substantiated by native histoiians. For Bebadal Shan, vide Maathiru-l^ 
XJmdrcif Yol, I, pp. 406-8. 

D 
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“ In the course of seven years this heaven-like throne was conii)lotod. at the cost 
of one hundred lacs of rupees whieh is equal to throe hundred and ihirty-throo 
thousand tumdm^ of “ Iraq’’ and to four crores of cuvronl in Trausoxiana. 

( Mdvardu-u- Nahar) . 

“ Of the eleven slabs covered with jewels and ercotecl round the throne lor loan- 
ing against, the central one on which the Emperor, a Solomon in rank, loans, by 
placing on it his truth-seeking hand, was estimaloci at ion ol iuj)oos And ol 
the jewels set in the throne, there was a ruby in the coutvo, v.iluod at one lac ol 
rupees, which Shah Abbas,’ king of Persia, had sent to Ins kilo Majesty ’ as a 
present by the hand of Zanbil Beg. His late Mai csty it by Allaim Afzal 

T<~>ia.n to the world conquering Emperor, His Mnicsty, the S(‘Cond Lord ol lb(‘ bapj)y 
conjunction, as a reward for subduing tbo Eocnin At lirsi, ih<‘ sublime nai no ol 
His Majesty, the Lord of happy conjunction,* the jiok* star of th(‘ Padh and ol 
Heligion, and that of Mir/a Shah Riikh, and Mir/a Ulagli Hog, wcwo wviiion over i(. 
After some time it fell into Shah ’Abbas’ band, who also put Ins name on it, and 
when it was received by bis late Maiosty, ho added his mrii name with ilial of his 
illustrious father. Now it has received Ircsb light and bright ness, and i nest innible 
adornment from the exalted name of the King of the Siwen cliims, and the Empeior 
of throne and Grown.” 

The following poetry composed by Ildjl Muhammad Khan QmUiJ tbe last 
line of which gives the date, was written by the order oi the Empeior, on green 
enamelled work inside the throne : — 


ajJtjJ <J.vu iS 

u».-a.|aL ij txxMjyA. 

t Laj t_j 

jjj A-'* y 

y Lb Jj 

jl «U. 

^ L 1 i ^6 

<uby ^ 


yA.) ota \j t._fL iXfO 
fh dLib UiAU 




aj|y 

cibl 

57 -IA 


^^Un>b . »■» 1 . 

I — 2 

^b Ck-il 

yJbyS yjj j\ 4 ). 

OJLS jO d/ ,_y!jybj 5. 

UtixStS dib i_f|y 6 . 

«-Jt) 7. 

v^->bi \j «AjLAy 8 . 

•iy^ V_/"1 4jby 9. 

y] 10. 

^Jiyl) XXmJ 11* 

bf* ‘>y jO 12 . 

13 . 

y lJ.»J Jyji jl jb WV.U 14^. 

t^^y d«y )j u*o 15 . 


^ TumSn a svun of money equal to 10,000 Arabia flilvei diaobmis (whiob aie about one-thud loss tbantlioBA 
of tbe Cheehs) and equivalent to fifteen dollais and a half 


* Sfesib ’Abbas II of Persia (A D. 1685-1628) A oontempoiaiy of tbe Emperor Jahfinglr. 

s Jannat UahSnt, a term used for Jahsngn after h» death It means Irteially “ nestlmg in paradise *’ 

* He refers to lunUr vrho is called Sahib Q,trS». Here the word thim is pnnted by mistake. 

» Qfjrfet IS his poetioal name. He was Mahki^th-Shv^afa m §bah Jahttn’s time, and died in A H insK 
A. H 1646). See Biograpktoat Dictionary, T. W Beale London 189A ‘ 
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17 , 

18 . 

19 , 

20 . 

Translation. 

I, How auspicious is the Imperial Thione. 

‘‘ Which has been made ready by Divine help 
On the day when heaven was completing it^ 

It first melted the gold of the sun. 

3. By the order of the Supervisor the enamel of heaven 

Was altogether exhausted in enamelling it. 

4. What is the use of gold or of jewels but to decoiate this thione. 

It was the reason for existence of ocean and mine. 

5. On account of its ruby which is beyond the limitation of value. 

The heart of the red-lipped beloved ones is uneasy. 

6. Crown with jewel on its head, and ring, with jewel in its eye,^ 

Waited for long [in the hope that thej] might be set in its leg 

7. The woild had become so short of gold on account of its use [in the thione]. 

That the purse of the earth was empty of treasure- 

8. If the sky should succeed in reaching its foot, 

It would offer to it the sun and moon as a gift when first seeing its face 

9. The august personage who lubbed his head with its base, 

Had to add the heaven as a step to [approach] the thione 
10 '^The tiibute of ocean and mine is itsiobe 

The shadow of it, is [like] the shelter of the Divine Throne and Seat 

II. It is decorated with various jewels, 

Eveiy pal tide of which is a lamp to the world 
12 ^^On its sides floweis of enamel, 

Shed light like the lamp from Mount Sinai 

13. As his hand could not leach its height. 

Jam tied the piecious stone [of his ring] round its lea. 

14. A dark night, by the lustre of its lubies and peails, 

Can lend stars to a hundred skies. 

15. As it kisses the foot of Shah Jahto, 

So the foot of its lank rubs the heaven 

16. The bestower of the world, aud the piosperous king, 

Spends the tribute of the whole earth on one throne. 

17. God [only] who exalted the heavenly Throne and Seat, 

Can make such a throne, through His Divine Power. 

18. As long as a trace remains of existence and space, 

May Shah Jahan continue to sit on the throne. 

19. May such a throne be his seat every day, 

[May] the tribute of seven climes be under his foot. 

20. When the tongue asked the heart for its date. 

It replied : * throne of the Just Emperor.^^ ^ 


yj 


Jo j] 


* ue., the socket for the jewel. 

^ BddsiJXh Ndntahi Yol. I, Pait II, pp. 78-81. Also see Madthtrn-tih Umara, Yol. I, pp. 406—498* 
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T 1 i 6 Ol 3 Lro]Q.ogr 8 /iii ** ^ iiA'(iinQ-v-8}idih(itisTi>(ili^i"‘<^d/il gives fclio clxitOj H- lOJiJi 
(A. D. 1634). 

Such, was tlie Peacock Throne taken to Persia by Nadir Siiah in A. H. 1162’^ 
(A. D 1736), and of which no drawings showing it in iis original condition have as 
yet been fonnd.'‘ 

Before quitting Sh,ah Jahan’s Ilall ol Audience it remains to say some- 
thing of the mosaics that have been repaired in the back and side nails of the recess 
behind the ‘ baldachino,’ (Plates XI, fig 10) Tt has aheady been explained > (hat 
restoration of this kind would uothavo been underlakim, had noi llu' Diwaii-i-‘Amm, 
with its throne, been a building which would be used lor 1 ho highesl luneiions 
of state by the King or the Viceroy. In anothci aihch' on Ihe mosaics' ilie 
Director General of Archasology has also disi'ussed ai length wli.it had biHui done 
in the way of their restoration hy Major Colo in 1SS2, .uul how greyish black 

1 /Miihn-niDinfl 'liulkh^JaJidd K(i*ikn% Nadiu V 2!2 Als Madt/iuK I (/mat ft V >1 I, ]> inft 

*Loid Cui/on (JPa^ia Hon G Cui/on MP Yol I, i)]) 317 — 332) m min sim^ ol llu illo^!;o(l 

Peacoclc tbiono at Tdiuaii, and flliow^ tDiipnmt, i< with Hu lliioiit dscnbodlv Tiu t nun, as w< 11 an l>v ilio 
follo'wiiif? ovidonoe, that il w is uni th< tluom talxtii iioiu Dnllul»\ Nudii 

“In this dilemma but -witli tbo ( ouvulion tliai tlu modem 'lal lit-i- liious liid n \ny Imd wy < nino< tj )u, 

li any at all, 'witb tbo plundoiod tieatmies ol llelln, I iiimod to t onlompoimioouB oids \ louiid in Mai olm (*) Hi i1 
Nadu Sbab-was so fond of H e leal IN \co(L Tbiono of Hu Gioat M< ^^ul (Inl lit li ts fui i \ i i du-jiluait of H niul in 
otbei ^e-wels This loft two PGacooI Tlnonon’io bo demoUsliod lolwccnlus bath uid Hi ontl ol Hit hsittnlun, a 
catastiopbe •winch m tbo anaiohy lud violence of those times nonld bav h<tn in ilholf nn unliKol^ ottmuiuo , Im1 
it left the Takht-i-Taous unexplained, as iindd no on cunihtanoes tould tbo 1 itHi ho dr^fiilu d ih i duplutiio ol N ivoi* 
niei*B original Now, howevei, I cmao itiohs i pa«>fla,]fo m Ti isox b ^ Kboiasin in wliu )i ho rriontions Lb it an old 
Kuiltold him in 1882 that ‘ when N idn Sbab wis mnrdoied nid bm < imp i hind led, ibc I*ouo(k Thiono and lout 
of Peaih fell into oui hands, and wcic loin in pieces and divulod on Hu spot An\ Km I < orlinnl^ have boon 

tiofited to handle snob an ohiQct as the Pe iccuck Tliiono in the unceioinonions niannoi lien (bscubil, ind, ishuming 
the veiaoity of this paitioulai K lid, I witncssol with homo d( light Hub disippi u nice of Hu lOil rcuoik Tluom in 
one of the two, fiom the scone 

*‘A phi ISO m Konei *8 ticoo mil had now set mo thinking Uut tbc 1 klii-j-rLOuH iil Teboan must Ik i modem 
stiuotuio aftoi all 

the same pas&ago which I ba \0 quoted in a footnote, lie ulds , Mt (/ c , ibc tin me) is said to b i\o roRi 100 000 
tomans’ (oquivaloni at tbc beginning of the centuiy to about 11 00,000) ( ^)h( i< in oliai^ >oi auouni oi i 

tiaditiin of its cost pievailod at Tehoi in, which w is Eu moic likely to he Hie < irp with i ut u ili in with in old f ibne 
and which was axtiomely unlikely to hive been the cmc with in object ( inied ell m pluudci fiom n lemoie country 
seventy yeais hefoie At this stage, accoidingly, I n fdiod my doitl tfl Joi solution to Tt hei in itself, and aftc i in 
inteival of some weeks was inleiestod and I may confoLS, loioiocd to lu it, on the aiiHioiiLy of the Qiand Yi/ioi and 
the foimer Mmistoi foi Poieign Al£aiib,(^) that, as I suspeotod, the Takhi-i-TiioiiB is not m Indian throno at ill It 
was constiuoted by Mohiminod Husoin Khan, Sidai (oi High Priestl of Isl ih in loi Tath All Shah wlion the litter 
maiiicd an Isfahan young lady, whoso populai hobiiquot foi some mu xpl lined roi son, was Taons Khanum oi the 
Peacock lady The King is fuithci said to have been so much doltghlod with Iho Hu one, th it it was mido i remaik- 
ably pi eminent feat me IP tbo ceioiuonics that commonly ensue upon man lago. TTexc, thciefoio, at one foil swoop 
toiJpled down the whole of the biilhant hypothesis, whi< h has Biistamed sioios of wntcis, ind piovided matcinil foi 
pages of glowing ihetoiic Eiom the same authoiitics I loaiiied Hut the ouginal Peacock tlu one of Nidii Shah (i c , 
the suiwior of the two facsiinileb) was discoveiod in a broken down ind piecemoil condition by Agha Mohammed 
Khan, who extiaoted it along with many othei of the conqueioi s jewels by hiatal toituio fiom his 
blind grandson Shah Kuldi at Meshed, ind then had tlio leeoveied poiUons of it mado up into the tbione of modem 
shape and style which now stands at the end of the New Musoum in the palace at Tohoian and to which I have alladed 
in my desouptiou of that apaitment In this chaii, theioforo, aioto ho found the bolo sniviving lomnants of the 
G-ieat Mognl's Peacock Throne, audthe wedding pieseut of Path Ah Shah must descend fiom the position which it 
has usuiped in the naiiative of eveiy wuici m this century, •without exception, who has alluded to it,’' 

^ A S I Annual, 1906-07, p 2 
■*-4 1902-03, p 26-27. 

1 History ol Persia, Vol.II, p, 37 

* I understand, lioweyei, that it is now valned at nearly dB200 000 

* When I was in Teheran J had in vain asked the same questions of the custodian ot the trensary, and of every Porstan OActal, whom 
1 met, but Without eliciting a satisfaotory response 
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marble was then used instead of the original black Italian marble ; ^ also, how the 
twelve panels which had gone to England after the Mutiny were brought back to 
India and refixed in their former position. The question of their date and style has 
also been remarked on. Eor the repair of the remaining broken and missing panels 
the services of Signor Menegatti, an Italian ‘ Mos aicista ’ of Florence, were specially 
engaged and the work begun in 1906 being finished early in 1909. Many of the 
panels which had been destroyed had been filled with painted plaster ; this has been 
removed and the mosaics restored as far as possible in conformity with the old 
designs shown on various drawings procured from South Kensington and elsewhere. 

Many of the inlay stones were specially brought from Florence for the purpose. A 
great debt of gratitude is due to Lord Curzon for the generous donation he made 
personally towards this work. 

A full description oi the Rang Mahal has been given in a previous report.^ Con- Rang Mahai. 
sidorablo conservation was, however, carried out in the building during 1911-12. 

The unsightly beams oi the modern root have been hidden by a plain white ceiling 
composed of asbestos sheeting ; much of the floor has been relaid to its old levels ; 
repairs have been effected to roof and ohajja, while sandstone y a screens have been 
fixed in the openings that give light to the underground rooms, filled till recently by 
unsightly hollow bricks. All the walls were carefully examined for traces of old 
colour decoration, and such as was found justific-. the name the building boars, 

‘‘the Palace ol colour.” It appears that gold was used profusely in the decoration 
of the main liall, while for the small rooms at the north and south end of the build- 
ing glass ornamentation was freely introduced, but it is impossible to say what the 
colours surrounding it were. Many coats of white wash had to bo carefully removed 
before the old decorated surface was reached. 

The small tank with its cuspod Ijorder which lies in the centre of the ivest front 
has boon repaired. It should bo added hero that the marble basin brought from tho 
Queen’s garden has not ])Ocn placed in this tank, as was suggested liy tho late Mr. 

Tucker in his note on the building. It is true that tho hasin is indicated in the old 
pictures as being in front of tho Rang Mahal, but whether in the tank or not is diffi- 
cult to say. Sayyid Ahmad says that ‘ in front of tho central door towards tho court 
there is a big tank of one piece of durable marble, into which a sheet of water, 
throe gaz broad, falls from a height of one and a haK gaz.’ This certainly looks as 
if it was in the centre oi the cuspod tank when he saw it, but was that its original 
position ? It is not likely that it would bo so placed in front of ‘ the candle niches ’ 
so as completely to hide them. As there was this doubt with regard to its original 
position, the basin has been made the centre piece of the large tank in the Rang 
Mahal garden, where at all events it cannot be far from the position given to it by 
Sayyid Ahmad and the old pictures. 

A lady writer who signs herself (Fanny Parks), saw Delhi in 1838, 

and on her visit to “ Hayat-ool Nissa Begam,"aunt of the present and sister of the late 


^ I am infoimed by the Diiector Geneial o£tho Geological Suivey of India that tine black maxbleis piactically 
unknown in India, although a daik grey vaiiety is found at Bhainslana in Eajputana. 

2 A. S. I. Annual, imM, p. 23-30. 

® Op. cit., p. 37-28. 
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Mumtaa; Mahal. 


King,” site was stown the Zmma. Her description (from which iho following is 
an extract) of the buildings occupied by the royal Harem, is interesting. “ Having 
quitted the Palanquin they conducted me through such queer x>laces, iilled with 
women of all ages ; the narrow passages were dirty and wot and an odd sort of 

entrance to the apartments of a princess ! Her young adopted sou, the heir 

apparent, took my hand, and conducted me over the a])artments of the women. The 
ladies ran out to see the stranger; my guide pointed them all out by name, and 1 had 
an opportunity of seeing and conversing with almost all the Bcgams. A plainer set 
1 have never beheld; the verandahs in which they principally appeared to 
live, and the passages between the apartments, wore malpropre. Tlio young prince 
led the way through different apartments of the palace and T was taken into a sujx'rb 
Hall;^ formerly fountains played there ; and the ceiling was i)aint('d and iidaid ni(b 
gold. In this hall were throe old women on charpdls (nativ(' l)eds), looking like 
hags ; and over the marble floor, and in the place whore fountains once playt'd, was 
collected a quantity of oflonsivo black water, as if from the drains of cook rooms. 
Prom a verandah, the young prince poinhvl out a bastion - in which the king was 
then asleep, and I quitted that part of the palace, fearing Ihe talking of those who 
attended me, and the laughing of the children, might arouse His Majt'sty from liis 
noonday slumber^.”’ In another passage the writer says “that any man wishing to 
ascend the minarets of the .Tama Masjid is obligcsd to send round to the Captain of 
the Palace, that the ladies may be apjuiscd, and no veiled one may be b(“hcld even 
from that distance.” 

Although not one of the most important buihUngs in the area the conservation of 
the Mumtaz Mahal presented many difEculties, It was |■ormerly on(‘ of the apart- 
ments of the Royal Ladies, but after the miltary occupation was converted first into 
a prison and finally into a Sergeant’s moss. The interior of tlui building was 
mutilated and disfigured by modern walls and such additions as sinks and cisterns ; its 
original roof and oliajja had gone and over its walls, originally dccorabsd with painting 
and glass-work, had been smeared numerous coats of the never failing whitewash. 
The building, in truth, presented a most forlorn ap])earance. It was suggested, 
however, by His Honour Sir Louis Dane, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
that it sliould be adapted to house the local museum of Archaeology, vdiich it had 
been decided to augment by a further loan eollcotion of antiquities, the whole 
to be on view^ at the time of the Coronation Darbar. 

The work that has been done on this building must on no account bo regarded as 
restoration, but as the conversion of an old building, so marred by modern additions 
and alterations as to be almost unreclaimable, into a building suited to a special pur- 
pose and in harmony with the other buildings which surround it. The old drawings 
and photographs of the building show it to have been while, and, like the 
neighbouring Rang Mahal, provided with the usual chajja and four corner ohattris. 
An entire new roof was necessary, and this, with the cjmjja, has been reconstructed 


^ This was probably the hcaing MaW 
2 The MusammaH iiur 3 ^ 

® Wanderings of o, JBtlgrim, with revelations of life in the Zenana, Vol. II, p, 21844. London 

1850. Pelham LUohardaon, 28, GoinhiUl. 
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in its former position, details as to which came to light while dismantling the 
modern roof. Much of the floor has been picked up and relaid to its old level, while 
the large central marble screen on the East front has been repaired. The walls were 
carefully examined for old decoration, and what was found has been exposed to view 
and carefully preserved. In the east central room the decoration appears to have 
been of glass-work of somewhat similar character to that seen in the neighbour- 
ing Bang Mahal. The glazed teak screens in the arch openings were a necessity 
for the conversion of the building, the greater part of which was open to the air, 
into a museum, but they have been kept as far as possible in harmony with the rest 
of the building. As it now stands, the Mumtaz Mahal takes its place without shame 
amongst the other buildings in the area. It also went by the name of the ‘ Ohoti 
Baithak ’ and is said to have been built as the counterpart (Jawdb) of the khwabgah 
which was known as the ‘ Bari Baithak.’ “ Although this building was very fine, 
elegant, and beautiful,” says Sayyid Ahmad, “ yet it underwent alterations by the 
late Mirza Jahangir Bahadur, which disfigured the style of Shah Jahan’s structure.”^ 
Ill the old photographs of the east wall of the Eort a good idea can be gained of the 
bastard architecture of the structures erected by the later Mughal Emperors side 
by side with the original buildings of the Eort. 

The grass court in front of the Mumtaz Mahal has not yet been reduced to its 
original level, owing to there being lack of time before the Darbar for the exten- 
sive trenching required here. It will be noticed that the plinth of the building 
is still partially hidden, and, this, it is hoped, will be exposed ere long. Fragments 
of a marble tank were found buried in the centre of the west front through 
which, unfortunately, a modern water pipe had been laid. "When this portion 
of the garden is dealt with, it may be possible to do something to expose the tank in 
question. Between the Bang Mabal and the Mumtaz Mahal trenching revealed an 
underground passage leading to a doorway in the outer wall of the Fort, which had 
apparently been bricked up by the Mughal builders themselves. This also remains 
to be explored. 

The Naqqar * (or Naubat) Khana (Plate X, fig. 14) was vacated by the 
Military authorities in 1904 W ooden partitions, shutters and modern brickwork, 
have, since then, been removed from its arches, the northern face of the gateway 
repaired, and the stair-case at thk side made accessible. Other modern excrescences, 
such as iron water-pipes, door and -window-frames, have been taken way, and a 
large quantity of whitewash scraped off. The ground floor of the building served as 
the Delhi Museum of Archaeology from 1909 till the spring of 1911, when the 
collection was transferred to more commodious quarters in the Mumtaz Mahal. A 
colonnaded square or chauk or jilau khana ® formerly existed in front of the Naqqar 
Khana, measuring 200 gaz by 140 gaz, while from it and running to the north and 
south gates of the Fort was a colonnaded street, occupied by stables and workhops. 


^ *^if7vdru^s~^an&did^ Oawnpore 1904, Chap 11, pp. 37-38» 

® So-oAlled, as drums weie beaten here daily to announce the presence of the Emperor. 

* Jtlau Kkdna. An assembly place for the retinue in front of the palace. Another of the leasons for che trans- 
ference of the Capital from Agra was that the jilan ^ana which is essential, was not yet built. Bee ^Amal-i-BaUh^ 
fols. 576-7(5. 
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Tbe covered 
Arcade leadlnsr 
from the Lahore 
Gate: 


The New Water 
Installatioup 


and served with water by the same canal (JSTahr-i-Bahisht), which supijlicd the 
more important quarters of the palace with water.^ In tho centre of this square was 
a tank near which after five days’ captivity, forty-iiiue Europeans taken by the 
mutineers in Delhi were put to death. 

The upper floor of the covered arcade loading from the Lahore Gate to opposite 
the Naubat khana was, until 1911, occupied by the Military nu'nial staff, and its 
arches had been blocked up to form quarters for them. These have now been re- 
moved with good effect (Plato XI, fig. 17), Tho uhole ol tho interior was fornu'vly 
decorated, the walls of the central open portion being coverc'd uith painting in floral 
designs, but the arcades thcmsclvos do not appear to liavi' bta'ii so elaboi'at('ly 
adorned, while the coiling a25pcars to have been white. The arcade* is referred to 
by Muhammad Salih as tho (coverc'd Bazar), ('vid('ntly so-called 

from the occiqiation of its bays by merchants. I’hc central oct.igonal i)ortion which 
is ojjen to the sky rvas known as the ' ehhdlar nunizU,' (iiuihw'lla hall ?). 
The historian says that “ a building lik(5 tliis vaulted mark(*l had never l)o('ii 
seen before by the people of India, and that it was a new idea of the Emperor, who 
takes much intorost m tho construction of Ijuilding*,.” ^ 

The now water installation, besides pro\idiiig 1 01 the irrigation oJ the garden 
and shrubberies, enables tho channels of tho Hay at Bakbsh garden and the Zalar 
Mahal tank to bo filled. It also luovidos lor the working ol tho fountains in tin* 
Zafar Mahal tank and the main cbaunols running from tlic Sawaii to the Bhadon 
pavilions, and for the cascades in those two last and in the Shall Buvj. The marbh* 
channel Irom the Hammam to tho south end of the Hang Mahal can also ho pro- 
vided with water, as formerly, wHilo a fountain liead has been fixed in the marlih* 
basin in front of tho Rang Mahal. The amount of water reiiiiirod to operate tin* 
fountains and cascades and to fill tho tanks and channels at the same time is very 
considerable, and continuous pumping’ for about two weeks was necessary at tlie 
time of tho Darhar. The Military objected to the water standing in tho garden for 
sanitary reasons, unless it was covered with korosino to iirovcnl the brooding of 
mosquitoes, and they also forbade tho disposal of tho water on tho ground liolow tho 
Port. A Bohome thereforo has been prepared by which the water can ho raised into 
the tanks again and so ro-usod. Howovor, tho removal of certain of tlio military 
barracks to the immediate west of the Hayat Bakbsh garden has rcoonily boon 
hinted at, so it is hoped that those difficulties may eventually be overcome and tlu* 
fountains and tanks permanently provided with Avator during tho cold season, and 
and not for big ceremonial occasions only. The additional charm which tho shoots 
of water give to tho buildings and gardens cannot he overestimated. Hero, as 
in the Port at Agra, the old Mughal wells have been ro-nsod, and immps have been 
fixed in them ; the channel, also, which empties the Zafar Mahal tank, is the 
old one One pump is fixed in a large well, evidently of much older date tbari 
Sbah Jahan’s buildings, which lies to the west of the 5ayat Ba^sh garden. 
The other two pumps are fixed in the wells in the 9ayat Bakhsh garden. That to 


» op. cit„ rob. 533-84, 

^ foU. 688*84. 
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tlie North-East of the Moti Masjid bears an inscription which gives the date of its 
construction as 1256 A. H. (1840 A. D.), and states that it is the work of Bahadur 
Shah II. 

The history of the canal by which Shah tTahan brought water to the Eort from 
a point thirty hoa higher up the river ^ is of no little interest and is thus traced by 
the author of the TTmdrd. To the canal he gave the name NaJir-i-Bahisht® 

(canal of Paradise). It is said that it was originally the work of Eiroz Shah Khilji 
in A. H. 691. (1291 A. D.) and that he brought the canal from the damna near 

Ehizrabad to Sufaidun,® his hunting ground, a distance of 30 koa * from its start- 
ing point.® After his death it became dry but was cleared by Shihabu-d-Din Ahmad 
TTbau ■ Governor of Delhi in the time of Akbar. He brought the water to his own 
estate in A. H. 969 (1561 A. D.), and called it * Nahr-i-Shihab ’ after himself. It 

again became neglected, but in A. H. 1048 (1638 A. D.), Shah Jahan issued orders 
for its clearance as far as Sufaidun and that it should bo brought thcncc to his new 
Port. On the completion of the citadel it was made to run through the palaces and 
city as well.® Sayyid Ahmad, in his description, also mentions that, “ it had 
become dry again, but that in A. H. 1236 (1820 A. D.), it was repaired, and cleared 
by order of the Government, and from that time it continues to run for the 
common benefit.’* ’ 


^ M^adfhiru^l* CTmarat Vol, III, p. 466, also see ^ tJodru- s-Sgnddid, Cawnpoie 1904, Chap. II, p. 51. 

* See also * A.mdl*%’‘Sdl%h, IFol. 579. 

“* SuEaidun is shown on the map about 66 miles N. E. by N. of Delhi, in Jind State, 

* This distance was marked along tho Mughal highways by JS^os minars^ These are masonry toweis 
averaging fiom 10' O" to 50' 0" in height. The distances between them vary. In the case of consecutive minavs near 
Agra the distance between the first and second was found to be 2 miles 3 furlongs and 330 feet, and betuoen the second 
and thiid, 2 mile^ 4 fiiilongs and 330 feet. The hos may therefore be calculated as equal to aijpiovimately 2^ mileb 

'■» Khizrabad is 3 miles due west of Tajawala ; the present head of the canal being a mile K. E. of Tajawala. 

* jS£adthiru-l~ TTmdrd Bibl. Ind., Vol. Ill pp, 465*66. See also aru-s •Sandd td, Cawnpoie 1904, 

Chaj). II, pp. 53-54, 

7 The chronology of the canal now known as the Western Jumna canal with its dependent blanches seiving 
Ambala, Kamal, Hissar, Rohfcak, Delhi and parts of the native states of Patiala, Jind and Bikanir is ghen as follows in 
Sistorff and Descrij^tion of G^overnment canals in the and North'^West Frontier Frovinci ^ hy Mr. J. 

Hatten. Lahore, Punjab Government Press, pp. 1-3. 

A. D. 1351 The Emperor Firoz Shah utilised the Chautang Naddi to conduct water to Hansi and Hissai. 

About A. D. 1468. Water ceased to flow beyond the lands of Kaithal near Karnal, 

A. D. 1568. The Emperor Akbar re-excavated the work of Firoz and brought a siijiply from the liver 
Jumna and the Somb into tho Chautang and on to Hansi and Hissar, A valuable sanced by Akbar 
on this work exists. 

About A, D. 1626, Ali Mardan, the famous engineer oE tho Emperor Shah Jahan, drew a canal to Delhi, first by 
way of Gohana along a natural depression now occupied by a Main Drain, and when this failed 
by way of Panipat and Sonipat. The cost of this work is reported to have been very great, and 
considerable engineering sldll was shown. 

A. D. 1707- Water ceased to reach Hariana (Hansi*Hissar). 

1740. Flow ceased at Safldon on Firoz Shah’s line. 

1763-60. Delhi branch ceased to flow, owing to political disturbances, and the diflSculties experienced in eflScienl 
maintenance especially at the head. 

1810. First surveys made by the British Government for a restoration of the Delhi Bi’anch. 

1817. Captain Blain appointed to restore the Delhi Branch. 

1819. Dellri Branch reopened. 

1820. Water once more entered Delhi. 

1823. Restoration of the Hansi Branch (Firoz’s) began. 

1825. Hansi Branch reopened, etc., etc. 

Of the earlier schemes little need be said. Firoz Shah’s Canal, by which the Hansi Branch below Datrat was 
known, was little more than a monsoon supply channel which was led down a drainage bed to the tanks at Hansi 
and Hissar, the royal residences. 


X 
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Elephant Statues. 


An account of the elephant statues which stood in front of the Delhi gate, and 
their reconstruction uuder Lord Curzon’s orders in 1903, has been given by Dr. J. H. 
ya reTiall in a previous report.^ Seen by Bernier in the beginning of Aurangzob’s 
reign,® they were destroyed by that Emperor, as is related by his contemporary 
historian in the following passage : — 

“ According to the tenets of the Muhammadan Law, and in pursuance of his 
determination to abolish heresy, the Emporor ordered the removal of the life-size 
statues of the two stone elephants, which wore set up on either side of the gate of 
the fort, hence called Eathya Tol [Elephant gate] and which had boon mado by 
skilful artists.” ® 

As Dr. Marshall has pointed out, certain writers have attempted to locate those 
elephants elsewhere, and it is curious, that Sayyid Ahmad in his iirst edition ' refers 
to the statues as having been in front of tho Dollii gate and in Lis second edition 
places them before the Naqqar Khaua. Muhammad SnlUi’s notice of those statues 
is particularly interesting as a contemporary refcroucc ; though in some points it is 
difficult to understand, as it apparently implies the existence of two sets of statues. 
The original text and its translation are as follows : — 

ajLw (J.AJ ‘jtjl jib 

aajLL. J♦la£| liy lO' 

o-unj|^.xi pj.' ^5* 

“ Before each of the doors of the fort, [namely tho one] adjacent to the said 
Bazar, [and] the gate towards Akbarabad [i.e., Agra] two shade-giving statues of 
elephants, of such a size that they may be tho highest of their kind, have been built. 
So correct in form and perfect in every way in appearance have they been built, that 

Akbai*s Caiul WcLS undoul)todly a putniual cluimtl. Th( iwo anon iil Inul^is li KjiijliI *iud balidoii itatily 
to tliisj and ih(]o !*> no icasoii to doubt tho f*tuiuiumtss oL 1h( Saii.id by Akh ii, wliit h js dated bluwai A JI. 
978, I’ll o/pui, whero Akbar wis at tho tum. This Samid oloaily ntiti h that tho wUn wis to ho ohlainablo “all 
the yeai louiid.’* Tho cxistonco ol a (omphte system ol watoiLOuisiB pouitH to ilio samo latt No wiuli watti- 
conises existed m the channel hi ought down by ¥i\oi 

All Mai ddu Khan’s eanal was indeed a gxeat eiigmooiing uiideitakuig. Tlie iivei siijiidy eommg down tlie 
light blanch oi the Juinim was bunded up annually at Fatohgaili noai Dadupur, aliout H miles Ik low Taiawala, Tlu 
line iollowed was the diainago at the loot ot the high Imd (hamjai) oL llio iiglit bank Sevdal cuts lliiough 
high land had to he made. Diaiiuge and eacapes weic lauly pi ovided Loi Tho “ Poolehtidd.ii iKpieduet m a 
Delhi, taking the canal over tho Na]a£gaih Jlul Diain and acting at tho Hanio tinio as a wasto wen, was a gnat 
engineeiing feat at the time. 'Hie total length of the aqueduct is 80'; tliickiiths ol canal ilooi 3^ ; watciwiy 
16 at bed and 19' at top of paiapcts which wcio 5'— 0" high— all cxiued on muhsive S' thick piers, with cut watois and 
aiches 8' span ovei tho diainage This woik was letained by th(‘ Dn iish Go veininont with slight niodiiications, 
when the blanch was opened to Delhi in 1820. The water lato appeals to have boon logulated by the tinw that 
the outlets lomained open. It is stated that 1,000 aimed pieons and 600 hoiso woie mamtamod on tho cstahljslimont. 
The net icvenuo fiom the Canals was reckoned equal to tho maiutonanoo of 12,000 hoiBC, ** 

lurthci infoimation on the histoiy of the Canal of All Mnidan Khan will be found in Memomnda m the 
Western Jnmna Oanals^ North- Western FrovtneeSi 1849, by Major W, E. Dakei, fcSupeiintendont of Canals, Nortb- 
Westein Piovinces London 1849. In it aie also given diawings oi several of the old Mughal aqueducts. Tlie 
Poolchaddai aqueduct is no longci used and lies close to tho modem Najafgaili jhil aqueduct just outsido Delhi, 

^ A S.L Annual, 1905-l90b, pp. 33-42 

® lieimei, Voyages (Constable), p 260. 

* Muhammad &aqi Musta'id l^iin, Maa(h%r*%^3J,amgir%^ p* 77. See also AtJyi&Tu^^-^an^dtd* Cawnpore 
1904, Chaptei II. p. 31. 

^ A.t!sa/»*u-B^BanadH, Lucknow 1S70, Chap. II, p. 5. 

^ Op cit., Cawnpoce 1904, Chap. II. 
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the like of these four rare effigies cannot be conceived in the form creating mind ; 
then how much more wonderful is it that they actually exisi;.” ^ 

There is another interesting reference to the statues in a satirical poem composed 
by N’imat ij^an ‘Ali,® comptroller of Aurangzeb’s kitchen, in mockery of a certain 
Anni Biai, who seems to have been a Pay-Master General (^SakJishl-i^Mulk). 
The text and its translation run as follows : 

" Why has this man, like in appearance to the mahaut of the elephants at the 
Hathya Pol, stopped our pay ? ” ^ 

In substantiation of Dr. Marshall’s statement “ that it was the fashion at one 
time to set up elephant statues at one or other of the gates of every important for- 
tress ” * those in the Port at Bikanir may be instanced. They are known as 
Jaimal and Patta. 


Gordon Sanderson. 


^ ^ A fM.cLl^t^SSZihn £ol« SS4ia 

* Kijnat TThan *Ali» See Oriental B^ogra's>\%oal 'DioHonchry^ Beale, Calcutta p. 20;3 

* 'Kh an *Ali liucknow X893 vTi. 44W 
^ A. S. I Annual, 1905-1906, p 41. 
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EXPENDITURE ON HISTORICAL IJUILDINGS, DELHI 
PORT, SINCE ISSS-ISS'I. 
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10,452 

0 

0 

1905-1906 

ft 

• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

• • 

26,003 

0 

0 

1906-1907 

% 

% 

ft 

ft 



• • 

8,100 

0 

0 

1907-1908 

* 


• 

r 

ft 


• « 

10,201 

0 

0 

1908-1909 

• 



ft 

ft 


• • 

34,813 

0 

0 

1909-1910 

ft 

ft 


ft 

ft 

4 

• • 

20,092 

0 

0 

ialO-1911 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

4 

ft 

• • 

20,948 

0 

0 

1911-1912 


ft 

ft 

ft 


ft 

« • 

81,240 

0 

0 







Gband Totai. 

. 2,73,000 

0 

0 


The amonnie prior to 1908-1904 inolude petty aanuid repairs, 
included. There w an annual grant of Rs. 3.000 for Delhi buildings. 
«tcO IS also paid for. 


After 1903*1 904 petty annual repairs are not 
Out of this amount staff (okowktdarSf swe^ers^ 
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EXCAVATIONS AT BHiTA. 

— 4 

T he ancient remains at BMta, near Allaliabad, -were first made known by G-en. 

Cunningham, who visited the site in 1872, and gave, in his report^ for that 
year, a descriptive account of its location and general features. Bhita was identified 
by Gen. Cunningham with the old Bitbhaya-pattana, a town mentioned in the 
Vira Charitra as having flourished in the days of Mahavira, and, to suit this identi- 
fication, the name of the village was given in his reports as Bitha. There can be no 
qixestion, however, that the correct spelling, according to the local pronunciation, is 
Bhita — a 3iame which the village has very naturally derived from its situation on an 
ancient mound and which is common to many another village of Northern India in 
a similar situation ; while, as to the original name of the place there is good reason 
to suppose, as we shall presently see, that it was Vichhi or Viohhigrama. 

Besides some fragmentary sculptures belonging to a torana and railing of the 
^uhga period, Gen. Cunningham collected several short inscriptions, said to have 
been found at Bhita or the neighbouring Heoriya, and from these records he con- 
cluded that Buddhism was the prevailing religion at Bhita during the period 
immediately following the Indo-Scythian rule in North-W est India.” * This con- 
clusion was, no doubt, reasonable enough in the light of the limited evidence then 
available ; it is not, however, borne out by the results of my recent excavations, 
which, so far as the period referred to is concerned, yielded cult objects mainly of a 
Brahmanical character. 

Gen. Cunningham also made an effort to examine the defences of the old 
town, and for this purpose out a section through the rampart on the south-east side 
of the chief mound, or the garh, as it is now locally known, revealing there a small 
portion of the old city wall. To this discovery and to the conclusions to which it 
led Gen. Cunningham, I shall revert again when speaking of the fortifications at 
the end of the Bastion Street. 

In the following description of my excavations, I shall start with the largest 
group of structures near the gate in the south-east wall of the town, and will proceed 
afterwards to deal with the smaller detached groups towards the north and north-west. 


^ -4. S, V ol. Ill, pp. 46 — 52. 

® XiOc. cifc*, p. 47. 
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Buildings 3 and Of the entrance itself and its flanking defences few traces now remain, and 
it is impossible to reconstruct its plan with any degree oL certainty. It seems 
probable, however, that it was not unlike the approaches to later Indian forti esses, 
where instead of a single gate, there were two or thioe, with guard-rooms attached 
disposed at intervals along the roadway, which ran between high flanking walls. In 
the Mauryan period the buildings III and IV, which lac(‘ eacli oUkw on opposite 
sides of the road, probably did duty as guard-houses or were closely coniKvted in 
some other way with the defences ; ior their construction is much more massivi' 
than that of the private houses of the period. The loundations of these buildings 
start from a depth of 4 feet below the concrete surface in the load way between them, 
and are composed oi bricks measuring 20" x 12" UiVil" X 2 2" to 3 with si'voral 
courses of unbaked brick below, the iaco ol the foundalions being pi'otected by layeis 
oi hmJsar alternating with pounded potsherds, and their corners lurthec strength- 
ened by massive stones laid against them on the outside.^ Where theie was 
relatively httle superinenmbent weight, i.e , below the doorways oJ the I)uilding.s, the 
foundations were not cariied down so deep. In the Gujita epoch a side street was 
taken over the N. W. end of building III, which by then had been reduced to its 
foundations, and about the same time the supoistruetuie ol the remainder musi 
have been rebuilt, the small bricks or brickbats used in the i econstnicLion being 
oharaxjteristic of that period. 

To the Gupta epoch also belong some ponderous and roughly cut blocks ol stone 
which were found in the roadway some 2' or 3' above the level ol the Mauiyan load 
In two of these blocks were massive iron rings which appear to have been used as 
sockets for the doors of a gate to swing in. On another block was lound the name 
carved in Gupta oharaotors It is noteworthy that iu the main 
thoroughfares both at this point and elsewhere the accumulation of ddbris was mucli 
less rapid than in the houses adjoining, the thoroughlares themselves being kept 
clear for trafELc. Thus the aveiage rate of accumulation in the roads was hardly 0' 
in a century, whereas in the houses it was at least treble as much 
Buildings I and 2. The remains of structures I and II, on either side of the road as one enters the 
town, also belong to the Gupta period. They are ol poor construction and now so 
mutilated, that it is impossible to restore their plan. It seems manifest, howevci, 
that they could not have formed part of the dofonces, and it may be surmised that 
they were shops placed between the inner and outer gates. 

Between these two buildings and in the middle of the road are the romaius of a 
low waU composed of bricks measuring 18" x 9" x 3" with a floor on its N. E. side, of 
kaohoha brick spread over with concrete. This floor is about 4' below the floor of 
the Mauryan buildings III, IV and V and is probably long antecedent to them. It 
seems to be approximately contemporary with a concrete floor which was found to 
the S. W. of building IV on about the same level. The concrete in both cases is 
composed of hmkw' and very small potsherds, and has not the compactness or hard- 
ness of the concrete in the trench between XII and XXTT described below. 

Building 7 - the group of buildings to the left of this road as one enters the town the 

earnest complete- staruoture is the Home of the which I have ventured aa 

^ Similai foaEdations were i»et with in building XL, 
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to name from a seal-die of terra-cotta found beneath the floor level of room O.^ The 
l^end on this die appears to read Sahijitiye nig ammo,, in letters of the 3rd or, perhaps 
4th century B.C, Probably it was buried by chance when the foundations of the 
house were being laid, but, whether this was so or not, the house must on other 
grounds be assigned to the Mauryan epoch. The plan of the building is simple. 
It consists of an open rectangular coturtyard in the centre, with twelve rooms disposed 
around it on the four side's, access to the courtyard being obtained through two 
entrances, J and M, facing each other on opposite sides of the building. In front 
of the chamber B is what appears to have been a verandah, while in front of the 
room P is a later addition, intended perhaps to screen off the door. The resemblance 
of the plan of this house, and of others also which I shall presently describe, to that 
of the old Buddhist Monasteries * is patent, and it may be taken for granted, I think, 
that the latter were copied from this type of domestic house. As regards construc- 
tion, all the houses of the Mauryan and later periods have their superstructures built 
of kiln-burnt bricks, kachcha bricks being reserved in a few of the earliest buildings 
only for the lower part of the foundations. In the Souse qf the Guild the walls of 
the rooms on the S. E. side descend some two feet lower than those on the other 
three sides and their bricks are laid as headers instead of stretchers.® This greater 
thickness and stability were, I presume, given to the walls on this side of the house 
in order that they might carry a second storey ; for the same phenomenon is observ- 
able in other buildings on this site, and it is well known that upper stories were in 
vogue at that period. 

The Souse of the Guild does not appear to have stood for any great length 
of time, or to have been rebuilt when once it had fallen to ruin. That its remains had 
vanished from sight by the end of the 3rd century A. D., is proved by the position 
and orientation of the well at the side of the courtyard built about that time ; but it 
is probable that the house had been destroyed long before then, vis., about the time 
when the neighbouring house of Nagadeva was being erected, I conclude this from 
the fact that the antiquities found in the debris above the floor level, which may he 
assumed to have been left there when or soon after the house was deserted, belong to 
the first century B. 0., and are contemporary with those discovered in the founda- 
tions of the house of Nagadeva Moreover, it will be seen from the plan on Plate II 
that at that time a circuit wall was put up around the area occupied by the Souse 
of the Guilds and it seems likely that the remains of the house were then levelled 
up and the site converted into an open courtyard or garden attached to the house of 
Nagadeva. 

The interior of the rooms and courtyard were excavated to a considerable depth 
below the floor level, but only a few objects of terracotta were found. These in- 
clude the seal-die referred to above (S. I), the torso of a female figurine (T. 11), a 


1 I have attached this name to the house foi the sake o£ distinction, though the seal is piohably somewhat older 
than the house. In the case of other houses theie is reason to suppose that the names given to them were the names 

of their actual occupiers. 

^ Quotation fiom 0 F. Fouohei. 

® The biiclvs of the chambers on the south-east side average 18 J' X 9" x 2|", while m the lest of the house 
■they average 31" x I0i"x3|". The two sizes were no doubt used at one and the same time foi purposes of 

economy. 
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primitive vessel modelled in human shape (T. 12) and the wheel of a toy cart (T. 8). 
The last-mentioned came from a depth of some 7 foot below the foundations of the 
house, and, to judge from the deposits above it, can hardly bo assigned to a later 
date than the sixth century B.O., and may bo considerably earlier. The other 
three objects arc probably but little older than the house itself. 

Of the antiquities found on the floor level oi the house and belonging, as slated 
above, to the first century B. 0., the most noteworthy were (a) Two ivheels ol a 
terracotta toy cart, minutely decorated on the outside with sjwkes, rosett('s, and floral 
ornaments in the characteristic stylo of tlio time (T. 27-8). Many other ronmants of 
similar carts and their riders were found in other buildings, anil from llu'm it Is easy 
to restore those little toys, so interesting in connexion xvith the wcll-lcnovni play of 
the Mrichchhakatika. Usually, they were fashioiunl like tricyles Ihe rider bclwecn 
the two front wheels being sometimes a man or xvoman, somelimes an animal, 
while in one case the four horses themselves ol the chariot are ri'prosc'nted in relief.^ 
(S) Three caskets of finely veined steatite, lound on the floor lovii ol the j)assago Jf. 
(St. 4.0, 41, 43.) One of them is spherical and the other two round, with a flat base 
and lid. All are tuimed on the lathe, and the spherical casket, unfortunately 
incomplete, is of singularly fine workmanship. These caskets no doubt, like the 
Greek pyceis, did duty in the ordiirary way as jewel or toilet boxes, and wore 
adapted by the Buddhists as convenient receptacles for the sacred relics deposited in 
their stupas, (c) Half of a stone grinding stool, decorated with two winged lions 
rampant. 

Brom the debris above the floor came, among other objects, a small aydgapafla 
slab of green slate, belonging to the Kushana period (St. 32), two clay scalings in- 
scribed in characters of the same age, and a number of other sealings dating from the 
2nd or 3rd century A.D.* onwards. Among the latter two ore of especial interest as 
furnishing new names of rulers, connected, apparently, with the Andhra line of 
kings, namely Maharaja Gautamiputra Sivamegha and Baja Vasishthipuira Bhima- 
sena. 

Building 6. The row of shops fronting the road on the N. E. side of the Hoiise of the 

Guild call for no special comment. They were orginally constructed in the Suuga 
period, but were rebuilt in Gupta times when the extension also over the remains of 
the Mauryan building IV was added. 

BuUdings 12 and Immediately to the north-west of the Souse of the Guild is the house and 
shop of Fagadeva, which appears to liave been built about the close of the first 
century B. 0. It is very much the same in plan as the house already described, the 
most noticeable differences between them being that in the later structure there is 
more variety in the relative sizes of the rooms, and that the verandah is considerably 
larger. The shop consists of three rooms only, divided from the house by what 
was probably an open court, and in front of these rooms was a raised platform or 
verandah, such as is commonly seen in the Indian bazaars of to-day. Originally, 
this platform was divided into two by a passage leading into the central chamber, 
but in the 3rd or 4th century A. D., when the floor level had risen several feet, a 


1 See T. 20 
=■8,26 and 27. 
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fliglit of steps was inserted and a new doorway constructed Jiiglier uj). Lying 
against these steps was found a coping stone of a railing inscribed with a line of 
writing in Brahmi characters of about the 2nd century B.C.^ 

The bricks employed in the south-west row of chambers in this house measure 

X 12^" X 2^", whereas in the rest of the house and shop they are 17^" X Ilf" 
X 2f "j which is the same size, approximately, as those used in all the other houses of 
tlus period. The later additions are built mainly of brickbats taken from the earlier 
structures. As to the foundations, they are very similar in character, both in this 
house and in others of the same epoch, to the earlier foundations of Maury an times, 
the chieC points of difference being as follows : — 

(1) In the earlier foundations, where kankar is used, it is laid with broken pot- 
tery or brick in alternating courses, while, in the later, the kankar is mixed indiscri- 
minately with broken brick. (2) Broken potsherds are almost entirely absent in the 
later. (3) In the earlier, the walls are carried deeper under-ground than in the 
later, the brickwork of the foundations often extending to a depth of 4 feet in the 
Mauryan jieriod, but not more than 2 feet in later times. (1) Heavy stones are used 
to protect the corners in both periods, but in the later they project above the 
ground level and are more in the nature of kerbstones, whereas in the earlier they 
are completely buried. 

Considering that they are built of a single course of brick without mortar, the 
walls of tbi.s and of many other houses on this site are remarkably well preserved. 
In this particular building they were found standing in places to a height of over 
11 feet above the original floor level. Of course, they had been repaired on many 
occasions, and, as the ground level rose, the lower courses had been effectually protect- 
ed against damage ; but, even so, it seems surprising that they could have held together 
so well through all the centuries that have elapsed since they wore finally deserted. 

The stratification in this house and shop oi Nagadova is singularly well defined, 
and as instructive as in any building on the site Brom the earliest stratum ex- 
posed comes the interesting little mould, of which an impression is figured in Plate 
XXII, 9.® It was found between 6 and 7 feet beneath the foundations of room n 
and can hardly be later than the 3rd century B. 0.; more probably, it is considerably 
earlier. The device is that of a woman under a palm tree with an uncertain object 
on her proper right, and, small and relatively rough as the work is, one cannot be 
mistaken as to the truly Indian character of it. To the next stratum belong the 
walls shown in blue, and the well which is partly concealed beneath the wall 
separating the chambers P. and O. This well starts 8 feet below the foundations 
of the party wall referred to, and was excavated to a depth of 20 from its top, a 
great deal of pottery being found within. It has a circular shaft, which for the first 
7 feet is composed of wedge-shaped bricks measuring I7i" along the outer edge, 9^" 
across, and 10" along the inner edge ; further down, the shaft is construored of 
closely fitting terracotta rings laid one above the other.® 

The third stratum is reached in the foundations themselves of the house and 


^ Inscription No. 1. 

2 See T. 9. 

3 Cf, foi similai constiucbion tli« wells in buildings 30, 43 and 45. 
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shop of Nagadeyaj mixed with which were foxind a number of terracotta hgurinos, 
pottery and other objects of the first centuiy B. 0. Among those may bo j>arti- 
cularly mentioned : {a) the figurino of a male figure in squatting posture, with a 
head-dress and floral fillet and plumes (T. 19); (5) plaque with' four horses facing, 
in relief, and floral border above. The horses are plumed and harnessed, as in 
the Sauchi’ and other contemporary sculptures (T. 20); (<?); miniature figure of a 
camel (T. 30). (d); the base of a steatite casket (St. 42); (e) an iron liatchet 
and chisel (I. 2 and 4); (y) a gold serpentine finger ring >vith six coils very finely 
executed (G. 5); Nothing that can be ascribed to a later date than the first contmy 
B. 0. was found in the foundations of this house, and we may assume, therefore, 
that the house was erected about that time. 

The next, or fourth, stratum is found on the original floor of the house. Among 
the minor finds in this stratum, all of wliich belong lo the Xiisliana period, were : 
(a) Seventeen copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka ; (&) a terracotta male bust 
(T. 39) ; (o) a well-preserved water bottle of fine clay, painted red (P. 52) ; (cl) cir- 
cular clay scaling with device of bow and arrow, as on Andhra coins, and the legend 
Oagofta in Kushana characters (S. 73) ; (e) ditto, device of soaslika and vase symbol, 
and legend Na{m)di in Kusliana characters (S. 19) ; (,/) ditto, with legend Na{m)- 
disa, in Kushapa script (S. 20). Among objects of later Kushana date which were 
found in the debris covering this floor and between it and the upper floor wei*o ; («) 
a seal-die of ivory with legend, in late Kushana script, Nagadeasya, apparently for 
Nagadevasya, which I have assumed to bo the name of the ovoier of the house and 
shop at that time (S. 5) ; (6) clay sealing, with soastika and two other symbols and 
legend Kasakaaa (S. 110). That the house was hurriedly deserted, owing to some 
catastrophe, in the Kushana period, and afterwards suffered to fall to ruin, seems 
manifest from the coins and other articles left lying on the floors, and by the subse- 
quent accumulation of debris in the rooms and court, but how long the edifice had 
been standing when this happened, it is impossible to determine with any degree of 
accuracy. 

The fifth stratum, like the fourth, is also clearly defined by a pakha floor, con- 
structed some 3 feet above the original one, when the deposits inside the house liad 
gradually accumulated to that height. This seems to have happened towards the 
end of the 3rd century A.D. at which time the additions to the house shown in 
green on the plan were also made ; but ihe minor objects found on this second floor 
belong, as we ^ould naturally expect, to the time when the house was evacuated, 
not to the period of its restoration. This second evacuation, wMoh took place in the 
early Gupta epoch, seems to have been as precipitate as the first and to have result- 
ed from some hostile attack on the city ; for many missiles, such as catapult and 
sling balls, were found in the houses and lanes, and most of the houses themselves 
were burnt, while in the house which I am describing even the sacred images of the 
gods were abandoned to their fate. These images, numbering seven, were found in 
room B ; one of them (T. 49) is a terracotta figure of ^iva with his wife Parvati, 
seated side by side on a throne with bull and lion couehant in front ; another (T. 47) 
is a terracotta model of a shrine, consisting of a circular dish with a portal on one 
side, inside of which are seven female figures seated in a ring, with a pedestal in the 
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centre. Tlie group of figures was damaged by a large sling stone, whioh. liad lodged 
between tliem, doubtless during the attack on the city. Other objects of interest 
found on and above this floor were a stone grinding table, decorated with leaf de- 
signs, quarter lotuses, waves and dots (St. 24) ; copper saucer, bowl, bangles, and 
pendant (0. 16, 17, and 22-24) ; iron arrow head and ladle (I. 8 and 14) ; and the 
sealings numbered 16, 35, 43 and 76 in the list below. 

A singularly interesting problem is presented by the discovery in this house of 
IS'agadeva, as well as in several other buildings on the site, of a number of celts and 
other neolithic implements of slate, sandstone and diabase. They were found in the 
Kushana and Early and Late Gupta levels, and there can be no mistake as to the 
periods to which they belong. How, then, is their presence to be accounted for ? 

I think that the most reasonable explanation is that, after being sacked and desolated 
by enemies, the town was on several occasions occupied by neighboriring jungle 
tribes, who were still in the neolithic state of culture, and who left these implements 
behind them. Another possible explanation is that stone implements were still be- 
ing used for sacrificial or other religious purposes by people who had emerged cen- 
tmies before from the neolithic state but this is less likely in view of the variety 
of the implements, which, if due to artificial conservatism, would reasonably be ex- 
pected to be of a more or less uniform type. Whatever may be the true explanation, 
we have here conclusive proof that neolithic implements were in use in Tn dia . until 
medimval times 

The house of Jayavasuda is of the same age and of much the same character as Building ip. 
the house of Nagadeva, though it boasts of a well in the com’tyard, and of a store or 
treasure chamber beneath the floor of the corner room r. The latter feature is com- 
mon to several other houses on the site, and recalls the somewhat similar chambers in 
the palace at Knossos, though there they are relatively shallow In this case, the 
chamber is 13 feet deep, provision being made for descending to the bottom by the 
insertion of cross beams at intervals, in the walls ; the beams, however, were widely 
spaced, and in such a confined area it must have been extremely inconvenient to 
climb up and down. The well referred to, in the courtyard was surmounted in the 
early Gupta period with a square well-head 4' 9" high. The circular section below 
this is contemporary with the house. It descends to a depth of 33" belou the floor 
level and is constructed throughout of cuneiform bricks convex on the outer edge, 
concave on the inner, and measuring 8J" across X T along the inside and 10|" along 
the outside. 

The stratification in this house corresponds precisely to that in the house of 
Nagadeva, and there can be no doubt that it was built, destroyed and rebuilt at about 
the same times. Erom the foundations of room f came the beautiful terracotta 
medallion T. 17, figured in Plate XXIV. The scene, which is repeated on both sides 
of the medallion, recalls in every feature the reliefs of Safichi, but the workmanship 
of the die from which this reKef was stamped, is infinitely more minute and delicate 
than any workmanship in stone or marble could ever be. In this case I think it 

» BzampleB of sttehconsemtism are to be found among the ancient Egyptians and the Mexioans. The Jews, too 
it will be remembered, continued to uee stone knives for circumcision in a metal age (Ex. IV, 25 and Josh. V, 2), 
wMle the Romans used them for sacrifice ; whence the proveib inter sacrum sarumque stare. But I do not know that 
the true neolithic types of implements weie preserved in any of these cases. 

F % 
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probable that the die was of ivory — the material of several of the seal-dies found at 
Bblta ; but, whether this surmise be right or wrong, I have no doubt that this was 
just the sort of work that was being turned out at the time by the ivory carvers of 
Ujjain, who, as we know, were employed upon the sculptures at SaKchi As to the 
scene depicted on the medallion, Dr. Vogel has suggested a comparison with the scone 
in Kalidasa’s famous drama, the ^akuntalS, in which king Dushyanta with his 
charioteer is being entreated not to kill tho antelope, which has fled for refuge to 
Kanva’s hermitage. 

On the Kushana level, i.e., on the lower floor, wore found a variety of potteries, 
a female figurine of rough make (T. 34i), and several seals, among which were two 
belonging to guilds inscribed in Kushana oharactoi*s (S. 67 and 59) and another 
reading Tmamitasa in characters of somewhat earlier dale (S. Gt). 

On the second floor, evidences of a conflagration were obvious in all the rooms, 
but most especially in the verandah and south-west side o£ tho courtyard, where there 
were great quantities of charred rice and other grain. Here it was that a particular- 
ly fine collection of clay scalings, containing twenty-three different types, wore 
found. Erom tho fact that they were scattered about over a thick layer of charred 
rice and ashes, with other burnt debris above them, I think it likely that they had 
fallen from the upper storey, when it collapsed in the flames. The whole collection 
is an extremely interesting one and is Cully described in tho list of seals below.^ 
Particularly fine specimens are Nos. 25 and 32 of the list, the former of which con- 
tains the name of an unknown prince, apparently of the Andhra line, " Maharaja 
Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja.” Prom tho same floor, room p, came a seal-die of 
ivory with the legend, in northern Gupta characters ; Srestlu Jayavasuda “ the banker 
Jayavasuda ”, who, wo may believe, was the owner of tho house at that time. 

Before proceeding to the houses on tho opposite (N. E ) side of the road, I must 
pause for a moment at a deep pit which I caused to bo sunk in tlio roadway between 
the buildings 12 and 22. In this pit tlic Gupta stratum ended between 8 and 9 
feet from the surface ; then came the Kushana, 6unga and Mauryan and pre-Mauryan 
d6bris clearly marked by tho numerous burnt bricks and brickbats mingled with it. 
This kind of debris extended down to a depth of some 15 feet from the surface and 
j udging from the clear stratification in the neighbouring houses appears to carry us 
back to the 4th century B. C. Below this level tho ddbris was mainly composed of 
mud or unbaked brick mixed with innumerable fragments of pottery and divided by 
thin lines of charcoal mingled with kanhar and xDottory which mark a successive 
series of habitations. A t about 17 feet from tho surface, however, on the north-east 
side of the trench several courses of massive bricks came to light, measuring some 
I?" X 16" X 4 J". These are the earliest baked bricks found on the site. I estimate 
that they belong to the 4th or 5th century B . C. Still lower down, at a depth of 21 feet 
from the surface and on the S. W. side of tho pit, was a floor, several inches in thick- 
ness, made up oC broken potsherds and clay. The clay and potsherds appear to have 
been mixed together, pounded hard, and then burnt in situ ; for the burning is much 
too regular and perfect to have been effected by accidental fire, even though the 


> Kos. 22, 26, SI. 32, o9, 46, 48, 51, 66, 74, 76, 78, 81, 82, 83, 91, 92, 96, 106, 118, 120 
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houses were entirely ot wood. Below this floor were other thin habitation lines of 
ashes and pottery, and then, 2 feet lower down, and at a depth of 23 feet from the sur- 
face, came a floor 6 to 6 inches thiot, composed of kanhar, and pounded potsherds. 
Beneath this floor the digging was continued for another two feet, but only small 
fragments of potsherds were found dispersed here and there in stiff clay, and it did 
not seem worth while to proceed further. 

Allowing for a relatively rapid rate of accumulation and assuming that the 
occupation of the site was continuous, the lowest floor can hardly be assigned to a 
later date than about 800 B. G., and the terracotta floor above it to a century or 
thereabouts later. The minor antiquities found in the lower strata were rough in 
character and few, but their early date invests them with unusual interest. Brom 
the lowest floor and a little above it came the terracottas numbered 3 to 6 in the 
list, as well as fragments of flne black lustre ware with highly burnished surface. 
Brom the terracotta floor came a small cup (P. 8) and about 18" higher, from the 
19-20 foot level, the potteries numbered 7 and 11. 

The terracotta weight (P. 20) was found at a depth of 17 feet from the surface ; 
the miniature elephant (T. 16) two feet higher in the Mauryau stratum and three 
lumps of pure hammered gold (G. 1 ) in the same level. To the Gupta period belongs 
the terracotta head (T. 57) found 8" below the surface, and a clay sealing (S. 97). 

Of the buildings on the opposite (N. E.) side of the main approach Eoad the 
most important is the “ House of Pushyavriddhi, ” as I have named it from an ivory 
seal found in chamber a (23). Portions of this house wore built originally in the 
JVEauryan period, viz., rooms 5, j, and k, as is evident from their foundations and the 
bricks used in them which measure 20|" X 13^" X 2f". The rooms j and k how- 
ever were largely rebuilt in the first century B. 0. and at the same time the rest of ihe 
house was constructed, the whole forming, as usual, a series of chambers around a 
central courtyard, but seemingly on a more irregular plan than the houses described 
above. Unfortunately, the remains of this structure are much damaged, and it is 
not possible, therefore, to determine the plan with the same precision as in other 
cases. The floor level was found at a depth of about 13 feet from the surface on the 
N. E. side of the house, and somewhat less on the other side, owing to the slope 
in the ground towards the High Street. In the case of the chamber 6, the Mauryan 
floor did not appear to have been disturbed, but in the chambers / and k the floors 

been remade at a later epoch, and antiquities of both periods were f ormd below 
them. Like the houses of Nagadeva and Jayavasuda, this one must also have been 
deserted hastily in Kushana times, as indicated by the minor objects found on the 
floors. Like them, too, it was reoccupied again in the 3rd or 1th century, when 
certain additions were made to it ; but the floor laid at that period was not so 
distinctly preserved. Among the smaller antiquities which the excavation of this 
house brought to light, five objects belong to the Mauryan stratum, namely, the 
potteries numbered 23 and 21, a terracotta toy ram (T. 15), a copper bangle (0. 20), 
and a finely worked eircular slab of steatite, decorated with a spiraliform design, 
which was used perhaps as a matrix for stamping gold leaf medallions (St, 35). Of 
later date arc the terracotta figurine (T. 21), a small iron bell (I. 1), and part of a 
stone grinding stool (St. 23). All these were found below the floor level at varying 


Building 33 . 
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depths in the foundations of the house, -while on or immediately above the floor 
were articles of Kwhana fabric, viz., the terracotta figure of an elephant (T. 38), 
an dyagapatta slab of local sandstone (St. 34), a copper tdmrahmda (0. 9) and an 
earthenware melting pot (P. 64). The seal No. 20, with a legend inscaribed in 
characters of the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. was found about 18" above the floor level 
in room d, seal No 44 about 6' 6" above the same level, and sealing No. 77, about 
4' higher. 

The three ranges of shops fronting on to the High Street, and those in row No 
10 facing on to the side street which was constructed in Gupta times, present no 
features Avhich call for special remark. Por the most i)art tliey were explored to 
the Gupta level only or a few feet below, and all the small antiquities of interest 
found within them are of Gupta date. Among those 1 may notice a terracotia 
plaque (T. 69), an iron arrow-head (I. 20), part of an iron Imificha used by confec- 
tioners (I. 19) and the scalings 79, and 109, the second of which contains the name 
of Vichliigrama, which, as already stated, I take to be th(‘ ancient name of Bhita.^ 

Prom the house of Pushy avriddhi a broad trench was earned in a north-east- 
erly direction and. revealed the two groups ol remains 27 and 28, the former belong- 
ing to a house of the 1st century B.O. largely rebuiH and repaired in Gupta days, the 
laljter to a row of shops fronting on to anotlicr street which runs, roughly, parallel 
with the High street. Towards the S W. this street leads direct to one of the 
bastions of the town wall, and, accordingly, I have named it ‘ Baslion Street ’. 
Continuing the trench on its further side, I came upon the two houses of Gauiidasa 
and Bharadasa, which I proceeded to excavate entirely, widening out the treneli so 
as to clear the side streets around the tenements as well as part of the adjacent 
buildings. The House of Gauridasa (No. 29) was built in the 1st century B 0 , and, 
except for the addition, sometime in the 3rd or 4th century, ol the verandali i in 
the courtyard, does noi appear to have been altered or repaired to any great extout 
in later times. What precisely was the purpose of the small chambers in the floor 
of room m is not apparent, but it seems likely that they, as well as the deeper 
chamber in room Z, were intended for stores or for treasui-es In the plan (PI XIII) 
the latter chamber is shown as contemporary with the building of the house ; it is 
not improbable, however, that it was constructed at a subsequent date. The drain 
running along the passage at the side of the house like the similar drains of the 
neighbouring houses, was constructed, apparently at about the same time as the 
verandah, for carrying off the water from the interior court. Later on, in the Gupta 
period, when d4bris had accumulated inside the courtyard and another floor was laid 
at a higher level, the section of the drain inside the house had necessarily to be 
raised. The walls of this house of Gauridasa were constructed of bricks averaging 
17|"xlli"x2^", laid as stretchers, and were found in a singularly good state of 
preservation, their height, in places, being as much as ten feet. 

The several strata in this house as well as in the house of Dharadasa next door 
closely resemble those in the houses of Jayavasuda and Nagadeva, the only difference 
being that in both these houses there was a well defined floor of ihe Gupta epoch about 


> Cf Seal No 11. 
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6' Q" above the original floor and 1' 9" above the 2nd floor which was added in the 
3rd or 4th century A. D. Moreover, in the house of Dharadasa there was an addi- 
tional floor, composed of bricks measuring about 171" X lOf " X 2^", which was laid 
from 8" to 12" above the original floor and which probably dated from the latter part 
of the 1st century A. D. 

The original plan of this house of DharadSrSa is difilcult to determine owing 
to the reconstructions which took place in the 3rd or 4th century A. D. and which 
are indicated in green on the plan. These reconstructions conceal from view the 
earlier foundations on the N. E. side of the house, but it is probable that the later 
walls were erected on the remains of, and consequently follow the same line as, the 
earlier, although it must be admitted that the two chambers on the N. E. side are 
larger in proportion to the size of the house than would naturally be expected in the 
earlier period. Cn room a of this house is a well which seems to have been sunk in 
late Kushana epoch. It is constructed of the usual earthenware rings, 5^" deep and 
2' 5" in diameter (internally) and is capped with a square well head, 1' 6" high above 
the circular section. This well was cleared to a depth of 6' only. 

It will be seen from the plan and photograph on Plates XIII & that there 

wove long and narrow erections against the fa 9 ades of these and the adjacent houses in 
Bastion Street, and at first sight it might be supposed that they served the same purpose 
as the plinths supporting the verandahs in front of the shops in the Hi^ Street. This 
supposition, however, is precluded both by the height of the walls and the fact that 
thci’o are no entrances from the street to the chambers behind them. The brick work 
of the inner face of the walls of these projections was left rough, and the rubble 
filling Avithin was of the same quality throughout, and manifestly not the result of 
gradual accumulation. It is obvious, therefore, that these additions, were in the 
naiure of solid buttresses against the fa 9 ades of the houses, but for what definite 
purpose they were erected is not apparent. Erom a constructional point of view 
they would be useful of course as supports to relatively thin and unsubstantial walls 
of the houses, and it may have been that they extended only as high as the top 
of the first storey, thus forming high plinths for open verandahs on the level of the 
first floor. It is more probable, however, that they were built for purposes of 
defence either against external foes, who might have to be fought from street to 
street, or against thieves, who appear to have made an art of breaking through house 
walls.^ In this connexion, it is to be noticed that as a rule only one entrance, and 
that generally a very narrow one, was allowed to each house, and that the lanes 
around wore carefully blocked up with cross walls at various points. This may have 
been for structural reasons, but it served also for protection as well. Party 
walls appear to have been rigidly avoided, possibly because they could be too easily 
pierced from the other side. 

As to the minor finds made in these two houses, the ground was not penetrated 
to more than a few feet below the bottom fioor, and that only in one or^two rooms. 
Consequently the Mauryan stratum was untouched, and of the later period only 

1 Cf, MricholihatatikS Act, HI, TTlieza the oithodos tnelhoas of removing the biicka from a wall are deeoiibed. 
Tbe Totxwptx®? o* Greece was peihaps equally professional The introduction of moitar must have put an effectual 
stop to this method of buiglary in India. 
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two relics of any interest were fonnd. These are two little figurines oC terracotta 
(T. 22 and 23), which once belonged to toy tricycles. The foriuor is illustrated in 
Plate YXTTT To the Kushana period belong the terracottas numbered 36 and 45 ; 
the potteries numbered 61, 63, 62, and 69 ; an iron Jiatchet ([. 6) and a seal with the 
legend mgamasa in Kushapa characters (S. 58). TJio above came from the lowest 
floors in the two houses Par more nuinorous wore the finds of the Gupta period 
which were brought to light in the higher strata. Among those wore a large 
collection of terracotta figurines and a variety of seals and clay scalings. Of the 
latter the most noteworthy arc : Nos. 3, 7 and 9 giving the names of Oharadasa, 
Guridasa and Manoratha, who appear the have been, the occupants of ilie liousos 
at different periods; No. 15, which belonged to “the Loid ol Krdanjara ; ” No. 
24, a find of 45 sealings with the Buddhist creed, all liom llu' same mould ; No. 33 
inscribed with the name ol the “Asvapati, Jayamta ; ” No. 3t“ of the oifioo 
of ayulvta oi H II the Maharaja Saukarasimha and No. t2, belong- 

ing to the ollioo or couii of the district of Samaluusa ” 

Before leaving this part of the silo a few words must bo said oi tlie town wall 
at the S. E. end of the Bastion Street. Tlie deleuces at this ])oiut were exposed lor 
a length of 40 feet, and w’’cro fonnd to consists of a wall, 11' 2" thiok, raised on an 
earthen rampart with a qnadrangular bastion attached, which projects 16' from the 
outer cxu'tain of the wall and measures 31 U'et along its lace The wall appears 
to have been constructed in the eaily Mauryaii o’ ])ie-Mauryan period and was 
pierced originally by a gateway at this point. The (‘utiance, liowevor, was closed 
up in the Mauryan period and at the same time the wall was strengthened liy the 
addition of a bastion, whicli was subsequently enlarged by tlie addition oi a casing 
4' in thickness The bastion is standing to a hcinht ol 6' to 9' aliovo its liasc which 
was 13' below the surface ol the mound. 'I ho innei and ('ailicr part is built of 
bricks^ measuring 20" to20y'xl3i' to 14 x3"io 3}", its coi c t n a height ol 5' from 
the base being composed of unburut livick and, aliove tiiat point, oj' solid Imrnt 
brick throngbont. The bricks oi the later casing are oi approximately the same size, 
and Of the structures in trench 48 and ol building 60 to the N. W. of it there is 
little to he said. The former arc mainly ol the 1st century B. 0. or of the 2nd or 
3rd century A. D. and similar in oharaolcr to those already described. Objects of 
the earlier date (P. 46 and St. 20) were fonnd in the foundations of the house in 
the middle of the trench, but only the original floor of the house was intact, and, 
as regards the antiquities above this floor, nothing dcilnitc as to their date can bo 
predicated from the stratum in which they wore found. Thus, the Gupta scaling 
No. 37 came from chamber i, at a depth of 10' from the surface, and No 67 from 
the same depth in chamber o. On the other hand, the sealing 56 of about the 3rd 
century A. B. was found only 9" and the Kushana seal No. 10 only 12" lower down. 
The building 60 is a temjplc of late Gupta times, which was partially excavated by 
l)r. Puhrer some years ago. I completed the clearance of the foundations, but found 
nothing of special interest. 

Par more interesting and instructive was the excavation in trench No. 40, near 
the north-eastern side of the town. Hero I found flve oleai and distinct strata of 


Q’ho clay of these bncks was mixed with stiaw 
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buildings, tbe most important of them being the Mauiyan (blue), the floor level of 
■which was reached at a depth of 16' below the surface. At their highest point, vis., 
between the chambers c and d, the remains of this stratum were standing to a height 
of 5' 8", exclusive of the foundations which are about 3' deep. The walls are built 
of bricks averaging 20 " laid lengthwise as headers in a single course. 
The floors inside the rooms g and d are composed of brick laid flat and covered by 
a thick layer of earth with a coating of concrete, of inferior composition, above. 

The remains of the room h in the middle of the trench appear to belong to two 
periods, the lower part of the walls being of the same date as the rest of the horrse, 
while the upper part, which has a slightly different orientation, is somewhat later. 
In the upper section the bricks are laid as stretchers ; in the lower, as headers ; but 
in both sections they are approximately of the same size. Beneath the lower 
foundations of this chamber* are the remnants of two other walls of pahJca brick, 
which belong to a still earlier stratum. In these two walls the bricks measure 20^" 
X 14i" X 3" and are laid as stretchers. To the same early age belong the foundations 
oC the chamber i immediately to the north-west. 

This Mauryan building must have fallen into almost complete ruin before the 
structures of the succeeding stratum above were erected ; for the ddbris beneath the 
floor of the latter consisted largely of roof tiles, semi-petrified wooden beams, and, 
bricks from the walls of the Mauryan dwelling. The roof tiles were roughly gi’ooved 
on one side, plain on the other, and provided at the edges with flanges, which over- 
lapped one another, so that there was no need of separate ridge tiles, such as were 
used at a later date, to protect the interstices between them. 

Of the smaller antiquities found on the floor of this building or in the debris 
immediately above it, only three are deser-ving of mention, vis., a metal armlet, re- 
sembling the modern ananta (0. 19) ; an earthenware goblet CP. 46) ; and a goldsmith’s 
molting pot (P. 47). Whether they belong to the Mauryan or early Sunga period, 
cannot be determined with certainty. 

The walls of the next stratum spring from a level about 2' G" above the brick 
and concrete flooring of the Mauryan building ; and are constructed partly of 
bricks taken from the earlier edifice, partly of new bricks averaging 17^" X 10]" x 2^". 
In room a is a store chamber the bottom of which is about 3' 6" below the fioor of 
the Mauryan house, and in chamber e is a well, descending to a depth of 17'. The 
shaft of the weU is square for the first seven feet from the top, and built of bricks ; 
but circular below and composed of earthenware rings. On the floor of chamber b 
was found the very interesting fragment of a relief (St. 8) figured on Plate XXXT, 
the style of which suggests a date later than the sculptures of the SaSchi G-ateways, but 
earlier than the Kushana work of Mathura. I assign it to about the middle of the 
first century A. D. ; and it is likely enough that the building in which it was found 
feu to ruin about this time. To about the same date belongs the vase numbered 42. 

The foundations of the buildings in the next stratum (green in plan) start from 
a height of about 4' 6" above the Mauryan level. The bricks used in them are of 
the same size as those in the previous stratum (17^"X lOf" X2J"), but none of the 
earlier Mauryan bricks are mixed with them. Prom the d4bris, 1' 6" below the 
floor level of this stratum, came the Kushana seal No, 71, and to about the same 

Q 
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period are to be assigned the small copper bowl (0. 2) and the potteries numbered 
55, 56, 68, 61, 66 and 67. 

At the back (S.W.) of the chambers a and b and at a little distance from them 
I exposed in a deep pit another interesting wall, wliich probably antedates the 
earlier walls in room h ; for the floor level is 20' below the surface ; ivud the 
bricks employed here are of a smaller size (17" X 8" X 3J"). The foundations 
of this building are laid in pakka brick lor a depth of 2' below tlio floor level, and 
are splayed with 6 footings on the outside. Below the paleLa brick are several 
com’ses of unburnt brick. The whole was strongl honed by a packing oi itawAcj/’, 
alternating in layers with broken potsherds, materials which must also have 
afforded a flrst class bed for the slreol ])assing alongside the building. The only 
minor antiquity from this pit was a priinilive tcrracoila iigurine (T. 7). 
and The remains in the ciitlings 41 and 51 call lor no parliculav ooimnent. The 
former, which are of Gupla date and built of brickbats, were covered by nine feet 
of hard soil, and I did not iherefori' feel Jusiiiled in going to the ox]>ense ol iollow- 
ing them up further The lalter ri'pri^senl I wo periods ol building, the GujAa and 
E^ushana (?), but hero again it would have involvi'd too much labour lo continue 
their excavation. 

In the low-lying ground between those two trenches the surlaco soil had been 
carried away to a depth of some 10 or 11 foot by tlie rains washing from the liigber 
ground through the gateway of the toAvn, and accordingly 1 decided at an early 
stage in the excavations, to make a cutting hero with a viow to examine the earlier 
strata of tho site. The trencl^ which I opened up mcastu’od 80' long by 34' broad, 
and was eventually carried down to a depth of 34' liom the surlaco. At its eastern 
end is a well, probably of the 1st century B. 0., wdiicli is constructed of oarthou- 
ware rings 4y' high and provided with a projecting flange at the top. This well is 
practically at the surface level. Beyond it, towards tho N. E are the remains of 
some chambers of earlier dale, the foundations of which arc 4' lower down. In 
one of these chambers (c) was found the tcrracotia figurine !No. 18, a mutilated 
figure of an elephant (T. 29), tw^o wheels of a toy-oart (T. 25-26), and, nearer tho 
surface, the miniature cup (P. 31). Both at this point and over the whole area 
covered by the rest ol tho trench, the surface ddbris for a dojith oJ two or three 
feet had been much disturbed by the scouring of tho w^ator or other causes and as a 
consequence Andhra, Kushana and Gupta objects wore found side by side with one 
another in the same stratum.^ Lower down, however, the strata wore clearer, the 
Mauryan following the ^uhga, and itseK being followed by the pre-Mauryan and 
primitive strata in regular succession. The remains of burnt brick in this trench 
extended to a depth of about 11' from the surface, corresponding in date with 
the 5th century B. 0. Below that point the ddbris presented the same general 
appearance as it did in the deep trench in the High Street, innumerable fragments 
of pottery being mixed with layers of ash and remnants of concrete, but, here, there 
were no pakka floors of concrete or terracotta, such as I found in the other trench, 
to help in defining more precisely the different strata. Potsherds were found in 
considerable though gradually lessening numbers to a depth of between 28 and 


> See 8. 28, 30, 66 ; T. 98 ; I., 8 j St. 41 ; P. 86. 
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29 feet, after which th.e artificial accumulation of the town gave place to natural 
hcmUar formation, in which, for a few feet were mingled here and there small 
particles of terracotta, which had evidently found their way from above, with the 
percolation of water. 

Of the minor finds from this trench the following are noteworthy. Trom the 
§unga level— P. 44 and T. 14 ; from the Mauryan and pre-Mauryan — St. 37 and 39, 

T. 10 and 13, and P. 22 ; from the earlier strata, — P. 12 and 19 (14'),^ 10 (16'), 

18 (16'), 9 (17'), St. 38 (20'), T. 1, and St. 36 (21'), G. 2 (22'), P. 16 (29') and G. 1 
(29' 3"). The two last mentioned are the earliest objects recovered on the site. 

I estimate that they can hardly be later than the 10th century B. G The jjresence 
of portions of two steatite boxes, tiuned on the lathe and well-finished, at 20' and 21' 
respectively, below the surface, is significant. They must belong to about the 8th 
century B. 0. and show that at that date the people of Bhita were far from being 
in a very primitive state. 

A little to the north-west of the spot I have been describing is a mound Trenches 43 
of moderate dimensions — nov the highest point in Bhita — which I caused to be ex- 
aminod by a trench running from north to south, the cutting being afteru ards 
turned in a south-easterly direction and linked on with trench 42. Near the foot 
of this mound arc three wells, one constructed of brick, the other tu o of earthen- 
ware rings. The bricks used in the former are wedge-shaped, measuring Ilf" 
across, 15" along the outer edge, uhich is convex, and 9^" along the inner, uhich is 
concave The other tn o veils are similar in all respects to the u ell at the cast 
end of trench 42, save that the rings are 5" deep instead of 4.^". The remains on 
the rising ground a little above these veils arc referable to about the 6th century 
A.D The only antiquity of value found in these v as a I roken casket of steatite 
and, near by, a number oC beads of groat variety and interest. Tvo of these beads 
are unique, being composed of glass laid on in thin layers, with gold leaf betv ecn. 

Higher up on the top of the mound is a building of much more solid construc- 
tion, which appears to have been erected about the &th century A. I), or possibly 
later. Its walls vary in thickness from 2' 2" to 3' 11", and are faced with small 
brickbats of different sizes, with a core of rubble betveen them. The faces of some 
of the V alls arc chiselled, but the chiselling appears to have been done before and 
not, as is usually the case, after the bricks vere set in jiosition. Some finely carved 
bricks from some structure of early Gupta date are also bmlt, here and there, into 
the walls. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON STONE.^ 

The only inscriptions besides the legends on the seals, discovered at Bhita, are 
four in number, and are carved on stone. A few letters in the Gupta script 
were also found engraved on a massive brick, but nothing can be made of them. 

^ This and the following numbers in biackets indicate the depth, in feet, at which the -vaiions ob-jpots were found 
» Poi the following list of insonptions and seals I am indebted to my assistant, Pandit Daya Earn Sahm, M.A. 

Eefeicnces to this and other beta are abbieviated as follows — Insciiptions on stone = Insoi. , Seals and Sealings = 
8 ■ Tenaoottas= T. ; Potteiie8=P Stone=St, ; Copper and brass objects = C. ; lion objects = I ; Gold objects =G. 
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1. One line of -writing in Bralimi cliaractcrs of about iho 2nd century B. C. 

Inscribed on a coping stone (St No. 1) found lying against the stci)s in front of 
bouse No 12. Language Sanskrit : — .... ...»*«(?) Seliyd- 

putrena G6mUren{ii)a Tcdrita, hhagavald Ndgasa ... ... 

“ By Gnmitra, a son of Seliya, was caused to bo made of tbo holy 

NSga ” 

2. Another fragmentary inscription on the same coping stone 

priyatdm Sliagma . . . 

"May His Holiness be pleased.” 

Another coping stone, which evidently belonged to the same monuincni, -was 
found built up in a modern cliahUtra in the village of Bhita. An inscription 
carved on it had boon mutilated by the sharpening of tools. The extant xioriion 
reads ; — Kold-pidrena “ by a son of Kota.” ^ 

3. Carved on a fragment of a circular stone column, which judging from its 
curvature represents about a fifili of the whole. 



Transcript. 

1. 1. . . . 

. . . sa alhadasn sa {^tnvatsare^ ] 

1. 2. ... 

. . . tahasa soraje ni . . . . . 

1. 3. ... 

. . . mndtlnd gahapa [_tind*^ 

14... . 

. . . tasa asa&apu ... ... 

1. 5. . . . 

. . . Jee (i^) nahasa putena sa 

1. G. , . 

. . Manihhadasa chhato led \^apU0^'\ 


"In the eighteenth year of ... . . in the prosperous reign of 

. . . taka by . . . . , who was a house-holder, with his kinsman, {ndti) 

.... by a son of .... kenaka . . . ol Manibhadra ... an 
umbrella (was made).” 

It is clear that the fragment on which the inscription is cut formed jiart of the 
staff of an umbrella (chhato). 

4. Carved in large Gupta letters on a rough stone found a little to the south of 
House No. IV. The inscription seems to read : — KarmmamUra. 

SEALS AND SEALINGS. 

Among the minor antiquities unearthed at Bhita, the most interesting and 
instructive perhaps are the seals and scalings, which were found at varying depths 
in different parts of "the site. They number 210 in all and comprise 120 varieties 
and 6*7 duplicate copies. The remaining 23 specimens are too worn to be distin- 
guishable. 

The purpose which such seals served in the life of ancient India, is fully dis- 
cussed by Dr. Pleet in the last edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India} Indian 
kings kept seals {ndma-mudr^ and so did princes, ministers and other olhcials. 


^ It IS notewoitliy that both, m this and in mscnption No. 1 tho donois are described by then matronymics. 
2 The Indian Empne, Yol II, pp 1-88. 
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TMs is evidenced by the AhUjMna-sahunfala, the Rarsha-olmrita and the Mudrd- 
rdhshasa. The seal which Dushyanta presented to Sakuntala was a finger-ring 
carved with his name {namakshardiii) . Such also, presumably, was the golden seal of 
king Harshavardhana. But they were primarily used for marking letters and docu- 
ments. An interesting illustration of this practice is found in the M%<,drdrdks1m8<t, 
where, in the 6th Act, we read that the letter and parcel with which Siddhar- 
thaka was caught when attempting to escape from the camp of Malayaketu, were 
stamped with the seal of the minister Bakshasa.^ Similarly, impressions from the 
seals of kings and other personages of rank were used as passports. Siddharthaka, 
the character referred to, was arrested because he had not obtained a seal {dgrihita- 
mudm) from Bhagurayana who had been entrusted by Malayaketu with the care of 
his camp. The Vana-parDan ^ of the Mahdbhdrata states that on the occasion of a 
siege the arrangements for the defence of the city of Dvaraka included a command 
that “ nobody was to leave the city without a passport, nor was anybody to be 
admitted unless he was equipped with a passport.” A similar stanza in the 
Harivanda ’ directs that “ all persons desirous of going should go with a seal of the 
king. The door-keeper should not admit any person who did not possess a seal.” 

All these classes of seals are represented in the Bhita collection. Of seal- 
moulds or matrices there are thirteen, i. e., one of bronze or copper, six of burnt 
clay, one of stone and five of ivory.* Four of them (Nos 1, 5, 6 and 8 of the list) 
are in the form of circular discs, seven are pyramidal and two (Nos. 4 and 7) ar*e 
shaped like finger-rings with flat surfaces for the device. Some of them have both 
devices and legends carved on them wliile others have only legends or symbols. 
The legends and devices are reversed and countersunk in all except No. 1, where 
the letters are raised. 

Among the sealings two general types prevail, namely, those that were attached 
to letters or parcels and those which were used as tokens or pass-ports, as described 
in a previous paragraph. The main difference between them is that the reverse of 
letter scalings exhibits clear marks of the string or tape to which they were attached, 
whereas the other type is quite plain on the back. Another point of difference is 
that the tokens seem to have been actually baked in fire, whilst the other soalinos 
are either quite kacholia and soft or only slightly exposed to a fire from a distance. 
Four sealings (Nos. 42, 43, 90 and 98), which are plain on the reverse and pierced 
through, seem to have been attached to documents by means of strings and not put 
directly on them. 

The process of sealing letters was described by the late Dr. Bloch ® but not 
altogether clearly. An examination of the back of the seals from Bhita shows that 

^ Qf* maya Aryya-Chanahyena ^roAhama-lekhito lehJio Amatya-Bahshasasya mudrd4dncJih.itdk, 

Tasyaiva mudrd-ldnchJiiid iyam dhharcma^petihd. ** I haye received (this) letter which, was first caused to be 
written by the noble Ohanakya and (then) marked with the seal of the minister Rakshasa, This packet of ornaments 
also bears an impression of the same seal/* 

^ Adhydya 16, verse 18. iVb cJidmudrd-<hhimrydit na cJidmudrah prave^yate* 

® Mudrayd saha gachchhantv, rdjno ye gantwm-l’psavai ^ : chdmudrai> praveshtavyo dvarapdlasya patyatah^ 

St. Petershmg Lexicon, VoL Y, Column 829. 

^ Mitdhshara Sahdahalpadruiin^CL enumerates four substances of which seals were made: 

HauvarnlTk rdjcLilm idmrlm’^dyas^m 'od su^dhhitdm^ salilena sahrid~dhautdm prahshi'pet-tatra 

« A S, JS., 1903-04, p. 101. 
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the broad groove at the back was propahly caused by the rounded surface of the 
article, and not, as Dr. Bloch thinks, by the blade of a knife used to hold the string 
tight. So also the thin cross marks are not due to the blunt edge of the knife, but 
are the impressions of the string itself. The jirocess employed seems to have been 
this : the string was first iiassed round the object, generally twice (for the back 
shows a double string mark), and then tied into a knot. A layer of moisi clay was 
then laid on and sealed. In some instances, however, the string was first wrapped 
round the article and then over the clay, a second layer of clay being added to 
receive the impression This is distinctly shown by the lact that some of the seals 
exliibit one or two holes running through them. These holes are oj)en at both ends, 
for the string which wont through them was either removed in the cotu’se of uiipacL- 
ing, or may have decayed 

In the list appended below, tlic sealings have lieen divided under several 
heads : — temples, rulcis, officials and so ou OI the icligious seals five (Nos. lt-17 
and 23) refer to tlio cult oi Siva, undei the name's oi Kale<vara, Kalanj»ira- 
Bhattaraka, Bhaelre^vara and Main ^vara (®) Only one hears the name oL Vasudova 
(No. 21); one (No. 18) that ol the goelde'ss Saiasvad and two yNos. 19-20) that ol 
Naneli The collection oi 15 scalings (No 21) heaving the Bueldhist oieed is the onl,> 
certain relic of Buddhism \i hieh came to light, though the inscriheel fiagineut ^ ol 
stone laihngs may have been Buddhist or Jama. Tlu' scalings of Iho seconel class 
supply the names of throe rulci -> n ho mu';! h<ive flouiishi'd about the 2nel or 3iel 
Century A D.^ andol queen Mahddevi Buelvamati (No. 30), ol about the lthOcntui,\ 
A. I). The official seals do not lev^oal any new tith's Tlu' sealings ol guilels oi 
assemblies boar the logonel or Ol gc'ogiaphical nani(*s there arc 

only four (Nos. lOG to 109) namely, Olntragiania, Itudikot.i, Jateyagraina and 
Vichhi, the last of 'which is the only one which can be identitu'd with any degioi' of 
probability. Samaharsa or Sdraahasa (No 42) -nas tin* name of a distinct (ozshaya). 

The dates of the seals range between the 3rd oi 4th Contuiy B C. and tlu' 9lh 
or iOth Century A. D The majoiity belong to the Imperial Gujita pci lod, and 
only two seals (Nos. 104-05) to the 9Lh or 10 Century A D. The language ol the 
inscriptions on the pro-Gupta seals is, as usual. Pi aki it or mixed Sanskiit In the 
legends on the remaining seals it is jitiro Sanskrit, though in some instances not 
altogether free from such errors as are commonly met with in copjicr-xdatc and 
other inscriptions. Those are : {a) the omission of tlio msa/i'ga, as in Sarnddli'tyasa- 
putrasya (No. 3), Mahddeoya Sri (No 30) ; (6) th<' doubling ol dh, in Samddlivyaia 
(No. 3) ; (c) the substitution of tho palatal i for the coi'obral sh in Pu^yaviiddhisya 
(No. 6) ; {d) ■wrong case- ending as sya lor eh in ’PuCymrlddhisya ; and (e) omission 
of sandhi as in 8enapati-In° . (No, 31) Tho names of the owners oJ tho seals are 
generally expressed in tlio Genitivo Case A few are, however, in the nominative 
as OhandradattaJ}, (No. 80). In some cases tho names arc loft without any 
case-ending Such are JPadmanahha (No 88), AryyarahsUta (No. 93), Creshlhl 
Jayavamda (No. 2), and Aondiya-D}j,w>'madem (No 38). 

Theu names axe V nshadhTaia, SiTatnSgba and Btlmasina They wore Anohra ohiefs, but then nainea do not 
figuie in any of the PuiSiuc lists published in Kapson’s Caf of the coins of the A/ndhras and TV, Slshatnapas P, 
CLIV, et seq 
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Turning to the symbols, we find that they are all Brahmanical, either ^aiva 
or Vaishnava, the only exception being the fire altar of the Persians, which figures 
on seals Nos. 101-104 and appears also on a few Basarh seals of the Gupta period. 
Among the ^aiva symbols the most prominent are: the Unga (Nos. 15-16), the 
trident (triSula) combined with the battle-axe (No. 14), the Nandi^ada (Nos. 37, 
77, etc.), and the bull (No. 77). In some instances the bull has a sphere or disc 
between its horns, such as appears on certain Andhra coins. A curious, probably 
^aiva, symbol which occurs on eight seals (Nos. 14-16, 25-28, and 86) is a pyramid 
of balls or dots. This symbol occurs on the coins of the Andhras and other 
dynasties and has frequently been called a chaitya by numismatists. The seals, 
however, point to a different explanation. . In seal No. 15, which issued from a 
shrine of ^iva on the Kalanjara hill, the li^a is placed on the toj> of this symbol, 
from which it may be inferred that it is probably a representation of the hill itself. 
In seal No. 16, Avhichalso came from KalaKjara, the tno symbols stand apart, but 
it i-> obvious that here, too, the same hill is meant. Perhaps the same remarks apply 
also to the symbol on the four Andhra seals (Nos. 25-28). 

Among the Aaishnava symbols may be noticed the well-known device of 
Lakshmi and the elephants (Nos. 35, etc ), the conch {ktnkha) and the wheel {Ghahra). 
There is one emblem which so far has baffled identification. It occurs also on 
two Basarh seals ^ and has been described as an ornamental triiula. Among the 
Bhita seals it occurs on several specimens. In No. 36 it has a conch on one side 
and a wheel on the other, which are both Vaishnava. In another seal (No. 44), 
however, it is combined with a bull and wheel. In other examples (Nos. 39, 85 and 
86) it stands alone. 

As regards paleeography no observations seem to be called ior hero beyond the 
fact that the legends on the Gupta seals exhibit, in some cases, the eastern type of 
that script. Cf- I in KdleSvara (No. 14), JLdlasya (No. 46), Bilvaddm (No. 84), and 
JBhadilasya (No. 94) and h in Sdmdharsa (No. 42), Vithmi{7n)ha and JVifyasiha (No. 
92). All the seals are illustrated with the exception of eleven sealings which are 
too obliterated to show anything in a photograph. OJ the seal movdds (Nos. 1-13) 
direct representations are published. 


I.— SEALS. 

1. Terracotta disc, circular ; diam. 1^". No emblem. Legend in raised reversed 
letters of about the 3rd Century B. 0. iSahigitiye nigamasa. The reading is doubtful. 
The second word appears to be the genitive of nigama, the termination sa being 
occasionally changed to sa in ancient records.^ If this assumption is correct, the 
house in which the seal was discovered may mark the site of the office of a aigama 
or corporation. The reverse is plain. 7, o ; 2' below foundation of walls. 


^ A, JSf 1903-04, PI. XL, 3, and PL XLII, 48. It has also been called K^maclialora, Cf. A. Si. R 
1906-7, PL XX, 1. Bapson, Coins of the Andhras, OLXXTII, regards it as a ndga symbol. — J, JEC, M. 

» Cf taiachu igam mule in Kalsi Edict XII ; Jwd?,, VoL II, p 462. Also the form Nandivadha^a i 
Pranke, Rail und SansJcHtf p* 98# 
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2. Seal die of ivory ‘witii conical top, pierced, witli hole for sii«.pon&iou. The 
inscribed surface is oval (1^" X ^") and surrounded by a beaded lino. Device of 
tortoise, cravrling 1. Logond iu northern characters oL the 4th or 5th century A. D. 
^resMM J'aya/oa8'uda\J)^} “The banker Jayavasuda.” The device of a tortoise 
would seem to indicate that the owner of this seal was a worshipper of Vishnu, 
who in his second incarnation appeared in the form ol a tortoise 19 j p \ upper floor. 

3. Similar. Inscrilicd suriacc conical, without border-line. Symbols 

of conch {ianklia) and wheel {chakra), both Vaishnava. Legend in small northern 
letters of the 4th or 5th centuiy A. D. Dharaddsasya Sathddhiyaia[1h\ ptvtrasya 
“ Of Dharadasa,® the son of SamddliiyaSas. ” Samddliiya^as (famous Lor peace) is 
a curious name. The doubling of dh after sam is irregular. SOs b. 

4. Signet ring ol bronze (2'''). Inscribed area oval couch- 

ant, 1. In lower part, legend in noitliom characters of the 4tli or 5th century A. D. 
ILud7'a{d)c1m{a)rya. The owner was a ^aiva and the symbol of a bull may have 
been chosen in allusion to Itudra, a name ol Siva. 31, a ; under-ground chamber. 

5. Ivory seal shaped like the lid ol a casket with handle above Circular; 

diam. 1". Conch lying on side. Legend in late Kushana script Na{d)gadeasya, 
which probably stands for Nagadevasya. The choice ol a conch Jor the seal 
device would j)oint to tho Vaishnava faith oi Nagadeva. c ; 2' above floor 

6. Similar. Circular ; diam. Conch on side. Below, legend in northern 

characters of 4th or 5th century A. D. Fui{sh)yav7%ddhisya.'' 23j a ; 5' above level 

of earlv floor. 

* 

7 Soapstone seal-die with a perforated handle. Ht. 1^". Inscribed surface 
oval, l-J" X J", with single border line. At top, ornamental wheel witli pair of con- 
ches on pedestal. Below, logond in nortliorn characters of tho 4th or 5th eeuiury 
A,D, Oarnddasa. The conch and tho wheel are both emblems of Vishnu, of whom 
Gauiidasa would appear to have been a votary. In Gau we And, instead of tho usual 
right-hand stroke of a hook attached to tho foot of tho vortical of that letter. 
This particularity is also exhibited by several legends occurring on the Basarh seals 
The name Qauridasa also occurs on a Basarh seal ’’ of about tlio same date, where ho is 
called a Kulika. 29 ; over 3rd floor. 

8. Ivory scal-dio, similar to Nos. 5 and 6. Circular ; diam. H". Conch on 
side. Legend in northern characters of the Itli or 5th century A.D. Ndgabhndi^asya . 
High Street 

9. Terracotta seal-die with perforated top. Inscribed surface nearly oblong, 
1 "Xf^. Star. Legend in reversed northern characters of circa 6th century A. D. 
Jitam ® Mcmoralha. The word Manoratha seems to be tho name of an individual. 
Qf. Dharmo rakshati rakshiba of one of the Basarh seals.*' Area of 29 ; 3' below 
surface of mound 

^ This sign appaais, in reality, to be the loft poition o£ the genitive teimination but the noniinalivo ciwj 

B^eslhtht leaves no doubt that the genitive ending is not wanted. 

® Cf Dhaiasena, a Valabhi prince (Rapeon, Ind Coins, p 27) 

^ Pushyablillti (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, Intiod , p 16), and Pnsliyamitia {ihid p 56). 

^ A S.B, 1908-04, p. 104 

« Ibid. pi. XLI. 28. 

® This IS a benedictoiy teim meaning victory to some deity. 

7 A S. R , 1903-04, pi XLI, 22. 
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10. Terracotta seal-die witli perforated handle at tox^. Inscribed gurface oblong, 
1" X I*’. Trident {trUula) in middle. On r., legend in Kusha^a letters raga. 48 ; 
IT below surface. 

11. Similar. Slightly oval, X W- Single border line. Above, un- 
certain symbol {svaatiha ?). Below, in reversed northern characters of the Gupta 
period, Vichhi. Vichhi or Vichhigrama appears to have been the ancient name of 
the Bhita site. 46 , b ; 3' above floor. 

12. Similar. Oval, i|"x A", with scallopped border liae. No legend. Symbol 
resembling a trident. 30 ; 4' above floor. 

13. Three terracotta moulds with X)i^ojecting perforated handles. No legends. 
Designs of a lotus, etc. 27 , 30 and 6 , respectively. 

II.— SEALINGS, 
a. Religious. 

14. Oval, 2^" X If", with single border line. 

Trident-axe. To its r., a diagram of dots.^ To its 1., a figure which cannot 
bo identified. At foot of triSfila, a wavy line, below which is a horizontal line. In 
lower portion, legend in eastern Gupta characters : — Kdlesvarah prlyatarih. “ May 
K ales vara be pleased. ” ^ The sva of is reversed, as it would have been 

in the die. 

According to the Skandapurdya Kalelvara is the name of a Siva-Unga, and tliis 
tablet would seem to have been presented as an offering at some shrine of Siva at 
Bhita. Some votive seals, which were found at Sunet near Ludhiana, boar on one side 
the name of the donor and on the other that of the deity. In this seal the reverse is 
plain and the name of the donor omitted. Alley, to the S. W. of 13 ; 5^' below 
surface. 

15. Ovalf'^Xl". ^iva-linga, with umbrella on one side and trident on other 
Below this, pile of round objects. Across the seal is a waved line, similar to 
that in No. 14. In lower portion, legend in northern charactei's of the Gupta 
period K{d')lanjarabhaUdraleaaya. *' Of the lord of KalaKjara. ” The la of 
Kdlaiijara was not reversed in the mould. EZalafljara is, of course, the name of 
a bin in Bundelkhand, which has been the favourite resort of Saiva fapasvina 
from very early times.® The pile of round objects depicted below the linga is 
probably a representation of the hill itself.^ The seal issued fi’om a ^aiva temple 
on the Kalafijara hill, though no remains of a temple exist on the hill now. 
29 , 2 ; between 2nd and 3rd floors. 

16. Oval, Xy' X li". Siva-linga on pedestal with representation of hill on one side 
and trident-axe on the other. Below, legend, in north-eastern characters of the 
Gupta period; — E\d*']la\n*']jara , This is another sealing which arrived in Bhita 
with a document from Kalafijar. 13 ; upper floor, 

1 Of, similar device on No. 15. 

2 Similar dedicatory formulas ending in prlyatdik or jprlpantdm occur in four Kusliana inscriptions on MathurS 
sculptures, Cf, Sjp. Xnd,^ Vol. I, p. 386 ; thidm, IX, p. 340 ; Yogel, Catalogue of the M^athura Museuftij C, IS,. 

3 a S. JR., XXI, p. 

* This device occurs, also, on the coins of Sivalakura and Yiliv?yaknra, where it Is called a ehaitga. 

H 
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17. Oval, with beaded line around. Male figure with two arms seated 

on pedestal. TJnoertain objects in hands. Foliage (^) or flames over heal and 
shoulders. Legend in northern characters of the Ith or 5th century A D. Bha- 
dreSoara. This is the name of the Siva-linga of Kalpagrama,^ according to the 
Vdmanapurdt^a, Adhyaya 16. The male figure may therefore be ^iva in the 
Lhadre^vara aspect. The reverse of this seal is plain like that of No. 14. 

18. Circular ; diam. 3". Vase ® on jiedostal. Below, legend in northern characters 
of the Gupta period Sarasvcdl (the goddess of speech). Bevorse plain. 27 ; 5' 
below surface. Another copy from the same matrix was found in spoil earth. 

19 Nearly circular ; diam. 1^". Lei^end in Kushana characters Na\_ih*'\di, 
which is said to be an epithet of Siva, Siva’s attendant, Vishnu, etc. Below, svastiJea 
and symbol resembling vase {ghala). On the margin, crescent and sun. Reverse 
plain. A similar sealing from a smaller mould was found in 7 j gu level of lower 
floor in 13 13, lower floor 

20. Circular disc with plain reverse. Diam. f". Sonstika and conch. Legend 

in Kushana characters Na\_m'\di'ia “ of Nandi. ” 13, « ; lower floor. 

21. Nearly oval, 1"X^''; much worn Symbol like wheel. Below, legend in 
northern Gupta characters. 

L. 1. {^Namo Bhagava] te Vd~ 

L. 2. sude 

The reverse is blank. The scaling is interesting, lor it shows tliat Bhita 
possessed a temple of Vasudeva in the Gupta period. We know Irom the Bosnagar 
inscription that the worship of Vasudova was well known in the 2nd or 3rd century 
B. C. 24, 6. 

22. Oval, 1|" X 1", pointed at top. Alale figure standing lacing. R. hand 
stretched out. Below it, symbol^ resembling trident. L. hand on hip. Near 1. foot, 
conch. The figure and both symbols stand on pedestals In exergue there was pro- 
bably a legend which is altogether effaced The figure seems io bo that of Vishnu. 
19, Jc ; upper floor. 

23. Oval, l-^" X 1 i'''. Two-armed male figure, standing lacing. 1?. hand 
stretched out as in No. 22 and 1. hand on hip. Folds of drapery falling on botli 
sides. Legend in northern characters of the Gupta period : Bhagavato ma[}i\c 
\4varet8ya*'\. The second word of the legend is only slightly preserved and the read- 
ing Mahe^-oarasya is a problematic one. Bhagmat occurs as an epithet of ^iva in one 
of the Basarh seals.® 7; 5' below surface. 

24. Forty-five impressions from the same mould. Slightly oval, -J-g" x 
Legend in five lines, Buddhist creed. The characters belong to the northern class of 
alphabets prevalent in the 6th or 7th century A. D. Area of house 30; 4' below 
surface of mound. 

b. Sealings of rulers. 

26. Circular; diam. In field, pile of balls or dots with a post on each 

side, a waved line below and sun and orescent above, these being the ^mbols which 

* This place cannot he identified* 

» f'f Rapson's Owns of the Andhrasmd W. KsUravat, PI. V., 106. 

» A. « S, 1803-04., p. Ill, No. 32. 
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cliaracterise the coins of the Andhra and Kshatrapa dynasties. Around the margin, 
legend : — ^ri-Vindhyabedhana-maJidrajasya Mahe^vara-MahdsendtisrisTiia-rdjyaaya 
VriahadJivajmya Gautamipufi'asya. The letters are very small but neatly cut and 
finely preserved. In respect of execution the seal excels any object of this 
class which has yet been discovered in India. The characters closely resemble those 
of the Jaggayyapeta^ inscriptions and belong, like them, to the Srd or Jith century 
A. D. The language is Sanskrit. I propose to translate the legend as follows : — 

“ Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamijp^itra Vrishadhvaja, the penetrator of 
the VindhyaSj who had made over his kingdom to the Great Lord Elarttikeya. ” 

Vindhya-hedlicma or more correctly Vindhya-vedhana^ is a curious appellation, 
and I am unable to find a parallel in Sanskrit literature. 

Vrishadhvaja, to whom this seal belonged, is nor known from any other source. 

The matronymic Gautamiputra shows that he was connected with the other 
princes of that denomination, e.g., Gautamiputra §rl ^Stakarni, G. ^ri Yajfia ^ata- 
karniandG. Vil.ivayakura. The appellation Mahesvara Mahdsen-dti-srishia-rajya^ 
is significant. It seems to indicate that in ancient times there may have existed a 
pious custom, according to which rulers on the occasion of their accession entrusted 
their kingdom to their islitadevatd and considered themselves as mere agents.* 
Mahasena, to whom Vrishadhvaja made over his rajya, is the well-known god Kart- 
tikeya, a son of §iva and Parvati; and the name Vrishadhvaja would seem to be only 
a second name assumed by the king on the occasion of his coronation in respect to 
the god Siva. 19 , k ; upper floor. 

26. Oval, 1^" X 1". Bull standing 1.; orescent under his neck ; rvoman stand- 
ing in front ; her r. hand outstretched, and 1. on hip. Behind the bull, a i) 08 t or 
thunderbolt {vajra). In exergue, bow with arrow and pile of balls as in Andhra 
coins Across the middle of the field, legend in northern characters of about the 2nd 
or Srd century A. B- 

MalMrdja-Oaiitamijputrasya Sri Sivttm\jf[gha8ya. 

Of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra Sivamegha.” It is clear that Gautami- 
putra was the name of a line of rulers and ^ivamegha is a scion of this line The 
buU and orescent point to the king’s leaning towards Sairism 7 ; 5' below surface. 

27. Circular : diam. 1^" Scene and symbols same as on No. 26, but transposed. 
Legend in similar characters, {Rdyna Vdsasit {Vdsishthi) pnttrasya Srl-Bhlmctsena 
\8ya\ " Of the illustrious Raja Vasishthiimtra Bhimasena ” Bhimasena is a new 
addition to the Vasishthiputra line of Andhra rulers. 7 ; ou level of lower floor in 13 . 

28. Much worn specimen. Circular ; diam. 1^". Same legend and types as on 
No. 26, but not from the same die. 42 ; 2' below surface. 

1 stupu^f p llOi PI. XjXXI. 

» Vindhi/aiaxi aie both derived fiom the loot to pierce, and it U poseiblo that this compound 

may have been chosen for the sake of some Bolt o^a pun. 

* A temple of KSrttikeya undei the name of ST?*mi MahSsena is mentioned in the Bilsar pillar inscription. Elect, 

op. cit^ ^ leference to any such custom in the literature, hut Mr. Natesan , Aichteolo^oal Scholar, 

has dravm my attention to the fact that MahSiSja MartSijda Varman of Tiavanooia actually performed a similar cere- 
monyin the of the 10th Centuiy A. D. (Menon’s Mistorp of Travancore, pp. 170-71). As this ceremony took 

place in a shrine of PadmanSbha {, Ftsi-nu'' MahSrSia MaitSij^a changed Wb name to Padman^hhadasa. This ou*tom is 
etillkept up in Travanooie. 

H 2 
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29. Lump of clay Avitli two impressions : — 

(fl) Irregular area, Y ^ Standard with, streamers. This symbol also occurs 
on one of the Basarh seals.^ Uncertain devices on each side of the flag. Legend in 
northern characters of the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. \_JBhaftd^raJoa-maharajddhiraja. 
The name of the Maharaja is missing. 

(5) Ooucliant bull. Above, crescent and sun. No legend. 23, ; 11' below 

surface. 

30. Oval area, ll'" X 1^" with a border line. Beverse plain. Bull couchant, 
facing 1. Below it, horizontal line. In exergue, two lines of writing in Central 
Indian characters of the 4th or 5th century A. L.® 

L. 1. Mahadevyd[^']:Srl. 

L. 2. Mutdramatydl},. 

“Of Mahadevi B-udramati. ’* Budramati is not known from any other source. 
The title Mahadevi was applied in the Gupta period to the wives of paramount 
sovereigns and in some cases also to the wives of Maharajas.® 42 ; 2' 6" below surface. 

c. Sealings of officials. 

31. Oval, 1" X I" . In the upper part, lion sejant, facing 1., on a double 

horizontal line evidently meant for pedestal. In front of iho lion, symbol like tri- 
dent.^ Below, legend in northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A. D. S'ena- 
(d) pati In 

The second syllable of the name is not completely preserved. Senapati has in 
literature the sense of “ liord of the Army. ” This rank is inferior to that of 
Mahdsendpati, which is used in inscriptions in connection with the titles of mahd 
edmantay mahdrdjay^ etc. 9 , upper floor. 

32. Circular ; diam. If". Divided into two by a horizontal line with up- 
turned ends. In the upper portion, Lakshml,® facing, with elephants standing on 
lotuses. B. hand of the goddess raised above elbow ; 1. hand rests on a bird (?), 
perhaps Garuda. Below, legend in eastern characters of the Gupta period : — 

L. 1. Mahdivapati-onahddaiida-ndyaka-VishHura — 

L. 2. hsMta-pdddnugfihlta-kumdrdmdty-ddhiJearanasya. 

“ (Seal) of the oflice of the councillor of the heir-apparent, a recipient of the 
favour of Maha^vapati, Mahadandanayaka Vishnurakshita.” The real import of 
the expression pdddnugrihlta (ht. favoured by the feet of) is not known. Dr. 
Vogel thinks it possible that it indicates the relation of a son to a father, as does 
pdddnndkydta in title-deeds. This conjecture receives some colour from the fact 
that the name of the owner of the seal — the Kumaramatya — ^is not mentioned, it 
being considered sufficient to state the name of his father. This peculiarity is 

^ A. S S, 1903-04, PI XLII, 64. 

* Cy. Udayagiri insciiptions, Fleet, op. cifc. PI II, B. 

* Fleet, op, oit., p, 8, f . n 2 

* Kapson, op. oit , p CLXXVI, Ko. 7. 

^ Fleet, op oit , p 41, 

^ In the Bhita and Basaii. sealings, Laltshmi does not stand on a lotus Thih is unoanomcal c/. Padmastha 
padmahast^ cha gaj*^tlcslitpta'g'kaiaplwt& SHh padm<t*mahnl chaiva KaUhdlcnitvpva cha^ Chaturvar* 

gachtnidmanty Vratakbanda, p 78* 
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noticeable in two Cbamba title-deeds, where certain landholders are d^cribed as the 
sons of their fathers. ^ It is curious to find the functions of mahdSva-pati (Chief 
Officer of Horse or Cavalry) and mahddmjk(}a-ndyaka (Chief Judge or Chief Officer 
of Police) both combined in Vishnurakshita. 19 ; 2' above upper floor. 

Ten specimens obviously from the same matrix also came to light in houses 
13 and 19 in the d6bris accumulated on the upper floor. 

33. Oval, 1" X 3". In the upper part, wheel in front elevation and conch 
on side. Below, legend in northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A. D. 
[ASva] pati-Jayamtas[ya]. " Of the Aivapati Jayamta.” Aivapati, though inferior 
in rank to mahdsmpati, must still have been an officer of importance.® 19 » ^ J upper 
floor. 

34. Oval, 2" X 1^". Xiakshmi with elephants as on No. 32. Below, legend 
in eastern Gupta characters of the 6th century A. D.; — 

li. 1. Mahdrdjfi'^anTcarasimJicb . — ® 

L. 2. Pddty-dyukia ... 

Xi. 3. ... \dM\kara^a-\8yd\ 

"Seal of the office... Ayukta of His Highness Maharaja Sahkarasimha. The 
seal is broken on the edges and portions of the second and 3rd lines are missing. 
The title Ayukta is the same as “ Ayuktaka ” of title-deeds. * 30) courtyard ; upper 
floor. 

36. Oval, pointed at top, 3" X Lakshmi standing on lotus, with ele- 

phants. Her r. hand holds a lotus {padma-Jiastd), On either side of her a dwarfish 
figure on lotus, with folded hands. Similar figures occur on Basarh seals, Nos. 8 
and 13, pouring out coin-like objects from pots. Xegend in northern characters of 
the 4th or 6th century A. H. \_Kti]tndrdmdty-ddhikara}^asyci>. " (Seal) of the office 
of the councillor of the Heir- Apparent.” Between tja and sya of the legend there 
is an indistinct sign. 13 ; above the upper floor. 

36. Oval, 1" X f". Above, symbols of wheel and conch with uncertain 
symbol between. The other two symbols are Vaishnava, and the intervening symbol 
must also be a Vaishnava emblem. But I am unable to identify it. Below, 
legend in northern characters of the 4th or 6th century A. D.: — Amdty-Xj6varar 
chandrasya. " Of the minister ISvarachandra.” In front of 6- 

37. Sealing with two impressions: — 

(а) Oval, 1" X In upper part, fan-tailed peacock, as on coins of Kumara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta, standing on two horizontal lines with upturned ends. In 
exergue, legend in northern characters of the 4th or 6th century A. D. Amdtya- 
Dha [rl madevasya. “ Seal of the minister Dharmadeva. ” 

(б) Nearly circular, diam. f". Nandipada. This symbol is found on 
the coins of Kadphises II ® in association with ^iva, Ms bull and his trident {triiula), 
Legend, Vdrasya.^ 48, « ; 10' below surface. 

a Vogelj A.ntiquittes of Chchmba State^ pp. 149 and 379- 

2 l 7 id, XV, p. 9, no<0 62. 

5 For the snbstitutioa of thi- guttural nasal for the anus'oara in seals of the Gupta period see A* S. -S 1903-4, 
p. 103. 

^ Fleet, op* clt., p, 159, f.n. 4. 

® See Smith, Oat* of the Coins in the Ind* PL xi, 4 and 6. 

® This legend with the symbol occurs also on Nos. 40, 47 and a few others. 
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38. Token, TPith. rectangular space for legend, X f". Legend Amatya-' 
JDharmadeva This is an impression from another seal of the same minister who 
figures on the previous seal. Since the reverse does not exhibit marks of the ta^ie, 
it is clear that this sealing was not attached to a letter, but used as a token. West 
of 4 ; 3' below the surface. 

39. Oval, f" X 1 ^ 6 Uncertain symbol, as on No. 36. Legend in Kushana 
characters: — Amatya-JBolasya. “(Seal) of the minister Bola.” 19 j 1c upper floor. 
TLe sea] "die must have been in use for a considerable time, as all the other sealings 
found in company with this one w ere of Gupta date 

40. Oval, ■§" X 1^6 Uncertain symbol, as on Nos 36, 39, etc. Below, legend 
in northern characters of the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. Amdtya-Nagadam. “(Seal) 
of the minister Nagadam.” Combined with traces of another impression with 
nandipada and legend Vamsya, as on No. 37. Tt is interesting to find this legend 
on seals separated by one or two centuries. Uound ivith one or more specimens 
from the same die in 45 ; 4' below surface. 

41. Broken, oval, f" X Y' Conch on side. Below, legend in northern 
characters of the 4th or 6th century A. D. A'miftya7e-JEisvar-a{d)na[na'\. Amatyaka 
is the same as Amatya. Hence “the minister Isvaranana.” The last syllable 
of the name is doubtful This impression is combined v ith another which inesents 
a nandipada symbol and a legend which is altogether destroyed. 45, 6 ; 2' below 
floor of room d. 

42. Token. Beverse plain. Oval, x If". In the upper part, Lakshmi 
standing facing, on full-blown lotus. Both hands raised above elbow. R. hand 
holds conch, and 1. the bird garu4<^‘ On either side of the goddess, elephant pouring 
water over the conch and the bird. Below the elephants, vases with water or 
flowers falling from them. Below, separated by a double horizontal line, legend in 
eastern Gupta characters of about the 6ih century A. D. 

L. 1. Sdmdha (P) rsa (})-vishay-ddhi — 

L. 2. haranasya. 

“ (Seal) of the ofiB.ee (or court) of the district ^ of Samaharsa.” The name 
of the district cannot be correctly read. Samaharsa is the nearest approach, and it 
is not possible to discover its modern representative. The reverse exhibits, not the 
grooves of the tape, but marks of the fingers on which the clay was held in the pro- 
cess of stamping. This fact combined with a hole through the length of this seal- 
ing appears to show that the sealing was attached to a document by means of a loose 
string. 29, S' ; above 3rd (Gupta) floor 

43. Giroular ; diam. lY- Ornamental wheel on pedestal. Below, legend in 
western characters of the Gupta period : 

L. 1. Mdhddandandyafca. 

L. 2. 

“ The Chief OfBoer of Police ” His name is illegible. The reverse is 

shaped like that of No. 42. 13 ; upper floor. 

44. Oval, lj"xl". Bull standing, facing, with round object between horns. 
To his r., uncertain symbol ; to 1 , wheel in side elevation. All three stand on altars. 

* Thp head of a distnot was called Yi^ayapati V^de Vogel, Anttgmiiet of Chamba State, p IH. 
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In exergue, legend in northern characters of the Jith or 5th century A. D.: — 
Dandandyaha-^rl-S<mkaradattasya “ (Seal) of the officer of police, the illustrious 
^ahkaradatta. ” 23 , 6 ; 6^' above floor. 

46. Oval, Bull recumbent to 1. Uncertain object before him. Below, 

legend in eastern Gupta characters of the 4th or 6th century A. B. : — J^andandyaka- 
Oramabalasya, 

" Of the officer of police, Gramabala. ” ^ 23;^' 

46. Oval, Bull recumbent to 1. Below, legend in eastern Gupta 

characters of the 4th or 5th century A. D.: — Dandandyaka-Ldlasya. “Of the 
officer of police Lala. ” The second syllable of the name is doubtful. 19} A ; 
upper floor. 

47. Lump of clay with two impressions: — (<*) Oval, l^xf". Humped bull 

couchant to 1. Below, horizontal line. In lower part, legend in northern 
characters of the 4th or 5th century A. D.: — \JDatiida\ndyaka-KeSavaddsa\8ya\. 
“ Of Keiavadasa, the officer of police.” (S) Oblong, y' x f". Nandipada with 
legend T^drusya, as on No. 37. 98 ; below surface. 

48. Fragment of sealing. Bull couchant to 1. Below legend in northern 
characters of the 4th or 5th century A. B. \JDanda\ndyaka‘Yajfiavl \rya*'\. The 
officer of police, Yajnavirya. ” The last syllable of the name is missing. There is 
enough space for one syllable. 19> k ; upper floor. 

49 Broken sealing. Oval, small axis 1^'. Humped bull, recumbent to 1. 
Behind him, radiate circle, perhaps the sun. Below, separated by a horizontal line, 
legend in northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A. 'D.: — ll>andand']y%ka 
Vm (?) masya. “ Of Uriima, the officer of police. ” *7 ; 6' below the surface. 

50. Nearly circular, diam. f". Uncertain device in middle of field Below, 
legend in Kushana characters : 

Sa{e) napatascb dandandya “ (Ot) the officer of police aka •• •• son 

of . .Sena. ” The rest of the legend is entirely worn away. 7. ^ ; in d4bris. 

51. Oval, Bull standing, facing, with round object between horns.^ 

Below, legend in northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A B. Dandandyaka- 
VaUai^) sya? “ Of the police-officer Vah^a. ” Found with another copy from the 
same die in 19, ; upper floor. 

52. Oval, 1" X if''- Bull recumbent, to 1. Below, legend in eastern Gupta 

characters of the 4th or 5th century A. B.: Ti'anhdra-rvvUdkharudraddma...* 
There is a cut in the sealing between ra and which has cari-ied away one 

syllable. Found with another copy in 19, k ; upper floor. 

63. Oval, if" X 1 ^"- Buck standing, facing front, with uplifted tail. To its 1. 
eymbol like that on a Basarh seal.® To r., uncertain object. Below, iUegible legend 
of Gupta date. The only legible syllables are Dhama. 19, k ; upper floor. 


1 Examples of names ending in iala (strength) are common enough in hteratme. Of, NSgahala, Dfivahala, 

iCf.Ba.vaoTl,0<nns(!ftJieAnd^rtfsandW.£:shatrapas,'Pl XII, 326. . 

• The reading is doubtful. If is conect, the legend may possibly mean “ Of the race or assemblif of 

* Eor this title aee Vogel, Aniiquities of Qhamla State, Vol. I, 122. 

‘ A. 8. S., 1908-04, PI XLI, 26. 
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64. Eight half of sealing. Oral ; small axis f". Bull recumhont to 1. 
Legend in northern characters of the 4th or 5lh centmy A. D.: Qangadevasya, 
“ Of Grangadeya. ” His title is broken away. 19 j /c ; upper floor. 

65. Lump with two impressions : 

(a) Oval area, 1" X Nandipada. Legend in eastern Gupta characters 
of the 4th or 6th centmy A. D.:— KuUhamgama{sa). “Of the corporation of 
Kulikas.” From the mention of Kulikas among State officials in Chamba title-deeds 
Dr. Vogel concludes that Kulika is the name of a tribe, not a generic name 
meaning a merchant, as supposed by Dr. Bloch, and that the poojile of this and other 
tribes were employed by the rulers of past days as Captains of mercenaries.^ 

(5) Oval of about the same size. Part of lion (?). Legend quite obliter- 
ated. 19 , h ; upper floor. 

66. Oval, f ''' X beading around and divided in middle by a band of four 
horizontal lines. In upper half, conch, svastiJea and chaitya diagram. Below, 
legend in eastern characters of about the 3rd century A, D.: — KuliJeasa. Pound 
with three other copies from the same matrix in 48 , n ; 10' 9" below surface. 

d. Sealings of guilds. 

57. Nearly circular ; diam, No device. Legend in Kushana characters 
na{i)gama. “The guild.” 19 , lower floor. 

68. Similar. Diam. -I". Legend in corners oC hqpsbvo :-—nigamasa. “Of the 
guild,” The script belongs to the Kushana period. 30 ; lower floor. 

59. Pragment of sealing. Legend in Kushana scrix‘)t in recessed square : 
m{gama*^. 19 ; lower floor. 

60. Circular ; diam. f". Eovorse plain. Legend in corners of square ; — 
nigamasa in Kushana scrix^t. 45 , f ; 4' below sm’face. 

61. Two impressions : — 

(a) Irregular surface l"xf". Nandipada. Legend in northern Gupta 
characters : — nigamasya. 

(5) Device worn away. Legend ‘.-—devasya. 45 , e ; 2' below bottom of 
room d. 

62. Two impressions - 

(rt) Same as No. 40(a). 

(5) Nandipada and \m^'\gama8ya, 

e. Sealings of private individuals. 

63. Circular ; diam. Legend in characters of about the 1st century B. 0. 
JPusasa “ of Pusa. ” Cf. Legend in the next sealing. 45 , d. 

64. Oirqular ; diam. Y- Eeverse blank. Legend of pre- Kushana date ; — 
Fitsamitasa. 19 , y ; lower floor. 

66. Circular ; diam. i^". TJjjain symbol. Legend on border in Brahmi of 
circa 1st century B. C.: — devasa. 45 , d ; below bottom of walls. 

* Antiquities ofCJiccmba State, Vol. I, p. 114, 
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66. Oirctzlar ; diam. •f". Vase Tfith foliage. liegend in Ktishana cliaracters 
illegible. 42 ; 2' below surface. 

The J'ollowing sealiug^t unless stuted to the coQitrary, should he taken to he 
inserihed in northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A. D. 

67. IrregAilar area, Legend -BMcZmAo. 48 , 10' below surface. 

68 . Circular; diam. f". Legend in Kusbana cbai'aetei’s round margin: — 
jyhdrakaya, perbaxDs Dhdrakdycm. In exergue, svastiha. Find-sx)ot unknou n. 

69. Similar, Same legend. 40 , 8' below surface. 

70. Similar ; diam. f". Legend aimmd a svastika in Kusliana characters : 

Jayasenasa. 7 ; on level of early floor in 13 . 

71. B octangular area, -with beaded border-line. Legend in Kusbana 

characters : — Bhutakasa. “ Of Bhutaka. ” 40 , western j)ortion; 1-J' below level of 
early floor (green in plan). 

72. Circular; diam. IJ". Swastika witB tortoise (P) on either side. Belov, 
sex^arated by a band of horizontal lines, in Kusbana Brahmi : — Blmhhulasa. “ Of 
Bhubhula.” Bound with two other copies in 23, e; 12|' below sm’face, near level 
of floor. 

73. Nearly circular ; diam. srurounded by dotted line. Bov and arrow 

as on Andhra coins. Legend in Kusbana characters: — Gagasa. In exergue, 
uncertain symbol. 13, ; lower floor. 

71. Oval, 1" X I''. No device. Legend: — Viru<}handgdydh. “ Of VirudhanagS.’' 
Bound with another fragmentary copy in 19 , k ; upxDer floor. 

76. Oval, If" X f". Bull recumbent to 1. In front, woman standing facing, her 
1. hand on hix) and r. outstretched towards erect trident battle-axe,^ Below, 
legend in very small and fragmentary letters. 19 , ; uxDper floor. 

76. Two imxoressions : — 

(o) Oval l"xf". Bull recumbent to 1., with x^ost (^) in front. 
Legend : — Badhusama (?) 

(h) Nandipada. Legend: — Vdrasya. As on No. 37. 12, d', uxoper floor. 

77. Tvo impressions : — 

(«) Irregular area. If" X f ". Bull recumbent to 1. Belov , legend : — 
nanda. 

(6) Oval, If" X I". Legend: — vdrah 23 . a ; 2' belov surface. 

78. Oval, 1" X f Bull (?) recumbent to r. Below, line with ends turned 
upwards. Legend: — Budrasin{m)ha. 19,1^; upper floor. 

79. Oval, l"Xf". Bull recumbent to 1. Below, three horizontal lines of 
dimivisbirtg lengths. Legend illegible. B/everse plain. 22, floor. 

80. Oval, If" xf". lAoo. sejant, facing 1. on horizontal line with upturned 
ends. Legend : — \I\ndradattah. 

81. Similar l"xf". Similar device. '.— Vishnuchandra. Bound with 

another copy in 19 , k\ upper floor. 

82. Oblong, Device similar. Below lion’s neck, uncertain symbol.® 

Legend obliterated. 19 , upper floor. 


^ JSfit tke device Of. woman standing in front of deer on a Xaninda com. Smith, op. oit., PI. XX, 12. 
* Cy, Bapson^ op. o?t., PI. V, 106. 
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83. Oval, Peacock standing to 1. with uplifted tail. Below, 

legend: — ^rl-Sleandashrct/Syctr. 19, upper floor. 

84. Oblong, Bish on side. Legend: — Bilvedaaa, 465 ^; 3' below 

surface. 

85. Oval, f" X ■f"''. Uncertain symbol. Legend: — Vit'hmi\m^\liay Beverse- 
plain. 12) d ; upper floor. 

86. Oval, Same symbol as in No. 79. Legend: — Vasudai^^sya. 

"West of gate ; 5-^' below the surface. 

87. Oval, If" X f "Wheel with one conch. Below, horizontal line with ends 
turned upwards. In lower portion, legend in thick stumpy characters ; — Bhtma- 
pd \lasya\ 6 ; below surface. 

88. Oval, l|"xf", with beaded border-line. Wheel. Below, two horizontal 
linpia. Legend in lower part : — Fadmandbha. The device of wheel may have been 
selected in allusion to the fact that Padmanabha is also an epithet of Vishnu, who 
wields the wheel. Bastion Street ; 4' below surface. 

89. Oval, If" X f". Wheel with a conch on eitlier side. Below, two horizontal 
lines, one small and the other large. In exergue, legend : — Kemsihadevasya. 6 ; 
5“' below surface. 

90. Oval, l^x-f". Wheel on thick horizontal line, perhaps meant for a 
pedestal. Legend : — Bhammaitj.asyai^^. Pierced with hole for broad tape. Bastion 
Street ; If" below surface. 

91. Oval, l"xf". Conch on side. Legend: — Qliuchakasya. Chuchaka is a 
curious name. The MahdhJidmta * mentions a people of the name of Chuehuka. 
Bound with another copy in 19 , ^ ; upper floor. 

92. Oval, l"xf". Conch on side. Below, legend : — Nityaalha. 19,^; upper 

floor. 

98. Oval, If" X f ". Trident. Below, horizontal line. Legend : — Aryyarahshita. 
The owner of this seal would seem to have been a ^aiva. Bound, with another 
copy, in 29 ; 4' 9" below surface. 

94. Nearly ch’Oular; diam. f". Standard or flag. Legend: — BJiadilasya. Bound 
in 23 ) e. 

95. Oval, 1" X I". Symbol like that on a Basarh seal.® Legend : — Stlasya. 19 , k ; 
upper floor. 

96. Oval, If" X e"i with beaded border-line. Pair of human feet (pddukas) on 
pedestal. Legend illegible. 13) « ; 5' below surface. 

97. Similar, f" X f". Padukas. Illegible legend. High Street ; 2' higher than 
floor level in 12 - 

98. Oval, •|"xf". Bire-altar.^ Legend in exergue : — Adityaaya, Beverse 
plain, but hole pierced through the seal. 30, 6" above floor. 

1 is a dialectic coiiupiion of Yish^iu; Cf. Yethadipa, J. JS. S., 1907, p. 1053. In Bengal Vishnu is 

^pionounced as Bish^u which is only one step removed from thefoim in this seal. The forms Vithu and Yitho aie 
used in Southern and Western India, J". A. 1908, p. 164,, 

^ PaiTan XIII, 207. 42, 

s A. S. 22,, 1903-04, PI. XLI, No. 26. 

^ This emblem oocuis ou the coins of the Kushanas, Guptas ^and Tndo-SaeBaiiians. Also on a Gupta seal fiom*' 
Sunet* 22. JL. ^.,1901. plate facing p. 98, fig. 13, aid another seal of the same peiiod from Basarh. A. S. 22 
1903-04. PI. XL, 9. 
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99. Square, f" X f Fire-altar. Legend : — Anantadattasya. Spoil earth from 

13 . 

100. Slightly oval, Fire-altar (?). Legend much woim. Perhaps 

Yakshandga (or tJia). Spoil earth. 

101. Oblong, f" X Y- Fire-altar. Legend illegible. 7 ; 2' below surface. 

102. Fragment of sealing. Portion of flag. Legend ttasya. 24 . «• 

103. Circular ; diam. Y- device. Legend in very cursive script of 

about 6th century : Aryyai^). Reverse blank. High Street ; 2" below surface. 

104. Conical-shaped sealing, 1^" high. Legend in characters of 8th or 9th 
century A.D.: — ^rl-Suvanjtvui. Spoil earth. 

106. Oblong, 2"xJ'''. Legend in Nagari of the 9th or 10th century A. D.: — 
Om Si'i ^ayiasi\m^'\hah,. After the legend, figure resembling a ladle. Bastion 
Street ; near the surface. 


f. Sealings with place names. 

106. Circular ; diam. 1". Nandipada. Below, legend in northern characters 
of the Gupta period : — ChUragra{d)ma. The name cannot be identified. 19 ; upper 
floor, 

107. Circular ; diam. Y- I'Ggsnd in northern characters of the 4th or 6th 
century A.D.: — Mudikota. The name cannot be identified, 

108. Oval, |■''Xf"• Uncertain symbol. Legend in similar characters: — 
Jateyagr(t{d)masya. The name cannot be identified. 13 , S' ; upper floor. 

109. Two impressions : — 

(а) Oval, l"Xf". Vase {ghafa) on pedestal. Below, legend in northern 
characters of the 4th or 6th century A.D.: — Vichhlgrdma. This was 
probably the name of Bhita in ancient times. Qf. No. 11. 

(б) Oval, If'xr- Much worn. Above, human figure standing, facing. 
R. handholds a staff. L. hand hangs down. Uncertain object to r. In 
exergue, obliterated legend. This figure would seem to be a represent- 
ation of some sort of a gramadevata of the village. 9 ; 2' below surface. 


g. Sealings of doubtful character. 

110. Irregular area. Svastiha and two other symbols. Legend in Kushan 
characters : — •Kobsoikoisoi Reverse plain. 13, ^5 fi below upper floor. 

111. Oblong, I" X Y- device. Legend in eastern Gupta characters : — 

Jatdhavisa (?). 7 5 below surface. 

112. Fragment of sealing. Bull recumbent to 1. Below, legend in eastern 

Gupta characters pagraha. 1 3, ; 8' below surface. 

113. Fragment of sealing. Legend in very fine Gupta characters : — Sakuna^,, 

"Spoil earth. 

114. Slightly oval, f" X i*'. No device. Legend in northern characters of the 
Gupta period :—Dhavaliga (?). 7 ; 6' below surface. 
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h. Sealings with devices only. 

116. Mould. OWong, Pair of in reverse with a leaf pattern 

on either side. Mauryan, or earlier. Gate ; 2' below concrete floor. 

116. Oval, Symbol resembling monogram ^ on copper coins of Azes, 

which General Cunningham interpreted as meaning Kaspapura or Multan. Near 
top of symbol, crescent and star. 13 ; 5^' below surface. Another sealing with the 
same symbol was found in 19 , ^ ; upper floor. 

117. Square, Uncertain symbol.* West of 4 ; 2' below its top. 

118. Slightly oval, |•"xf'^ Vase with foliage on a double horizontal 

line. This symbol occurs on the nearly contemporary coins of Ohandragupta II.® 
19 , k ; upper floor. 

119. Oval, 1^" X I". Spear standing erect. To its r., crescent ; to L, star. 48 , b ; 
6^'' below surface. 

120. Lump of clay presenting a rough zig-zag line drawn by the hand and not 
stamped with a matrix or mould. 19, * J upper floor. 


* Coins (jf fke Indo'Se^hitxns, Part I, p, 15, 

* Of. Rapson, op. oit., PI. VIII, 2B6. 

» Smith, op, cit, XVIII, 
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Index of seals arranged according to the find>spots.. 


Gate 

No. 

115. 

HigH Street 

Nos. 

8, 36, 103. 

Bastion Street 

93 

88, 90, 105. 

House IV. 

93 

38, 86, 117. 


VI. 

33 

87, 89. 

3> 

VII. 

33 

1, 23, 26, 27, 49, 50, 70, 101, 111, 114. 

39 

IX. 

No. 

109. 

93 

XII. 

Nos. 

5, 78, 76, 85. 

99 

XIII. 




Lower floor 

99 

] 9, 20, 110. 


Upper floor 

93 

14 (to s. w. of XIII), 16, 85, 48, 96, 99, 108, 112, 116. 

39 

XIX. 

33 

2, 22, 25, 81, 32, 39, 46, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 64, 74, 75, 




78, 81, 82, 88, 91, 92, 95, 106, 118, 120. 

93 

XXII. 

No. 

79. 

39 

XXIII. 

Nos. 

6, 29, 44, 72, 77, 94. 

33 

XXIV. 

» 

21, 102. 

99 

XXV. 

No. 

45. 

33 

XXVII. 

39 

18. 

99 

XXVIII. 

39 

47. 

99 

XXIX. 

Nos. 

7, 9, 15, 17, 33, 41, 98. 

93 

XXX. 

39 

3, 24, 34, 98. 

33 

XXXI. 

No. 

4. 

93 

XL. 

Nos. 

69, 71. 

33 

XLII. 

33 

28, 30, 66. 

33 

XLV. 

39 

40, 41, 60, 61, 63, 65, 84. 

33 

XLVI. 

No. 

11. 

J3 

XLVIII. 

Nos. 

87, 56, 67, 119. 
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Mateiial 
and size. 


Obvorye 


ReTerse. 


Find-place. 


Eemaekb. 


I. P UNCH-M A H ICED . 

Two solar symbols. Blank . • . Spoil earth 

caducetLS, etc. 

II. AvdDHYA. 

Coch and hull tyjie; M^tra d^nast^ 

Ayumitra 

Bull standing 1 before Palm tree in centre ; Spoil earth 
a post. Legend to 1., cook facing r. 

below, in early Below, traces of 

Brahtni characters, curved line. 


Ditto, but legend 
much defaced, possi- 
bly Ayumitasa. 


Defaced 


Ditto 


Defaced 


Gf, Smith, 
L M- Gat.y 
p. 181. Sqq 


Ibid , PhXIX,. 
17. 


Purchased 

Bhita 


Building No. 45 ; 
about 4' below 
the surface. 


Ill — Kuninda. 


Anonymous ChhaUe^vara type^ 

Siva standing facing, Stag standing Lj tree 
holding trident in r. in railing i. and 
hand ; 1 hand on hip \ six-arched cha%tya L 
legend lost. 


IV.— KxjsHAifrA 
Kadphises II. 


Alley to the east C/. Rapson, 
of building Indian 
No. 35 } room Coins^ PI. 
i, on floor level. III, 10 j 
and Smith, 
op. cit., p. 
170. 


King diad., wearing tall Siva, two-armed, stand- Spoil earth 
cap and long coat, ing facing, in front 
standing 1 , hisr. hand of bull standing r ; 

Over altar ; traces of trident in r. hand, 
trident with battle- Legend effaced, 
axe in 1. field. Club 
in r. field. Legend 
effaced. 


Legend 


Smith op. cit., 
PI. XI, 7. 


Ditto, but Basi . . 
legible in r. field. 
Also monogram. 


Ditto 


Building No. IS ; 
room 2 , on 
lower floor. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, but legend Ditto 
effaced. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 
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Matdidal 
and size. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Find-place. 


Kskjlbks. 


KanisJika, 


Cast of obverse of a 
gold coin King 
standing 1. at altar, 
wearing long coat 
and holding spear in 
1 hand. Around 
margin, legend in 
Greek script in min- 
ute characters which 
cannot be read. 


Building No. 22 ; 
room under oi 

the bottom of X 

north wall. 


Smith, 
cit., PL 

8 . 


King standing 1. at Deity standing, grasp- Building No. 6; 
altar * legend defaced, ing what appears to 0' below the 

to be a battle-axe. surface. 

Ditto ; but legend Deity standing L, r. Building No. 13 ; Gf. Smith, 
effaced, hand advanced 1. room Qt lower op, cit., PL 

on sword; legend floor. XI, 11, 

effaced } otherwise in 
fair condition. 


Ditto 


Wind-god running to 
1. with loose hair 
and hands raised. 
Traces of legend in r. ^ 
field. 


Ditto 


Ibid., PL XII, 

4. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


King standing 1. at Deity as on No, 11 . 
altar ; legend effaced. 


Ditto , Ibid., PL XI, 

11 . 


Ditto, legend on r. Ditto 
..Shao Ka ... 


Ditto . Ibid., p. 73, 

No. 45, 


Huvishka. 


King facing, seated 
cross-legged on cush- 
ions or clouds, hold- 
ing sceptre in L 
hand 5 r. hand on 
hip. Legend in 
Greek script • 

Shao Ooeshki Ko... 

Ditto ; but legend 
effaced. 


Moon-god standing 1. ; 
r, hand stretched out ; 
1. hand on hip, hold- 
ing sword. In 1. field, 
m o n o g ram ; to r. 
Greek legend imo. 


Male deity standing r. 
with r. hand holding 
battle-axe and rest- 
ing on sword at side 
and flames rising 
from shoulders. 
Legend effaced. 


Building No. 26 ; 
in deep p t. 


Building No. 
6' below 
surface. 


Ditto, PL 
XII., 5. 


Ditto. 
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Ho. 

Material 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Revel se. 

Find-place. 

Rekabss. 

18 

M 

1-0 

King facing, seated 
crosb-legged on cush- 
ions or clouds, hold- 
ing sceptre in 1. hand ; 
i\ hand on hip ; traces 
of Greek legend on r. 
margin. 

Moon-god (?) fitaiulmg 
1. with crescent be- 
hind slionldei b ; 1 , 

hand on hij). Traces 
of monogram in 1, 
field ; legend which 
oecux>iod r. margin 
effaced. 

Building No. 7, 
near the well on 
door level. 

C/ Smith, op. 
cit , PI. 

XIII, 5. 

19 

aB 

1-0 ; 

Ditto ; legend efEaced. 

Male deity standing 1 . 
with 1 . hand on hip. 
Monogram in 1 . field ; 
legend effaced. 

Building No. 33, 
loom e, 12' G'' 
below the sur- 
face. 

Ditto, 

20 

1-0 

Dittc 

Ditto 

Building No. 44, 
loom, 8' below 
the surface. 

Ditto. 

21 

M 

1*0 

Ditto • • 

Traces of deity stand- 
ing 1. 

Building No. 13, 
room c, lower 
floor. 

Ditto, 

22 

•96 

King, diad. riding 
elephant r. i traces of 
legend on r. margin. 

Male deity standing r., 
holding wreath in r. 
hand Monogram 

in 1. field. Legend 
effaced. 

Building No. 48, 
2' 6'^ below the 
surface. 

1 

Ibid, PI 

XIII, 2 and 

1 s. 

2S 

m 

I'O 

Ditto; on 1. 

Male deity standing r. 
with r. hand advanced. 

Building No. 13, 
room i, lower 
floor. 

Ditto. 

24 

M 

1-0 

Ditto ; on r., 

Male deity standing r. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

25 

M 

*94 

Ditto ; but legend 
effaced. 

Male deity standing i\ 
with r . hand advanced 
and 1. on hip. 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

26 

M 

1-0 

Ditto; on r. 

Ditto • • • 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

27 

M 

1-0 

Ditto ; legend effaced. 

Effaced . , 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

28 

M 

•96 

1 

King leaning back on 
throne vvith r, knee 
tucked up; legend 
effaced. 

Male deity standing 1. 
holding wreath (?) 
m r. hand and sword 
in 1. hand. To 1., 
monogram. Legend 
effaced. 

Spoil earth , j 

Uid. Pl.xin, 
6. 
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No. 

Material 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

Find-place. 


29 

1-0 

King leaning back on 
throne with r. knee 
tucked up ; legend 
effaced. 

f 

Moon-god standing 1, 
holding wreath or 
fillet in r, hand and 
sword in 1. On r. ^ 
Greek legend. 

Building No. 13, 
room f •, lower 
fl^oor. 

Cf. Smith PI. 

‘XIII, 6. 

30 

M 

•95 

Ditto 

Defaced . 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

31 

m 

■96 

Defaced ; but traces of 
king seated as in No. 
28. 

Traces of deity . 

Spoil earth from 
the long trench 
north of the 
main approach. 

• • • 

32 

M 

•95 

Defaced . 

Defaced 

Lane between 
houses Nos. 29, 
and 44, 6'^ 

below the level 
of the floor in 
room m of the 
former building. 


33 

M 

•95 

Ditto 

Ditto . 

Building No. 13, 
room % ; lower 
floor. 

... 

34 

Cl»^ 

Mould of the obverse 
of a Kushaua coin. 
Goddess standing r. ; 
in r. field, monogram. 
Legend obliterated. 

Vdsudeva. 

Trench No 42, 
near the sur- 
face. 

« a • 

35 

Clay 

•8 


Mould of the reverse 
of a gold coin of 
Vasudeya. Two- 

armed Siva standing 
facing, holding noose 
[pd^c^ in r. hand and 
trident in 1 . Behind 
him, bull standing 1.; 
and above r. shoulder 
of the deity, mono- 
gram, In r. field, 
Greek legend Oesho. 

Building No, 26, 
room h, on floor. 

Op, cita, PI. 
XIII, 8. 



V. — Kosam (Ancient Kausambi). 





Bahasati- (5 rihas^ati) mitra . 



36 

M 

•8 

Tree in railing ; traces 
of symbol to 1 . ; 
below, legend in 
early Brahml charac- 
ters which seems to 
be svatimita* 

Defaced ; probably a 
cliaitya to r. 

Building No. 48, 
2' 6" below the 
surface. 

Cf\ Cunning- 
ham, Coins 
of Ancient 
India^ PI. 
V,ll. 


K. 
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No. 

Material 
and size* 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Fx ad-place. 

HEMA.BKS. 

37 

iE 

Tree in railing ; below. 

Humped bull moving 

Building No. 13, 

Of. Cunning- 


•8 

traces of Braliini 

to r. Rest effaced. 

in the foundation 

ham, Go%n& 



legend mitam. 


of room/*. 

of Anc^ent 
India. PI. 






V. 11. 

38 

M i 

Ditto 1 but legend 

Ditto 

Trench No. 48, 

Ditto. 


'8 

effaced. 

i 

room w IS' 

below the sur- 






face. 


89 

m 

Ditto j rest effaced 

Ditto 

Trench No. 48, 

Ditto. 


•8 



room z ; 10' 

below the sur- 






face. 


40 

m 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Trench No, 43 J 

Ditto. 


•8 



6' below the 
surface. 


41 

M 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto ; but traces 

Building No. 43, 

Ditto 


•8 


i of chaitya to r. 

i 

room ay 4' 6" 
below surface. 


42 

m 

Ti*ee in. railing ; to r.. 

Humped bull moving 

Area between 

Ditto. 


•8 

snake ; to 1., traces of 

i 

Buildings, Nos. 




Ujjain symbol. 


6 and 7 ; 7' 
below the sur- 






face. 




PrasAtha^Hya (?) 



43 


Tree in railing \ three 

Humped bull standing 

Building No 29, 

This coin 


•75 

arched cliaitya to 1. ; 

r. 

room b y on floor. 

supplies the 



below, legend in 



name of a 



Brahmi characters of 



new ruler of 



the Kushana period 



KauSamb i , 



PrasJithaSriya (^) 



but his full 






name is 
doubtful. 

44-71 


Ditto . 

Ditto 

Trench No. 48 J 

Ditto. 


•75 



10' 6" below the 
surface 


7S 

M 

•75 

Damaged and illegible. 

Bull standing r. ; 
above, wheel. 

Ditto . 

Probably of 
the same 

1 





type as 

Nos. 43 to 
71, 



Pmaia (?) 



78 

•7 

Tree in railing ; belo-w, 
in Braluni characters 

Humped bull standing 
r. 

Building No. 23, 
room e y 12' 6" 

Cf. Smith, 
op, cit PI 



Pavata (?) 


below the sur- 

4. 





face. 
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J^o. 

Material 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 

^ Find-place. 

Re^auzs. 



Anon^ 

fmous. 



74 

M 

Traces of ehaitya ; 

Humped bull standing 

Spoil earth from 

... 


•75 

belowj in Brahmi 
j characters^ m^/a j 

1 crossed border. 

r. 

building No. 40.i 


75 

M 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

Building No, 31, 



•75 

1 


room d ; 8' S'' 

below surface. 


76 


Similar ; but Brahmi 

Illegible . 

Building No. 13, 



•75 

vi. 


room 9 ; lower 
floor. 


77 


Tree in railing ; below. 

Bull standing r- ; 

Building No. 46, 



•75 

in Brahmi characters. 

above, wheel ; below, . 

room c ; 2' above 




yuma ; crossed border. 

ITjjain symbol. 

the floor 


78 

M 

Tree in railing; to 1., 

Bull standing r. ; 

1 Spoil earth from 

* # « 


•8 

three-arched chaitga ; 

above, wheel. 

trench No. 42. 




below, three Brahmi 
characters which can- 






not be read. 




79 


i Tree in railing ; rest 

Effaced • • 

Main approach ; 

• • • 


•75 

effaced. 


in deep pit, 

below bottom of 
north u all of 
building No. 12. 


80 


i Ditto , 

Humped bull moving ' 

Trench No. 40, 



■7 

1 

1- 

room w ebt of c ; 




1 

! 

about 4.' above 
the early floor. 


Si 


^ Tree in railing ; to 1 

Humped bull moving 

Building No, 23, 

Cf Com of 


•8 

lion ramjpant. Leg- 

r. ; rest effaced. 

room ej 12' Q" 

Asvagliosha, 



end effaced. 


below the sur- 

Cun n i n g - 





face. 

ham, op. 

cit., PL V, 






14 

82 


Traces of tree in rail- 

Worn 

Purchased at 

% * 

•75 

ing. 


Bhita. 


83 

M 

Tree in railing ; to 1., 

Illegible . . ! 

Ditto . 

j • 9 m 


•75 

uncertain symbol. 




84 


Ditto 

Humped bull standing 

Building no. 23 ; 

ft i» • 


•75 


r 

1 ' below the 
foundation. 


8S 

M 

Tree in railing 

Worn 

Building No, 23, 



•7 



room e ; near 
floor level. 



K S 
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No. 

Material 
and size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find-place. 

B,S^AB¥S. 

86 

M ' 

Free in railing ; below^ 1 

Bull standing r. ; below. 

Building No. 28, 

- • • 


•5 

three-arched oliaitya 

traces of crossed bor- 

room e ; on floor 




and Brahmi letter sa. 

der. 

level. 


87 

JE 

Tree in railing \ to 1* , 

Elephant (?) standing. 

Not known • 

« « » 


•5 

traces of Ujjain sym- 
bol. 




88 

JE 

Ditto; but no Ujjain 

Ditto 

Trench No. 48, 

. . • 


■5 

symbol. 


room », 10' 6" 
below the 






surface. 


89 

M 

DSaced . • 

Humped bull standing 

Between huild- 



•6 


r. 

ings Nos. 26 
and 27 ; 9' 4" 
below the 






surface. 


90 

JB i 

•6 

Tree in railing ; to r., j 

Bull standing r. , 

Building No. 29, 

• • • 


snake ; to 1., traces 
of chaitya. 

room i ; on floor. 




91 

JB 

Tree in railing * • 

Worn * • • 

Building No. 23, 

• • • 


•6 


room e ; 12' 6" 
below the 





! 


surface. 


9a 

M 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . • 

Square. 

! 

•55 




98 


Ditto 

Bull standing r. 

Trench No, 48, 

Dittos 


•65 


room n ; 12' 

below the 







surface. 


94-95 


Ditto 

Worn 

Building No. 23, 

. • • 


•5 &*65 



room e ; on early 
floor. 


96 

M 

Tree in railing between 

Humped bull stand- 

Spoil earth 



•6 

snake (?) and three- 
arched cha%tya. 

Traces of legend 
around margin. 

ing r* 




97 


Tree in railing ; round 

Ditto 

J^itto • • 

f .C 


•5 

margin, traces of 
legend. 




98 


Tree in railing 

W orn 

Building No. 13, 



•65 



room i; lower 
floor 
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Material 
and size. 


Obveise. 


Eeverse. 


Eind-place. 


EEUA.&EB. 


Tiee in railing 


Bull or elephant stand- Spoil earth 
ing 


In eenti'e^ conven- 
tional tree and rail- 
ing ; below, six- 
arched ehaitya ; to 1., 
flying gandharva^ 
wheel and illegible 
symbol ; to r., TJjjain 
symbol and Bvastvkd. 


Humped bull walking 
1 . , towards standard 
with peculiar head ; 
unceiiiain symbol 
above the bull; east 
in his^h relief. 


Building No. 7, 
room n : on floor 


Two symbols or Humped bull standing Main approach; 
Brahmi letters; r. between build- 

below, crossed ings Nos. 12 

border. and 22 ; at the 

level of concrete 
floor 


Smithy 
cit., 
XX, 5. 


Two symbols 


Elephant standing r. 


Crossed border at the Worn 
bottom. 


Three symbols with a Worn 
crossed border below. 


Same symbols as on 1 Effaced 
104 but in different 
order ; below, crossed 
border. 


Building No. 18j Doubtful, 
in one of the 
eastern rooms 

Building No. 22 , Cf Cunning- 
room /; lower ham, C. A. 
floor. I., PL V, 

18, 

Trench No 42 ; 

6' below the 
surface. 

Building No. 9, 
room a ; on floor 
level 


VI — ^Andhea. 


Worn 


. f Worn 


Uncertain syipbol Illegible 


Building No. 45 ; 
about 11' below 
the surface. 

Surface 


YII^ — Coins op about thu 2n'd Centuby A.D. 

AnonymouB^ circular cast coins. 

Three-arched chaitya Elephant walking 1. . Purchased 
with crescent above. Bhita. 


at Smith, op. 

cit , PL 

XXII, 8. 
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No. 

Material 
and size. 

Obveise 

Reverse. 

! 

Find-plaos. 

1 

Be MASKS. 

109 


Three-arched cli ait^a 

Elephant walking 1, . ^ 

\ 

Purchased at 

Smith, op. 


45 

with crescent above. 

Bhita. 

oit,, PI. 

XX III, 3. 

\ 

1 



Anonymous j reetangular casl coins. j 



110 


Tree in railing ; to ] 

Elephant standing 1, ; 

Building No. 12, 

Smith, op . 


•6 

c/iaiiy a ivith crescent 

below, triangular- 

room h ; 3' 6" 

cit., Pl 

XXII, 16 



above and square 

headed symbol. 

below floor 



cross. 

level. 


111 

JE 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Building No 19, 

Ditto 


■6 



room .r ; 1' 6'' 

below upper 

floor. 


lis 

M 

Ditto 

Ditto 

j 

Building No. 23, 

Ditto 


•6 



room (9; 12' 6" 
below the 

surface. 


118 

M 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Building No. 7; 4' 

Ditto 


•6 


1 

1 above the level 
of the floor in 
No 18 


114 

m 

‘7 

Worn 

Worn 

Spoil earth 

Doubtful 

115 

m 

1 

Tree in railing ; to r.^ 

Elephant to 1. ; above 

Purchased at 

This coin has 


•6 

cJiaitya with crescent i 

it, square cross ; to L, 
post and svast%Icd. 

Bhita 

all the sym- 



and below it,l 


bols that 



triangula r - li e a d e d 


figure on 



symbol with another 



Nos IIQ to 



symbol to 1. 



113 but in a 
diff erent 
order. 

116 

m 

^ Worn 

Three-arclied ehaiiya . 

j 

Building No 43 j 
2' 6" below the 

Gf Smith, op. 


■4 


cit., PI. 





surface. 

XXIT, 17 



VIII. — Jakapada (?) 



117 

m 

Brahmi legend Jana-, 

Chipped . 

Building No 13 ; 

Identification 


•75 

below, crossed border. 

room « ; lower 

doubtful, 




floor 

but compaiG 
Eapson, In'- 
dian Co%ns, 







PI. Ill, 19. 
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No. 

Mateiial 
and size. 

Obveise. 

Reveise. 

!Find-plaoe. 

Remaess. 



IX.— K 

ALIWGA. 



118 


Rude standing figure ; 

Rude standing figure . 

Building No. 13 ; 

CJ, Smith, 


•8 

r. arm down; 1. arm 


in one of the 

op. cit, PI., 



raised. 


eastern rooms 

XIV, 14. 



j 

X. — AT6H£N. 





SilcaThdar Shah Lddl. 

1 


119 




Purchased at 

Cf. Wright 


•65 



Bhita 

I M. Cat.y 






Vol. II, 






No. 582 


1 

Ibrahim 

Ih Lodi. 



120 

m 






•5 



Building No 31 j 

Cf Wright, 





room !' below 

op cit , 





the surface. 

No. 612. 


TERRACOTTAS. 

The terracottas from BMta fall naturally into five chronological divisions, viz . 
(1) Primitive, (2) Maurya, (3) §uhga and Andhra,' (4) Kushana, (5) Oupta and 
later. 

In the first group (Nos. 1-8) may he noticed in particular the elephant and 
rider toy (No. 1) belonging approximately to the 8th century B.O., and the horse’s 
head (No. 3) of somewhat later date, which is covered with a black glazed slip 
picked out with cream coloured spots. 

In the Mauryan group (Nos. 9-16) two objects (Nos. 9-10) are of special value, 
as being the earliest representations of the human figure in which a real effort 
towards artistic expression is manifested. Small and roughly fashioned as they are, 
they foreshadow the free and naturalistic treatment which characterises the later 
and more developed sculptures at Saflchi and contemporary monuments. 

To these sculptures the terracottas of the third class are closely akin, forming 
a clear and distinctive group, of which the character is unmistakable. Most 
striking among them is the medallion (No. 17) to which reference has already been 

^ The teriacottas of the thiid class aie^ foi the most part, analogous in style to the basiehefs on the gateways of 
the Main Stupa at SaSchi, which aie now known to have been executed in the 1st century B C,, under the rule of the 
Andhras. 
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made on p. 26 aboye, the plaque No. 20, and tbe figurines 18, 19 and 22 and the 
beautiful little camel’s head No. 31. All tbe objects of this period are distinguished 
by a refinement of detail, such as is never afterwards fotind in Indian art. 

Contrasted with them, the terracottas of the Kushana period are singularly 
crude and uncouth. Of this group 67 examples were found in the course of my 
excavations, of which 13 (Nos. 33 — 46) are included in the list below Ihey fall 
into two main classes, namely (1) toy figurines of rough and ready make ( Gf. figs. 
34, 35 and 36), and (2) larger figures, in which there is an effort towards more 
realistic expression {Gf. :^s. 40, 42, 43, 41). 

These crude types of terracottas continued to be made long after the Kushana 
period (C^. Nos 68-* 61), but side by side with them were produced, in Gupta times, 
figurines of a far more finished style, which reflect in a minor measure the artistic 
spirit of the paintings and sculptures of that epoch. Between six and seven hun- 
dred of these figurines were recovered, some of men, some of women, and some of 
children. All are mechanical reproductions from moulds, a few of which were 
found, but duplicates in the collection are rare. Some of the figurines are without 
sliiD or paint ; others are painted in a monochrome — red or yellow, for instance ; and 
others are coated with a slip and adorned with a variety of colours — red and pink 
and yellow and white But apart from their artistic interest, these figurines are 
valuable for the information they furnish as to the fashions in vogue during the 
Gupta age. The chief article of dress with both men and women seems to liave 
been a long loose robe resembling the Buddhist sanghdtl and worn in much the same 
fashion. In the female figures, this robe extends to the ankles, and is frequently 
tied at the waist with a girdle. Whether a second garment was worn beneath, is 
not apparent. Men seem to have used the upper robe more in the manner of a 
scarf idupattd). One male figure wears a scarf only across the loins, the rest of the 
body being bare. The use of shoes appears to have been unknown. On the other 
hand, the various modes of dressing the hair were as numerous then as they are 
among women to-day, and perhaps even more startling. The men, certainly, must 
have been foppish to a degree, with their long curls falling loose on one side only, 
or elaborated like a full Georgian wig, or coiffured with jewels in the Antoinette style, 
or disposed more severely in the regal manner of Persia ^ 

I. — Primitive. 

1 Child’s rattle, 4" high, in the form of an elephant with rider. Buff clay, 
badly baked. No colour or slip. 42 ; 21' below surface. 

2. Tablet, 3^" long, roughened with incisions, for rubbing or cleaning feet. 42 ; 
17' below surface. 

3. Head of animal (horse ?), 3" high. The mane is indicated by notches, the 
eyes by raised dots. Black glazed slip with cream-colour spots painted on. Early 
concrete floor between houses 12 and 22 ; 23' below surface. 

4. Eragment of elephant’s head, 4" high. Lower portion of trunk and tusks 
broken off. May have been part of jar. Buff-coloured clay without slip or 
paint. Ibid. 

^ Cf^ MfichchhahaUha^ Act 9 Tians.by Di. A. Rydei^p. 132* 
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6. liid of casket mtli liandle. Diam. 2^". Vestiges of red colour. Ibid., one 
foot higher. 

6. Circular weight, in diam. Scallops around lim. B,ed slip. Ibid., toge- 
ther with two other specimens of same kind. 

7. Lower part of a human figure seated in miniature chamber or shrine(?). 
Soles of feet touching. Tavo grooires beloAv navel, which may represent a girdle. 
Ht. 2^", Buff clay, badly baked ; chocolate slip. Deej) pit south of room a in 40 ; 
22' below surface. 

8. Wheel, 4^" in diam. vSlightly raised rim and hole in centre. Bed colouring ; 
no other decoration. 7 ; 8^' lower than lowest floor in 13. 

II. — ^Mauryan. 

9. Mould, 2^" long, representing a Avoman under a palm tree. Uncertain 

object to 1. 13, n; below loAver floor. 

10. Bigure of woman in relief, 3" high, broken from thighs downwards. 
Head-dress similar to that in Bharhut sculptrues. B. hand rests on hip ; 1. raised 
from elbow. Necklace and girdle. 42 » 10' below surface. 

11. Middle portion of figurine of Avoman, 2f" high. Buff clay, without slip. 
Of. No. 34 below. *7, e ; 1^' below bottom of wall. 

12. Primitive vessel, 4" high, in imitation of human figure. Ai'ms and legs 
indicated in relief with necklace round neci. Hole on shoulder, behind neck, and 
another at navel. Head broken. Olay, reddish buff Avith red j)aint. 7> j ; below 
bottom of wall. 

13. Head of a pig, 4" long ; clay, light buff, u ith slip aiod red paint sprinkled 
with mica. 42 ; 10' beloAV svuface. 

14-16, Two rams used, like the human figures above, for tricycle toys. They 
measure 4^" X 4|", respectively. The legs are scarcely indicated and the holes for 
wheel axles are similar to those in human figurines. Many other such rains were 
found, of approximately the same size and stylo, but varying in the decoration of 
the head. Buff clay with reddish slijp. 42j 8' below surface, and 23, J ; 16' below 
surface, respectively. 

16. Miniature elephant, 2^" long. Mutilated, but apparently a handle of vase. 
Similar clay with thin wash. High Street ; 2' below foot of front wall of 12. 

' . - 
III. — Sunga and Andhra. 

17. Plaque, 3" in diam. Same scene on both faces. At top, two persons 
looking over raihng with foliage to r. Below, to r., four-horse chariot Avith chario- 
teer and one other person ; groom at borses’ heads. To 1., shrine with ohaitya door- 
way and rail around. In front and below shrine, tank with lotuses and figure 
draAAdng water. At bottom, two deer, and one peacock (?) to r. 19, below lower 
floor. 

18. Standing figure of woman in relief, 4^" high. Elaborate head-dress, heavy 
necklace, girdle, bangles, anklets and large ear-rings. There seems little doubt 
that this figure is draped to the anklets- The upper edge of the garment is heavily 
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indicated across tlie body leaying tlie left breast bare B,. hand holds drapery. On 
1. side, flowers. Buff clay with red slip. 42 , o ; 4>' below surface. 

19. Figure of man, 4" high, squatting with knees drawn uj). The hands 
rest on knees. On 1. hand is a parrot ; the r. hand appears to hold some foliage. 
The head-dress consists of a fillet of flowers with two plumes above, the hair Culling 
in short straight strands on the forehead, but longer at the sides of tlio head, where 
it appears to pass through cylindrical ornaments. At first sight, the latter might 
aiDpear to be ear-rings, but a close inspection shows that the ears are not indicated, 
being concealed beneath the locks at the side of the head. Bound the ucck is a 
necklace of three strands with terminals and a triangular pendant in the middle. 
The figure wears a sleeved coat, like the modern chogdh, which is open but provided 
with loop and knot to fasten it across the chest The undcr-garment is not indica- 
ted. Between the legs is a flower or leaves. Anklet on r. leg ; that on the 1. is 
concealed by parrot’s tail. The figure seems to have been made by hand and is 
solid. Olay, red with darker red slip A hole in the top suggests that the figure 
was meant to be suspended. 13,/^; immediately below bottom of wall. 

20. Plaque with lour horses facing. Broken at lower edge lit. 2f". Plumes 
on heads of borses and ornamental harness Above, a border oi flowers and uncer- 
tain devices in the typical stylo of Ist contmy B. C. Boddish buff clay, without 
slip or paint. 13, f\ immediately below bottom ol wall 

21. Male figure, 3f" high, with long train, and hands clasped in front. On 
train of garment are various floral devices in imitation of design on the cloth. The 
figure was originally mounted on wheels, as is evidenced by the transverse hole 
through the front portion of base A third wheel was afi&xod to the back. 23, c ; 
1' below early floor. 

22-23. Two male figures, height h", belonging to similar tricycle toys as last ; 
back portion in both split off. "Wear necklaces and ear-rings. Small hole pjercod 
between hands. Buff clay with red slip. 29 ; below early floor. 

24. Similar figure, squatting in oriental fashion on ornamental base. Wears 
necklace and girdle ; head missing. Small hole above hands Ht. 3^". Buff cloy 
with reddish slip. 13,^; below early floor 

26-28. Four wheels for toy tricycles The largo wheels measure 3^" in diameter ; 
the others 3-|-'' and 2^", respectively. The two largest and the smallest arc stamped 
on one side only and were manifestly meant for side wheels ; the other is stamped 
on both sides and served for the back wheel of a tricycle. The largest specimens 
are elaborately decorated with spokes and floral motives — all stamped from moulds. 
Many other wheels of a similar kind were found. They are all made of a reddish 
buff clay wdfch slip of the same colour, with the exception of the hind wheel which 
is of a greyish clay, badly baked. The two largest wheels w'ere found 42, 0 ; 4' 
below surface ; the other two on the floor of 7, in rooms e, and respectively. 

29. Mutilated elephant, 6" long. Pad on back stamped, like the head, with 
floral designs. Light buff clay with reddish slip. 42, <? ; 4' below surface. 

30. Miniature camel, 3" long ; roughly made by hand. Buff clay "with slip. 
13 ; below bottom of wall. 

31. Head of camel, 3" long, with the same leaf decoration on forehead 
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rams described above. The modelling is peculiarly good. Clay, light buff with slip 
and mica. High Street ; 4^^ above concrete floor 

32. Fragment, 2^" long, stamped with decoration of bells, flowers, etc., in relief. 

Perhaps a portion of a makuta or a symbol of the so-called Kurmaclia km tyjie. 
Clay, with red slip ; 12, o ^ 2' below surface. 

IV. — Kushana. 

33, Crude head, 3^" high Light buff clay without slip or colour. 4:2 ; near 
surface. This is probably of Kushana date, bxit may he later. 

34 Figure of woman, 7" high. L leg broken. Buff-coloured clay with slip. 
19 , ct ; lower floor. 

35. Figure of woman, 6^" high. L. hand broken. Buff-coloured clay. 50 ; 
central chamber ; 11-|' below surface. 

36. Crude human figure, Sf" high, probably a toy buff clay, with thin slip 
and red paint. 29 , lower floor. 

37. Quadruped, 3^" long. Pale clay, no slip or paint. Bastion Street ; 12' 
below surface 

38. Crude figure of elejihant (:') 6" long, three legs and trunk broken Idght 
clay, slip and red paint. 23, «? ; floor. 

39. Mutilated bu<!t o£ man, 5" high. Fold of garment across chest leaving 
r. shoulder bare. Coarse clay Avith red slij). 13 ; lower floor. 

40. Circular plaque, diam. 4^". On one side, female figure in high relief with 
arms and legs on stretched. In place of head is a lotus floAver Avith petals falling 
over shoulders. Girdle of circlets around waist and bangles on hands and feet 
Possibly represents Prithivi, the Earthgoddess. A similar figure Avas found at Kosain 
and is uoaa'^ in the Indian Museum (Oai. II, p. 286, bo. Km. 36'. Coarse buff clay 
Avith slip and red paint. 31 , 5 ; under-ground chamber. Probably of Kushana date, 
but naay be Gunta. 

41. Middle portion of female figure, 6" high. Drapery OA'er 1. arm. Amulet 
like those seen in Mathura and Gandhara work above navel ; girdle round loins 
Pale red clay, badly baked. High Street; 3' above concrete floor between 4 and 

5 . 

42. Head, 6" high. Mark on forehead, perhaps third eye. Fillet around hair. 
Beard represented by row of incisions under chin. Perha^is Siva. Clay, buff, Avith- 
out slip or paint. East of 4 ; 6' above concrete floor. Probably Kushana but noay 
be later. 

43. Head, 6^" high. Plume or other ornament encircled with fillet on top of 
head. Around it, a circle of hair decorated with beads, etc. Beddish clay with 
dark red paint. 7 ; 2^' above level of lower floor in 13 . 

44. Head, 3^" high, Mark on forehead. Moustache and beard. Ear-lobes 
decked with, leaves. Grey clay, burnt to red on surface. 7 ; 2' above level of lower 
floor in 13 . 

45. Part of coiffure (?), 6|" across ; of grey black clay ; hollow within. 29, <? / 
12' below surface. 

L 2 
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V,— Gupta and other. 

46. Head of figure, 2" higli. Star on forehead ; fillet on top. Buff clay with 
thin slip. 20 ; 6' below surface. Probably of Gupta date, but may be Kusharia. 

47. Dish, probably representing shrine. Diam 13". Inside, are seated seven 
goddesses in a ring with slightly concave shallow pedestal or tablet in the middle. 
On this pedestal was found a stone catapult or sling ball. The onclosurc is furnished 
with a portal, 4^" high The figures are very roughly shaped and are much mutil- 
ated. Bicddish grey coarse clay without slip or paint. 13 , h ; upper floor. A frag- 
ment of a similar dish was found in 7, vn, on the same level. 

48. Dish with square corners broken on ono side. Length 12-^". No figures 
are inside, but there are four symbols on the bottom raised in high relief. Olay, 
coarse grey-black baked to red at edge, with a rough slip. 44 j 3-^' below surface. 

49. Imago of ^iva and Parvati seated side by side on a throne, facing front. 
The god’s feet are crossed and knees raised above throne. The head was made in a 
separate piece and was found lying apart Ho wears a long necklace, a dhoti and a 
mantle, the folds of which are indicated by incisions. His r. hand is partly concealed 
under the mantle on chest. The legs of the goddess hang down. She wears a neck- 
lace of big beads, a longer necklace like diva’s, anklets and sari. Her hair falls 
down back and is fastened just above waist. In front of throne, bull and Uon 
couchant. Total height 1'. Black and red clay with slip and red paint. Pound 
at the same spot as No. 47. 

60 Headless figure of woman seated on cylindrical stool in western fashion. 
Sari broken away from knees downwards. Wears a necklace and rosette over 1. 
shoulder. Hands broken. Total height. 7f-". Red clay without slip or paint. Ihid. 

51. Lower p)ortion of statuette of man standing. Same style as above. Height 
8". Grey black clay baked to red at edges, with red paint. Ihid. 

52. Bustof 7" high. Two tushes ; short beard; hanging ear-orna- 

ments; necklace passing over shoulders; hair falling down back. Under 1. arm, 
uncertain object, perhaps thunderbolt, Ihid. 

53. Headless statuette of seated woman, 3" high Cup in 1. hand. Uncertain 
objectinr. hand, broken. Head and legs, from knees downwards, missing. Necklace 
and bangles. Red-grey clay with slip and dark red paint. 13 ; upper floor. 

64. Head of man, 3^" high. Moustaches indicated by incisions. Necklace 
and ear- pendants ; fillet on head. The figure was hollow, with aperture in top of 
head. Olay, grey and red with thin red sHp. 7 ; 5' below surface. 

56. Legs of two birds {garudas ?) standing side by side, 6" high. Grey and 
red clay with dark red paint. 30 ; 6' below surface. 

66. Head with tenon, 6" high. Protracted ear-lobes. Olay, grey and red, 
with greyidi red paint. 40 ; 4' below surface. 

67. Head, 3J" high. Thick lips and nostrils. Large ear-rings. Hair falling 
down hack of head. Olay, grey and red. High Street, between 12 and 22 ; 8' 
helow surface. 

68. Head, 4" high Pillet over head; hair falling down hack. Grey-red 
clay with red slip and darker red paint, finely polished. 27 ; 8^' helow surface. 
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69. Head, 5" Mgli. Pillet across forehead. Olay, grey and red, mth dark 
polished paint. 7 ; 7' below surface. 

60. Head with tenon, 6 " high. Ornamental head dress. Clay, grey and red. 
13 I upper floor. 

61. Head of man, Q" high. Moustache and beard. Elaborate ear-rings and 
head-dress with garland and floral device. Olay, grey and red, with red polished 
paint. 30 ; 5' below surface. 

62. Man’s head, 5" high, with high head-dress and thick garland over forehead 
and necklace. Incised lines on cheeks may indicate tatoo marks. Buff clay with 
slip and fine red jpaint. High Street ; 3' above floor. 

63. Head, 3^" high. Well finished in clay mixed with mica. Upper part 
broken. 1 3 , 

64. Head, 3^" high. Eorehead ornament and fillet, with string of beads 
passing down 1. side. Clay, grey and red. 13 ; upper floor. 

66 . Head, 4i\" high. Elaborate head-dress. Clay, grey and buff with red 
brown paint. High Street ; 1 ' below surface. 

66 . Head, 5" high. Crown-like head-dress. Olay, grey, and buff with brick- 
red paint, unpolished. High Street ; 2 ' below surface. 

67. Head, &' high. Hair falling down back, dressed with ornamental fillet above 
and frontal ornament. Large ear-ring in 1 ear. Clay, grey and buff, with slip 
and traces ol red paint. Bastion Street; 6 ' below surface. 

68 . Head, 4" high. Short moustache. Hair dressed in twisted fillet. Clay, grey 
and red, with buff slip. 6 ; below surface. 

69. Fragmentary plaque, 4^" high, with standing figures of man and woman 
facing. The r. arm of the woman is around the nock of the man ; her 1. hand 
hangs down by her side, 'fhe r. hand of man on his hip ; his 1 arm around the 
woman’s nock. Drapery uncertain. Hair of both falling on shoulders with coil 
on top of head. Dark grey clay with admixtm’o of mica badly baked 9 , 6 ; 2' 
below surface. 

70. Standing figure, 3^" high Wears shoit round middle ; necklace, 

bangles and oar-rings. Uncertain object in r. hand. Clay, buff -red, with traces 
of red paint. 30 ; 5' below suidace. Another copy from same mould was also 
found. 

71. Standing figure. 3|-" high. Head and neck missing. B. hand holds 
uncertain object. Garment reaching to just above knees, with mantle at back. 
Grey clay, badly baked. 13 ; 3^" below sm’face, 

72. Standing figure, 6 " high. Feet broken. B. arm raised from elbow, 
holding uncertain object. Dress similar to No. 71, but traces of between legs. 
Bed clay sprinkled with mica. No slip or paint. 30 j 6 ; 3rd floor. 

73. Similar, height 6 ". B. hand at side ; 1. on hip. Dress same as in last, 
but no trace of d/idti between legs. Olay, same as in last. 30 ; 4' below surface. 

74. Similar, height 6 |". Head missing. Dress similar to No. 71. Buff-coloured 
clay sprinkled with mica and thin slip. 48 ; 3' 3" below surface. 

76. Head and bust, height 4". Grreyish red clay. Buff slij) with yellow ochre 
paint picked out with white. Alley north of 13 ; 2' below surface. 
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76. Similar, lieiglit 2-|". Wear ear-rings. Hed clay ; no paint traceable. 13 J 
6' below surface. 

77. Similar, but no ear-rings visible. Height 3f ". Greyish yellow clay sprinkled 
with mica No slip or paint. Much worn. Prom spoil earth, 

78. Similar, with ear-rings and necklace. Iloight 3^". Red clay with thin red- 
bufi: slip. 30 ; 3-1' below surface. 

79. Similar, height 2^". Wears ear-rings and Persian cap Grey clay, badly 
baked. 30 ; 3' below surface. 

80. Similar, height 2f". Clay same. 30 ; 4' below surface. 

81. Head, height 2-|". Buff red clay, with thin buff sliji and trace of pink and 
yellow paint. 29, « ; 5' 6" below surface. 

82. Similar, with heavy ear-rings and fillet across Corchead. Coil on to]> of 
head broken, height 2^". Greyish red clay with thin rod slip. 30 ; 3rd floor. 

83. Similar, with heavy ear-rings and hair di'osscd as heavy wig with coil 

on top. Height 3". 30 ; 6' above topmost floor. 

84. Similar, height 2". Hed-butf clay with thin slip. 30 ; 6' above topmost 

floor. 

85. Standing type of cupid figure ; height 3^". Grey clay, badly burnt. 40 ; 8' 
below surface. 

86. Similar, heights^", lleddish clay with thin slip. Bastion Hoad ; 6' below 
surface. 

87 Similar, with feet broken. Hcd clay mixed with mica. 9 ; 2' below sui'face. 

88. Standing female figure ; height 5^", without head. Garment reaching to 
ankles and mantle behind. H. hand liy side ; 1. on hip. Grey clay with slip and 
pink paint. 30 ; surface 

89. Similar, headless. Height 7^". Buff-rod clay with thin slip. 29 ; 5 
below surface. 

90. Similar, complete. Height 4|". Holds uncertain object in 1. hand High 
head-dress and ear-rings. Prom spoil earth. 

91. Standing miniature figure with hands in supplicating attitude. Height 2f". 
Brown clay, very rough. 51 ; 12' below surface. 

92. Bust, height 3f". Hiug in 1. ear. Heddish clay with white slip and 
yellow paint. 13 ; 2^' below’’ surface. 

93. Similar, but different treatment of head-dress. Hing in 1. ear. H. 
ear-lobe protracted. Height 3^". Hed clay w ith traces of white slip and pink paint. 
30 , Level of toj> floor. 

94 Similar. W ears long ear-rings or side ornaments and necklace with 
pendants betw^een breasts. Hair falls down back. Height 2^". Heddish clay, with 
polished red paint. 18 ; 5' below surface. 

96. Similar, both ear-lobes protracted. Height 2^". Brownish clay with traces 
of pink paint. Prom spoil eartlu 

96. Similar, Height 2^;". Ear-ring in 1. ear. Heddish clay with grey slip. 
7 ; surface. 

97 . Similar, with halo behind head and necklace. Height 3". Greyish rod clay 
with thin slip. 30 ; 4^' below surface. 
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98. Similar, lialo behind head and ring in r, ear. Height 3^'. E-ed bnS clay. 
42, c ; 2' below surface. 

99. Head, with hair coiled on 1. side. Ear-ring in 1. ear. Height 2^". Eed 
clay mixed with mica. "West of 4 ; 3' below surface. 

100. Head, with hair drawn back from forehead and top knot. Ear-ring in 
1. ear. Height 2|-". Clay, reddish brown. 51 ; 5' below surface. 

101. Head, with hair waved from centre and bunched out on either side. 
Height l-g". Eeddish brown clay, with thin slip of same colour. 30 ; level of top 
floor. 

102. Tipper half of figures, broken from waist downAvards Height 3 1''''. Wears 
hood and necklace. The child lies in arms across breast. Eed clay ; no slip or 
paint visible. 29 ; 6' below surface. 

103. Similar, broken from thighs dowuAvards, and head missing. Child at 

breast rests in 1. arm, while r. hand holds child’s 1. leg. Red clay with white 
slip and traces of yellow paint. Height 3". 22 ; 7' below surface 

104. Similar, with head preserved and halo behind. R hand hangs at side. 
Grej clay without traces of slip and j)aint. Height o". Spoil earth. 

105. Head, probably female, hair drawn from centre and bunched on either 
side, with coil on top and jewelled ornament, Eai’-ring in 1. ear. Height 2-|". Red 
clay with thin red slip. 30 ; 10' east of 5 ; below uppermost floor. 

J06. Similar, with more wig-like treatment of hair. Ear-rings in both enrs. 
Red clay with traces of dark red paint. Height B". 48 ; 2' below surface. 

107. Similar, probably female, with fillet round forehead and binding hair at 
either side. Long ear-lobes without rings. Height '2\". Reddish clay mixed aa ith 
mica. 29, w. edge ; 6' below surface. 

108. Similar, AAnth halo at back. Surface worn. Brownish clay. Height 2^". 
46; 7' aboA’^e floor, 

109. Similar, height 1-|" Red clay mixed AAith mica and traces of red paint. 
28 ; surface. 

110. Head, probably female, with hair falling on 1. side of head only and 

fastened with bow above forehead. Ring in 1. ear. Buff clay with thin slip of 
same colour. Height 2^". 48 ; 1' below surface. 

111. Head of tiaga with snake head aboA'e, crudely fashioned. Height 2^". 
Buff clay with red matt, paint. 

112. Mould for terracotta female figure, standing AAith elboAAs out. Wears 
necklace, garland, and ear-rings. Hair falling down on either side of head, Eirll 
flowing skirts and narrow waist. Height 3|-". Grey coarse clay. 6 ; 7' below surface. 

113. Horse, 6" long, with reins. Buff clay without slip or paint. 13 ; 7, 
below surface. 

114. Horse, standing, 3^" high. Reddish buff clay without slip or paint. 12 ; 
4' below surface. 

115. Lion in relief on a potsherd. B" long. Red and grey clay with dark red 
paint. 7 ; 4' above level of lower floor in 13. 

116. Ram, 3''' high, standing. Mane indicated by broad collar around neck. 
Buff clay, without slip or paint. 30, g ; between 2nd and 3rd floors. 
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117 . Monkey, seated, with legs erect and jiaws joined on knees. Height 2^. 
Greyish clay without slip or paint. 22 i 3' below surface. 

118. Similar Height 2". Holds uncertain object under chin. L. paw on chest. 
BufE clay with thin reddish wash. 1 3 j 7' below siu’facc. 

119. Tortoise, lonej. Logs broken BufC clay without slip or paint. 

West of 4 I 2' below surface. 

120. Bird, probably i)arrot ; 3" high. Buff clay without slip or paint. 19 ; 5' 
below surface. 

121. Similar, standing with outstretched uungs Height 3". Buff clay with 
white slip, 13 : below surface. 

122. Rattle in shape of human figure or monkey, squatting, with hands clasped 
under chin. It is well-baked and produces a sharp jingling sound. Greyish-buff 
clay, without slip or paint. 13, / ; 6' below surface. 

123. Similar, in shape of couohant bull with rider. Height 3^''. Grey clay, 
burnt to red on the surface, with reddish wash. 41; 2^' below surface. 

1 24. Two rattles in the shape of a hog and a bird, 3" high. The former is 
made of red-buff clay with reddish slip, the latter of coarse butt clay with dark red 
paint. Found respectively in 48, 3' below surface, and 29, 6' below surface. 

125. Twenty- five terracotta tablets, 13 of which are either square or rectan- 
gular and vary in size from 1" square to 2" x 1^". They are incised on the obverse 
with three parallel grooves, and arc xfiain on the other sides, with the exception of two, 
which are divided on the reverse into four squares by lines crossing each other in 
the middle of the tablet. Each of the squares thus formed also contains shorter 
incisions. The remaining tablets are circular, varying from I" to 2" in diameter. 
These tablets were obviously used for weights (Of. No. 6 above) and the incisions on 
the square tablets must, no doubt, have reference to their respective value. They are 
all made of buff clay with or without slip or paint and were found in all strata, 
but the majority of them came from the Gupta buildings. 

126. Case, with 3 compartments, such as goldsmiths use for keeping small 
weights in. Length 3^". Coarse grey clay without slij) or paint. 7 ; 2' below sur- 
face, 

127. Two balls of red clay used for the potter’s slip. Alley east of 30j f ; 10' 
below surface. 

1 28. Spindle whorl, 1' in diameter. Grey clay wdthout slip or paint. 29 ; 6^ 
below surface. 

POTTERIES. 

The following are selected specimens. The number of complete vessels 
found was considerable, while the potsherds were innumerable. 

Primitive (wheel-turned). 

There are few whole vessels of this period. The bulk of the potsherds aie of 
dark grey clay, many of them covered with a black mucilaginous paint 
or glaze, which gives them a metallic lustre almost like polished sreel. 
This ware is commonest in the pre-Mauryan period, but is found in the Mauryan 
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and later period also. A variety of these has red blotches and streaks appearing 
on the black surface, which give them a mottled appearance, but these are probably 
accidental to the firing of the pottery. Specimens are shown in photos 1 — 6. They 
can hardly be later than the 8th Century B. 0. Other potteries are of the com- 
mon red and brown ware, which is indistinguishable from the ware of a later date. 

7. Bowl. Of grey clay covered with grey black paint. Diam. 5^". Bars 
surrounded by 3 concentric circles in centre, inside. High Street ; 19-20 foot level 
between 12 and 22 - 

8. Cup of buff-coloured clay, covered with thin slip of same colour. Diam. 
4". The base shows marks of string with which it was cut from the wheel. High 
Street, between 12 and 22 5 21 foot level. 

9. Similar. Diam. 3". 42 ; 17' below surface. 

10. Bowl of similar clay ; convex bottom. Diam. 4|-". 42 ; 3 5' below surface. 

11. Cup of pink clay with thin buff slip on outside. Diameter. 3f" High 
Street, between 12 and 22 ; 19-20 foot level. 

12. Tall cup with rounded bottom. Dine grey clay, burnt to red at the edges. 
No slip or paint. Broken at top. Diam. at top 3|", 42 ; 14' below surface. 

13. Small miniature vase, 3J" high. Buff -red clay with thin wash. 

14. Bottom of flask with neck missing. Fine buff clay with traces of vermi- 
lion paint. Diam. 2|-", 

15. Lid of vessel or casket, broken. Diam. 4:^". Fine grey clay, covered with 
black paint inside and out. 42 ; 29' below surface. 

16. Weight ; slightly broken. Diam. 2^"; thickness f". Fine reddish brown 
clay covered with dark red paint. 

17. Spindle whorl (?) with hole in centre. Bed clay, sprinkled with mica. 
Diam. 2|". 

18. Scrubbing block of coarse clay mixed with small stones, wdth incisions to 

roughen surface. Length 2^". 42 ; 16' below surface. 

19. Bowl ; 6^" diam. at aperture, with raised rim. Four holes in the sides. 
Buff clay without slip or paint. 42 ; 14' below surface. 

20. Circular terracotta weight ; diam. 1^". Buff clay, with red wash. High 
Street, between 12 and 22 ; 17 foot level. 

21. Crocodile-shaped spout, 2^" long. Buff coloured clay with red paint or 
glaze. High Street ; 2' below Mauryan floor between 4 and 5 - 

Mauryan, Sunga and Andhra. 

To this period belongs the best kind of metaUio lustre ware, though there are 
few specimens of it. The grey ware becomes less common than in the previous 
period. 

22. Jeweller’s melting pot of coarse grey clay. Diam. 2f". 42 ; 10^' below 

surface. 

23. Upper portion of finial. 13" high Buff clay with red slip. 25 , i ; below 
floor. 

24. Miniature jar, 3f" high. Buff clay with red slip. 25 , 6 5 below floor. 

V. 
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25. Lid with, cavity in middle. Diam. at top, Same clay and wash. 

48 ; 12' helow svu'face. 

26. Eioof tile, 10^^' X 6-^'. Plange on one side and socket on the other. Two 
holes in the upper portion and grooves down the lower portion to carry off water. 
Coarse huff clay. 48 ; helow surface. 

27. Bowl. 81" diam. at top, with bars surrounded hy 3 concentric rings in 
centre inside. Bottom partly broken. Grey clay, with traces of black paint. 
13j Mauryan well ; 15' below top of wall. 

28. Small howl with rim curved outwards. Diam. at top 2f ". Buff clay with 

thin red slip. 7» ; floor. 

29. Similar. Diam. at top, 2". Similar clay and slip. 7 j m » floor. 

30. Similar. Diam. at top 2f". Grooved lines on outer side. Clay, reddish 
7, e ; 2' helow north wall. 

31. Cup of pink clay with thin wash. Diam. 1J-". On bottom, mark of 
string with which it was cut from the wheel. 42 ; 4' helow surface. 

32. Lid of vessel with flat rim turned outwards. Diam at top Coarse huff 

clay with thin wash. 8) ; 1^' helow bottom of west wall. 

33. Lid of ohath, 6^" in diam. at top. Bound top ; cavity 2^" in diam. in 
centre. Buff clay with red slip. 7j i * ; floor. 

34. Similar, with deeper cavity in the middle. Diam. at top 5|". Buff clay 
with red slip. 8 , e ; 2' helow top of north wall. 

35. Miniature hdV'di ; diam. 1-|". Buff clay with red paint. 7 j w; floor, 

36. Miniature vase. Diam. at top 2". Deep necking. Buff clay without slip. 
42, 0 ; 2' helow surface. 

37. Similar. Diam. at top l-g-". Partly broken at rim. Buff clay ; no slip. 
7, o; floor. 

38. Similar, 2^" high. Moulded neck with row of slanting grooved lines helow. 
One half broken. Buff clay, thin wash. 7, ^ ; 3' below bottom of wall. 

39. Similar, of coarse grey clay. Height Convex sides. No wash or 

paint. 13, Mauryan well ; 16' helow top. 

40 Similar, 3J" high. Coarse huff clay sprinkled with mica. No wash or 
paint. 7, w ; floor- 

41. Similar, 3^" high. Tall narrow neck with flat rim and narrow aperture. 
Pine huff clay with red slip. 8, o ; 3' helow bottom of wall. 

42. Jar, 6f" high. Grooved lines around neck. Coarse huff clay with ibin 
wash. 40; I2r below surface. 

43. Similar, 6J" high with a shallow neck. Coarse huff clay mixed with sand. 
Jugs of thk shape are hung upon the stems of palm-trees to catch their juice. 13, 
Mauryan well j 15' below top of wall. 

44. Similar, with thick rim turned outwards, 4iY in diam. at top. Shaped 
irregularly. Some rough grooved lines on the outside. Pink-coloured clay with 
thin wadi. 42 ; 5' helow surface. 

45. Water bottle, high. Neck and spout broken. Of. No. 52 below, which 

is a complete example of this type. Very fine reddish clay with red paint. 40 o • 
15' helow surface, ’ * 
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46. Spout of vessel, vrMch seems to have heeu shaped like a tortoise. Greatest 
dimensions 6" and 5^". Very fine huff clay 'vvith red i^aint. 48 » i ; 12' beloTv 
surface. 

47. Goldsmith’s melting pot. Diam. 2^". Coarse grey clay. 40> d ; early floor. 

48. Mnial, Ilf" high, conical at top, circular helOTV. Decorated vdth projec- 
ting mouldings at intervals. Hollow inside. Broken at base. Buff clay without 
slip or paint. 13 ) o ; in earthen terrace below the walls. 

49. Similar, Ilf" high, in diape of hollow cylinder with mouldings on the 
outside. Buff clay with thin wash of same colour. 40) d ; floor. 

50. Lamp, If" high, with handle and two tubes to hold wicks. Brownish clay 
without wash or colour. 48 ; 12' below surface. 

Kushana. 

The pottery of this period is for the most part made of common buff-coloured 
clay with or without slip. One or two specimens are covered with a glaze. 

61. Ghatti, V 2" high, with rounded bottom and broad mouth. Elat rim, curved 
outwards. No decoration except a double incised line round neck. Buff clay with 
thin red wash on the upper half. 30) e ; low er floor. 

62. Water-bottle, 8" high — the life-breathing vessel of the Chinese pilgrims (^). 
High top with projecting rim, piei’ced with small hole. Shoi’t plain spout turned 
upwards. Bound bottom. Nine buff clay with red paint. A similar jar is 
preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 12} d ; on lower floor. 

63. Water- jar, 8" high, with spout, short neck and flat bottom. Buff clay with 
admixture of mica. Red colour on top. 30 ; low'er floor. 

64. Similar, 8" high, ribbed in the middle. Flat base and spout. Grey clay 
with thin wash of same colour. Outer or southern mound ; some 3' above level 
of fields. 

55. Similar, 7f" high, nearly flat at base; projecting moulding around top. 
Buff-coloured clay with reddish slip. Eoughly sketched symbol or character and 
crescent near neck. 40 , outside roomy ; 11' below surface. 

56. Similar, 6f" high, lower portion nearly hemispherical. Moulded rim. 
Fine buff clay, with reddish slip. 40 , 6 ; H' below surface 

67, Cooking pot, 6f" high, with rounded base. Buff clay with red eolotu on 
upper half. 19, ", lower floor. 

68. Crucible, 4f" high, furnished with lip at the rim. Coarse buff clay 
without wash or sKp. 40 , outside room f ; 11' below sui*face, 

69 Similar, 2f" high. Buff, clay without wash or slip. 7,7' below surface. 

60. Bowl, 3" high, with its wall depressed in the middle. Coarse buff clay 

without wash or slip. 40 , /; 10' below surface. 

61. Similar. Diam. at top 6f". Same sort of clay and wash. 40 , f's 11' 
below surface. 

62. Potsherd with figure of lion in high relief. Length 2". Greyish clay 
with red paint, 30 J red tile floor. 

63. Potsherd with elephant in high relief. Trunk and feet broken. Length 2". 
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Buff clay, incompletely burnt Thin reddish wash. 7 ; level of early floor 

in 13. 

64 Melting pot in shape of bowl, 6^" in diam. at top, with lip in rim for 
pouring molten metal. Coarse grey clay without wash or slip. 33, i i Kushajia 
level. 

66. Melting pot with rounded bottom. Diam. at top, ^f-". Coarse grey clay 
without wash or slip. 40, w ; H" below surface. 

66. Potter’s dabber, high. Buff clay mixed with small kanicar, covered 
with red colour. 13 ; lower floor. 

67 . Circular mould for printing cloth or pottery. Plower in centre, with 
design of leaves around and border of dotted lines on edge. Handle broken 
Diam. 4 ". Gray clay with wash of same colour 40 ; 11' below surface. 

68. Two potsherds. B.eddish clay with black glaze on inside and out. 19, P i 
lower floor. 

69. Lower portion of finial, 16^" high. Same sort of clay and paint. 30, o ; 
lower floor. 


Gupta. 

70. Chaiti, 14J" high. Short neck, curved outwards. Coarse buff clay 
without wash. 48; 6' below surface. 

71. Ohaiti, 12" high. Similar to No. 47. 

72. Tall ohatti, for storage of corn, 2^" high, with conical base. Band of 
thumb-impressions a little below neck, the intervening surface being covered with 
red paint. Buff clay 48 ; 8' below surface. 

73. Jar, 8" high. Coarse buff clay with traces of wash. 48 ; 9' below surface. 

74. Bowl. Diam. 5^" at top. Perhaps a lid of a chntti. Buff clay, with thin 
reddish wash. 48 ; 10' below surface. 

75. Pragment of pot with ornamental ribs. Buff clay with dark red slip. 
23, e ; 10' below surface, 

76. Hollow cylinder, S" high, in the form of lower portion of a cone. Perhaps 
a stand for jar. Coarse buffi clay. No colour or wash. 13,/; upper floor. 

77. Jar, 7^" high with a Hp at the rim. Greyish clay with vestiges of dark 
red colour, 39, i ; 6' below surface. 

78. Similar, 9" high with projecting bottom, and double spout. Embossed decora- 
tion in two bands. Beddish clay mixed with mica and red slip. 48 ; 6' below 
surface. 

79. Cooking pot, 4^" high. Beddish clay with slip. 48 ; 7' below surface. 

80. Ladle, 4^" in diam. Handle broken. Coarse clay without wash. Alley west 
of 19 ; upper floor. 

81. Lower portion of bowl, 8^" high. Petals of flower out in relief around 
base. Grey clay with black wash. 30 ; 7' below surface. 

82. Goblet, 4^" high. Coarse greyish day with reddish wash. 39, o ; 5' below 
surface. 

83. Bowl, 3|" high. Elat projecting rim. Brown clay. No wash or slip. 
40, a ; underground chamber. 
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84. Jar. Three holes in wall. Perhaps a cooking pot. Same sort of clay. 
19 ; upper floor. 

85. Bowl or lid, 8'"' in diam. Traces of handle in middle. Pine huff clay 
with red slip. Alley west of 19 ; upper floor. 

86. Miniature kamai^dalu, dif" high, with curved handle on top. Spout broken. 
Coarse clay; no wash. Alley between 13 and 19 ; upper floor. 

87. Miniatm’e bottle, 4" high, with fractm’e inside. Buff clay. No wash. 
30,6 ; 3' above lower floor. 

88. Roughly shaped lid, S^" in diam. Three depressions for fingers in the upper 
side. Coarse buff clay. South of 4 ; 3' below surface. 

89. Dcmiarub, 3f''' high. Same sort of clay. 46, 6 ; 3' above lower floor. 

90. Potter’s or cloth-dyer’s mould, 2^" high. Handle on top. Cavity in middle 
of lower face for blank spaces. Greyish clay. No wash. 13 ; 6^' below surface. 

91. Semi-eliptic tile (?), df" high, with hole in the upper portion. Coarse clay. 
16; 5' below surface. 

92. Pinial, 16" high. Base broken. Similar clay. 25, 6' above lower floor . 

92<if. Roof -tile, 11" x 6". Similar to No. 26 in all respects. 

Late Gupta. 

93. Jar with spout, 8f" high. Buff clay, mixed with mica. 23 ; 4' below 
surface. 

94. Jar, 5^" high. Very coarse clay. No wash. 29, i \ 4' below surface. 

95. Bowl, diam. 6J-". Broad mouth. Buff clay ; thin wash. Bastion Street ; 4 
below surface, 

96. Similar, diam. 6f". Very coarse clay. 22, d ; 4' below surface. 

97. Miniature bowl, 1^" high. Inscription around neck. 30 ; 4' below 
surface. 

iVledieeval. 

98. Bowl, diam. 6". Buff clay with thin wash. 40 ; 3' below surface. 

99. Similar ; diam. 3^". Rough floral design round lower portion. Pink clay 
with thin wash. 7 ; lx' below surface. 

100. Miniature vase. Curved side. Buff clay with thin wash. 48 ; 2^' below 
surface. 

101. Lamp, 4" in diam. Perforated handle in middle. Wick-marks on side. 
Coarse buff clay. 22, 6 ; 2' below surface. 

STONE OBJECTS. 

1. Coping stone with inscription of 2nd Century B.O. Length 2' 6f" ; height, 
10|" ; thickness 6f", Curved, as usual, at the upper edge. Two oblong tenon holes 
beneath. No decoration. Local sandstone. Of. Inscriptions, No. 1. 

2. Bar of railing in same stone and probably belonging to same rail. Length 
1' 6" ; width 9" ; thickness 2^", Of usual lozenge shape. P. 19 ; middle of upper 
floor. 
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3. Capital of column (?) of Mauryan or ^unga date. Of local sandstone with, 
tenon below and socket hole above, broken on one side. 1' 1^" x 9^" X 7^", including 
tenon. The three unbroken sides decorated with a railing in relief surmounted by 
an undulating floral design. 

4. Fragment, perhaps of a railing, of ^unga style. At the corner is the lower 
part of a woman, nude, with girdle of three rows of beads. 6" high X 4i^" wide X 
2|-" thick ; local sandstone. 

6. Fragmentary slab of Mathura sandstone with portions of two panels remain- 
ing. In the proper r, panel, the 1. arm of a human being holding what looks like a 
conventional garland. The other panel contains a peacock standing, facing 1. Head 
and part of body are wanting. Below, on 1., a vase with foUage (ghaia-pallova). 
Length 11^". Kushana {?). 15 ; 4' below ground level. 

6. Fragmentary slab of local sandstone. Hosette in low relief, containing 

couchant lion with a wavy leaf ornament around About the same date as last. 
Length 9". 15 ; floor level. 

7. Back of head of Mauryan (?) date. The face is split off. The hair is 
arranged in fine strands falling down the back and confined by a band knotted at the 
back. Local sandstone. Height 15". High Street ; between 12and 22- 

8. Belief of fine slate, 6|-" wide. Woman lying on couch, with r. elbow 
raised and head resting on r. hand. Behind her, dish with gourds or fruit and leaf, 
and, to r. male figure standing with shield (?) in r. hand and 1. hand resting on legs 
of woman. The figure of the woman calls to mind Maya in the conception scene. 
Circa 1st Century A. D. 40s ^ ; floor. 

9. Belief of standing figure, holding lotus in r. hand, which is raised from 
elbow. L. hand on hip with garment passing through arm. Wears necklace or 
frontlet Garment indicated as passing over 1. shoulder. 11" high x 7f" wide X 
3J'" thick. Local sandstone. Gupta date. 9) <*• 

10. Head in high relief, much damaged. Height 9". Local sandstone. Extended 
ear-lobes. Wears low-peaked cap tightly fitting on forehead. Gupta period. 22, e- 

11-12. Colossal heads of Gupta date. 19, j and 30, f> respectively. 

13. Bough relief of local sandstone. Height 8|-". Mahishamardini. Gupta 
date. South of 4 ; 9' below surface. 

14. Similar. Same subject, but superior design. Local sandstone. Height 7^". 
Late Gupta. 31 ; 4' below surface. 

15. Belief of female figure. Hands hold uncertain objects. Local sand- 
stone. Height 3|-". Broken at bottom. Late Gupta. 20 ; below surface. 

16. Fragment of standing female figure. Dress reaching to ankles ; left b 

by side, holding edge of robe. Broken above waist and below ankles. Local sand- 
stone. Height 3^". Late Gupta. 27, 5; 7' below surface. 

17. Fragments of halo, decorated with twisted garland interspersed with croco- 

diles, birds and animals, and enriched with bead and reel and lotus borders. Of 
grey slate. Larger fragment measures 5" X 6J". Kushana period (?). 23, A. 

18. Similar, of Gupta period. Decorated with floral band, and twisted garlands 

bordered by beads, and scalloped at the edge in the Mathura style Local sand- 
stone. 6" X 3". 21, 6' below surface. 
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19. Similar, of IVIatliura, stone, Avith. figure in sup 2 Dlicatiug attitude to L, and 

flying gandharva above. Height 9". 7 ; 6' belorr surface. 

Grind Stools, Slabs^ etc. 

These belong to all periods represented on the site except the xarimitive, which 
has yielded relatively few objects. They are all of apjjroximately the same shape, 
but are decorated with a variety of designs characteristic of the period to which 
they belong. 

20. Leg of stool, decorated with conventionalised honeysuckle ornament. Height 

; width 5-g-". thickness 3f" ; Local sandstone. 1st Centmy B. C. 48 ; 13' 

below surface. 

21. Approximately of same date. The winged lion rampant is carved, as in the 
Karle capitals, in two planes forming a right angle to each other at the corner. 
Local sandstone. Height 9f" ; width 8J" ; thickness 3". 

22. Tw'o legs of same period. Winged lions rampant. Local sandstone. Height 

j width 6f" ; thickness 7". 7 ; level of floor in 13- 

23. Half a stone of same period, decorated with lightly incised lines in 
chevrons, dots and rough floral designs. Length 10^" ; height 9" ; thickness 6f". 
Local sandstone. 23, i* 

24. Complete stool of early Gupta period. Local sandstone. 1' 6" long x 10^" 
high X 8" wide. Decorated with leaf design, quarter lotus, waves, and dots, 13 ; 
upper floor. 

26. Of late Gupta date. Local sandstone. Length 16f"; height 9f"; width 8f". 
Decoration of incised lines, very rough. 

26. Grinding slab. Length 18" ; width 10" ; thickness 2'|". Local sandstone. 
Gupta. Several such slabs were found in the Kushana and Gupta levels. The upper 
surfaces are roughened with lightly incised chevrons, dots or lines in the middle 
and decorated with a more elaborate design at one or both ends. 

27'- 8. Accompanying the grind stools and slabs were numerous stone rollers 
complete or fragmentary, averaging 9 or 10 inches in length. 

Stone Slabs. 

These are probably Ayagapatta slabs, hut no dedicatory inscrijotions have been 
found on any of them. 

29. Circular, of fine green slate, with lotus- decorated border. Diam. 3f". 
^ushana (?). 

30. Circular ; broken. Diam, 4^". With K urtnaohahra at top. 19 ; top of 
south wall. 

31. Of same material and date ; probably oblong, but broken. Decorated in 
two corners wnth vase and svastirket^ W idth 3-g- . 

32. Similar to last, with circular concave depression in centre. Width 3|". 

7 ; 7 below surface. 

33. Square, of dark red local sandstone, decorated with circular band of lotus 
leaves, and larger leaves in corners. 5^ square. 4G, 
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34. Square, -vrith. rougher design. Local sandstone. across. Kushana 

date (P). 23 j a ; 12' below surface. 

35. Circular slab of steatite, of Mauryan date, perhaps for stamping gold leaf 
medallions. Similar slabs were found by Dr. Bloch at Basarh. Of. also the gold 
leaf from Piprahwa siupa in Calcutta Museum. The decorated surface is convex 
and ornamented with a continuous spir-al motif inside border of lines. Diam. 
W- 23 , Je ; 16' below surface. 

Catapult or Sling Balls. 

These range in size from 1^" to 8|" diam. and are of various stones or of clay. 
Those of the Mauryan period are admirably cut, being absolutely spherical and 
chiselled to a perfect finish. 

Steatite and Marble Boxes. 

These date from the earliest to the latest periods represented on the site, the best 
workmanship being of the Mauryan, ^unga and Andhra periods. All are turned 
on the lathe. 

36. Top of casket furnished with handle and decorated on outside with con- 
centric mouldings. Diam. 3-^". Mauve and white steatite. Primitive. 42 ; 21' 
below surface. 

37. Two fragments of a lid of box. Grey- white steatite. The lid was furnish- 
ed with a rim and handle and decorated with two concentric lines at the edge on 
the outside and one inside the lid. Mauryan. 42 ; 11' below surface. 

38. Bottom of flat box with rim and three concentric linos on outside. Diam, 
2-^". Greenish grey steatite, with mauve. Primitive. 42 ; 20' below surface. 

39. Bottom of casket, without base. Yellowish steatite, veined with mauve. 
Height 2" Mauryan. 42 ; 9' below surface. 

40. Complete box, of grey mauve colour. 2^" high. Of rather coarse work- 
manship, furnished with handle at top and decorated with simple designs lightly 
incised. T, m; floor. 

41. Pragment of lid and bottom, fitting together with perfect accuracy. 
Mauve and red steatite. 4^" across. Handle and bottom broken away. Adorned 
with five concentric lines only. *1, m', floor. 

42. Spherical base of greyish mauve steatite with incised design. Diam, 
13, ^ ; foundations. 

43. Base of casket of white-mauve steatite, with rim and two incised lines on 
outer surface. Diam. 1^". 7 , »» ; floor. 

44. Spherical lid of casket of red steatite, finely turned, with concentric lines of 
decoration on outside. Diam. when complete. If". 42 ; 3^' below surface. 

45. Base of casket with rim and foot moulding. Grey white steatite. Pre- 

Kushaija period (red). Diam. 2f". 7 ; 2' above floor. 

46. Lid *of casket. Grey and red marble with handle at top. Diam. 3^", 
Gupta. 

47 . Ditto ; of same date. Grey steatite, decorated with simple linear designs, 
Diam. 3f". 
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48- Bottom of casket furnished with rim and decorated with cross hatchings on 
outer surface. Diam. 2^". Beep mauve steatite- Late Gupta. 45 ; 4' below 
surface. 


Neolithic Implements. 

1. Wedge-shaped celt of basia rack, ground and j)olished. Kushana. 13, ^ ; 

lower floor. 

2. Wood splitter (?) with curved edge ; of local sandstone. The sides are 

rough and show marks of cutting. Kushana. 13, ^ ; lower floor. 

3. Celt of diabase, nearly oblong, Gutting edge damaged. Kusham (?), 

High Street ; in debris over concrete floor between 3 and 4. 

4. Wedge-shaped celt of diabase, long X If" board. Kushana or Gupta. 

50, central chamber ; 12' below surface. 

6. Similar in shape to No. 3, of slate. 3f"xlf". Bough, unpohshed sruface 
Cutting edge very sharp but damaged. Gupta 13, 5 ; upper floor. 

6. Similar to No. 2, of sandstone, 6f‘'x4". The sharpened edge is curved. 

Circa 6th Century A. D. 30 4^' below surface. 

7. Similar to No. 1, of diabase. If" long xlf" broad, with rounded sides. 8th 

or 9th Century A. B. 39 ; 2' below surface. 

8. Similar and of same stone. 3f " long X 3" broad. 8th or 9th Century A. B. 

28 ; 2' below surface. 


COPPER AND BRASS OBJECTS. 

Some of the following articles are of brass, some of co];)per, but it has not yet 
been possible in every instance to determine the metal. The process of manufac- 
ture was, in most cases, casting ; but a few of the objects have been hammered out. 
As the majority of these articles w ere used for sacrificial purposes or for personal 
decoration, it seems obvious that the use of copper or bronze for household utensils 
was not common— at any rate, in the Gupta period, to which most of these objects 

belong. 

Sacrificial and other Objects. 

1. Small bell {ghanfiJed) of bronze or copper. Height 2f". Bing at top. The 
tongue is missing. Bells of this type are used for ringing during worship or are 
hung from the neck of animals. Kusha^-a. Alley to the N. E. of 30 ; If' above 

the floor. ^ -rr ^ An. t A^ 

2. Miniature bowl of co]Dper. Biam. at aperture 2 . Kushana. 40, I ; 4f 

below bottom of late Gupta walls. 

3. Lid of box with hollow cylindrical handle and rim turned downwards. In- 
complete. Cast and turned on lathe. Kushana. 31, 6 ; floor. 

4. Eemale statuette in the round, standing. Height 4f". Of copper. The 
head is hollow, the rest being solid. Both hands stretched out, with fingers closed. 
No traces of drapery. Girdle indicated by three incisions round the waist. Large 
circular ear-rings, necklaoe, garland, armlets (bahattas), bangles and anklets (Skt. 
nupura). Pose stiff. Execution poor. Cast in mould. Gupta. 7 ; 4f' below 

surface. 
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6. Tripod (Jfipadl), If" higiij ^th curbed legs and triangular top containing 
three oyal-shaped hollows, one in each corner. This is a sacrificial vessel and the 
hollows in the top seem to have been intended for holding three offerings, me.i — rice 
{ahshata), sandal-paste {cJiandana), and sesamum {filcb). There is no decoration 
beyond a three-petalled projection at each angle of the top. Oast in mould. This 
form of tipal seems to have gone out of use at the present day. Gupta 45 j e ; 2' 
below bottom of room d. 

6. Similar, with cavities in top shaped like betel leaves. One leg broken. 
Gupta. 19 ; 6' below surface. 

7. Copper basin, 21" in diam. supported on three curved legs. Height 1|'. 
Similar vessels are now used for bathing the idol in and this is probably the purpose 
to which it was put in past days. No decoration Gupta. A similar vessel was 
found at Kasia. ^ 

8. Tipal or tripod, 3f" high, consisting of an open circular frame hold on three 
legs curved in the upper part and fiat and hollow at the base. The open frame at 
the top is decorated with projecting hoods at equal distances from one another. 
The stand was meant to hold the tdmrahunda (see next entry) in which the idols 
are bathed. Late Gupta. High Street, near ; 3' below the surface of the mound. 

9 Circular tdmrahunda with high rim used for bathing the idol. Liam. 3f 
height I". Oast in mould, the line decoration which occurs near the top and base 
being incised on lathe. Kushana (?), 23, floor level. 

10. Shallow saucer of copper. Diam. at top 4^". May have been employed 
to hold flowers or some objects of worship Early Gupta. 31 , h ; 14' below surface. 

11. Bell, similar to No. 1. Height If". Gupta, 7 ; *7' below surface. 

12. Cup of copper, much worn. Diam 3|". Gupta. 31, « ; underground 
chamber. 

13. Circular lid of copper with fiat rim and a disc-like handle on top. Diam. 
2^". Skilful cast work. Gupta. 23 ; 6' below surface. 

14. Cooking pot {handt) of beaten copper. Diam. 6". Incised lines on 
shoulder neck and rim. Gupta. 31 , « ; underground chamber. 

16. Spherical cymbal {mcmdlrd)^! copper or bronze with flat rim. Diam. 2^". 
Hole in bottom for suspension string. Appears to have been oast and finished on 
lathe. Circa 7th Century A.D. Bastion Street, near circuit wall ; 3|' below surface. 

16. Saucer, similar to No. 10 Diam. 6". Much mutilated. Circa 7th Century 
A.D. 13 ; 3f' below surface 

17. Bowl of copper. Diam. 3" to 4". 7th or 8th Century A.D. 12 , 3" 

below surface. 

18. Oval-shaped rattle {jhurijhund) with perforated sides and handle, 2|" long. 
Total length 4f". Eive rows of holes, circular or triangular. The rattle sound is 
produced by a small piece of iron inside Circa 7th Century A D. Bastion Street ; 
3^' below surface. 

Ornaments. 

19. Copper Qr bronze armlet. Diam. 2|". Thick at one end and thin at the 
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other, like the ananta (named after the Sesha on whom VisTiniu reposes) worn in 
modern times. A few lines scratched on the thick end would seem to represent the 
hood of the snake. Eonnd on the early floor in 40- 

20. Bangle of copper. Diam. 2-|", Probably oast. Mauryan. 23> j ; 16' 5" 
below surface. 

21. Copper rod, 4^' long, thick at both ends and thin in the middle ; intended 
for a bangle like No. 23. Mauryan or ^uhga. 42; 7' below surface. Several 
similar specimens came to light in other parts of the site. 

; 22. Bangle of capper, with ends coiled round. Diam. 21^". Gupta. Pound 

in 13; 7' below surface. 

23. Bangle of copper, with thick ends. Diam, 2f". Gupta, 13 ; 7' below 
surface, 

24. Pendant of copper (2^"xl"), shaped like a plpalleoi and decorated on 
one side with an incised flower pattern. Such articles are still hung from the necks 
of buffaloes. 6th or 7th Century A.D. 13 ; 6' below surface 

25. Pinger-ring of copper. Diam. The socket which held the gem is 

empty. Circa, 7th Century A.D. 46» «; 4' below surface, 

26. Pinger-ring of copper or bronze. No socket for gem. Mediaeval. 23 ; 2 
below surface. 


IRON OBJECTS. 

1 Boll {ghatitikd) of iron, 2f" high. Bing of the same substance at top, A 
similar ring inside held the tongue which is missing. 2nd or 1st Century B.C. 
23 , e ; below early floor. 

2. Hatchet, 6" long, 2|" broad. Poundations of 13 , o. 

3. Circular disc of iron, Diam. 3". 42 , o ; 2' below surface. 

4. Chisel, 6 long, 1^' broad. Poundations of 12 , A 

A similar chisel was found in 42 , c ; 3' below surface. 

5. T-shaped object, 3^" high, perhaps used for breaking molasses, ^unga or 
Andhra, 42 ; h' below surface. 

6. Hatchet, 7" long X 3f" broad. Kushana. 30 , o ; early floor. 

A gimiTn.r hatchet was found in 23 , j ; early floor. 

7. Padlock of old type {muttlil-ha-tdld) such as is still used in some parts of 
India. It consists of a cylindrical barrel 3^" long, with a horizontal bar, 6^" long 
on top. In fastening the padlock a piece of iron is slid on the horizontal bar, 
while the lower end of the piece runs into the barrel. Gupta. 28 , b ; 6' below 
surface. 

8. Arrow-head without flanges. Length 6^'- Gupta. 13 , ^ ; 6' below surface. 

9. Hatchet, SJ" long and broad at the edge. Gupta. 7, court; 6' below 
surface. Another hatchet of about the same date was found to the south-west of 
19 ; 6' below’^ surface. 

10. Portion of a hollow sphere of iron. Diam. 8^". Purpose unknown. 
Gupta. 27 ; 6' below surface, 

si 
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11. OMsel {chheni)y 6" long X 1|" broad ; similar to No. 4, Gupta. 28 j 5' 
below surface. 

12. Sickle, witb curved blade, 6|" long, and spiked end (6f") to fit in wooden 
handle. Gupta. 19 ; d6bris above upper floor. 

Two other sickles of the same type were found in 30 ; 6' below surface. 

13. Plate of iron, 4" X 2f ", pierced with several holes, and presumably used as 
a tie-plate on a door. Gupta. 7; 6' below surface. 

14. Portion of spoon or ladle, 6" long. Gupta. 13 ; 6' below surface, A 
portion of another iron spoon was also found in the same house. 

16. Eing. Diameter 2^". May have been used as a door-handle. Gupta, 7 1 
6' below surface. 

16. Handle of Iota. Gupta. 13j 7' below surface. 

17. Wedge-shaped hand anvil, 2J" high. Circa 6th Century A. D. 48 j 4i' 
below surface. 

18. Blade of dagger, long, with double edge. Circa 6th Century A. D, 
18 } 4' below surface. 

19. Blade of JcavMcJia, used by confectioners in the preparation of halwd and 
other things. The handle is broken, but was originally three or four feet long. 
Circa 6th Century A.D. 22 j g ; floor. 

A similar but smaller object was fotmd in 7 ; 2' below surface. 

20. Arrow-head with fiange, 2|'" long. Circa 6th Century A. D. Pound in 9» 
in d6bris on floor. 

21. Barrel-shaped object, 2" long. Circa 6th Century A. D. Bastion Street ; 
5' below surface. 

22. Curved rod, 11" long, forming the handle of an elephant goad {anJeuSa). 
Circa 7th Century AD. 13 ; 3' 6" below stuface. 

23. Dagger or finial, 20" long. Date Mediaeval. 13 ; 2' below surface. 

GOLD OBJECTS. 

1. Minute fragment. ^ grain. Primitive. 42 ; 29' 3" below surface. 

2. Pragment of gold leaf. 3^ grains. Primitive. 42; 22' below surface. 

3. Three pieces of pure hammered gold, weighing 807, 646 and 638 grains, 
respectively. Mauryan. Pit in High Street between 12 and 22 ; 16'- 16' below 
surface. 

4. Cylinder of thin plate decorated with four bands of triple plaits, finely 
executed. Dength Y- 23 grains. Mauryan. 8 ; below bottom oi N. E. wall. 

5. Serpentine finger-ring of six coils. The coils are composed of a flat band, 

ribbed down the centre, w'hich terminates in a vajra ornament. Diam. f". 67 

grains. Mauryan or ^unga. 13, ; 12' below surface. 

6. Bead in shape of double cone, hollow, and fluted on one side ; long. 

6 grains. Kushana or Gupta. 48, ; 10' below surface. 

7. Hollow bead, broken. ^ grain. Gupta (?). 7 » well. 

8. Bing, edged with beading on both sides. Diam. 137 grains. Gupta. 
31, d. 

9. Two miniature beads joined together. 7 grains. Gupta. 31, d. 
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10. Mat wlieel with, axle and spokes. Diam. f". 11 grains. Gupta. 19 : 
7' below surface. 

11. Disc of gold, embossed with human face. Gupta. Mom spoil earth of 41* 

12. Hollow bead. Diameter J". Mediseval. jN". W. of 9» J below surface. 


IVORY OBJECTS. 

1. Magments, probably belonging to piece of furniture. Turned on lathe, and 
decorated with torus and other mouldings. Diam. 1:^3". 42 ; 11' below surface. 

2. Seal-die (?) without legend or device. A*'. Ditto. 

3. Bottom of miniature casket. Diam. Turned on lathe, with mould- 

ings at base and rim. 

4. Die. Numbers from one to four indicated by concentric circles on four 

sides. If" X f " X f ". 29> 2 ; 2' above level of floor in adjoining room. 

6. Ditto. Slightly broken. 2i"x i^"X Ditto. 19 ; between the upper 
and lower floors. 

6. Ditto. Complete. Ditto. Ditto. 

7. Ditto. Ditto. 2|" X f" X f". 7 > near the surface. 

8. Ditto. Broken. 1|"X 1^0 • Main Approach, near structure No. 3, at 
the level of the concrete floor. 

9. Flat piece. Jji^"xl£^6'''Xf'''. Upper side carved with small circles 

and lines. Narrow groove in the middle of lower side. Purpose uncertain. 13j I ; 
below foundations. 

10. Bobbin ^ (?) pointed at ends, but unpierced. Length ". 7> 0 ; floor. 

11. Unguent bottle (?). Three incised rings at rim. Similar at base, with 
concentric circles and cross hatchings. Length Sf". 22, 0 ; 5' below floor. 

12. Casket. In five fragments. Decorated with incised rings, turned on lathe. 
Diam. at base 2f". High Street, early floor, between 12 and 22. 


BONE OBJECTS. 


1. Die. Numbers from one to four indicated by concentric circles on four sides. 
2" X f " X f 31, a ; below surface. 

2. Ditto. Charred. If" X f" X f". 29, m ; floor near drain. 

3. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

4. * Ditto. Broken and charred. lj?6Xf"X|". Bastion Street, eastern end; 
8' 6" below surface. 

5. Ditto. Complete, Iff" X |" x f". 22, 

6. Ditto. Ditto. If" X f" x f ". 13 ; floor level. 

7. Ditto. Ditto. 2"xf"xf". 48 ; 4' below surface. 

8. * Ditto. Much worn. 2i" X X f ". 7 ; T below surface. 

9. Fragment of furniture (?). Turned on lathe. Ornamental mouldings outside. 


Length 1%". 

10. Uncertain object, 


hollow at end and provided with rim. 


Diam. at base 


22, 


^ Sir ^ OnBiiiii^liEiDi 8>s iiftils. Of* .4* S* Vol. XTXj Sl« 
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11. Decorative fragment. Length 7 ; 7' below surface. 

12. 67 bobbins (?), pointed at both ends and unpierced. Length IF- 42, 

- eastern portion ; 14^ below surface, 

13. Pin (?), pointed at one end. Length 4 7 ; 3' higher than lower floor 

in 13. 

14. Pragment of furniture (?) charred, turned on lathe, and ornamented with 

mouldings. Length 1 40, west cutting ; 6' below surface. 

SHELL OBJECTS. 

1. 48 beads, pierced for stringing. Average Diam. 43. 

2. 80 beads, spherical and flat. Average Diam. about 43- 

3. Bead. Diam. i^". Bastion Street ; 8' below surface. 

4. Bracelet. Undecorated. Diam. 2F- 

5. Ditto. Pragment, Diam. 2%". 29, $ ; floor level. 

6. Ditto. 28 pieces. Some plain and others with ornamental grooves on the 
outside. 25 ; floor. 

7. Portion of shell from which bracelets have been cut. Diam. xJ". 

. 8. Bing. Diam. 42 ; 16' below surface. 

GLASS OBJECTS. 

:: 1. 76 small black beads. Eastern gate of city ; concrete floor. 

2. 2 fragments of azure blue bead. Length f". 40, j ; floor. 

3. Blue bead. Length 47, 6' below surface. 

4. 46 green, polygonal beads. Diam. 43. 

6. Green, polygonal bead. Diam. Y- 13, room i ; lower floor. 

6. 2 beads covered with thin layer of gold leaf. Diam. %" and Y respectively, 

43. 

7. 3 bluish beads. Diam. 43- 

8. Deep blue bead. Pragmentary. Diam. ' 45 ; 8' 2" below surface. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 

1. 300 small flat coral beads. Diam. — ¥'• 52 J west of b. 

2. Spherical bead of cornelian. Diam. J". Ditto. 

3. Oblong bead of topaz (?). Length Ditto. 

4 8 buttons of mother-of-poarl. Diam, 30, o ; 3^' above floor. 

6. Pragment of amygdaloid bead of hard clay. Length f". 40 ; early floor. 

6. Agate bead. Diam. 13, room i ; lower floor. 

7. 4 beads of rook crystal of various sizes and shapes. Diam. f" 43. 

8. Bead of lapiz lazuli. Diam. 43. 

Crystal pendant. Human face roughly incised on one side. Gupta date. 
43. PI. XXXII, Jewellery, 9. 


J, H. Maeshall. 
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Th.o present paper is intended to furnisb. a record, more detailed and more fnlly 
illnstrated tban that contained in my Annual Kieport for 1911-12, of the excava- 
tions which I efEected this year at ruined mounds scattered around the village 
Sahri-Bahlol, some eight miles to the west of Ooti-Mardan, in the Peshawar Dis- 
trict. The excavations, commenced on Pehruary 21st, 1912, and carried on without 
a day’s intormiption until the first week in April at a total expense of Ps. 4,204 
resulted in the clearing of six morinds, the local condition permitting the constant 
employment ot a relatively large number of lahorirers. All mounds proved to con- 
tain the remains of Briddhist places of worship which had remained in more or less 
continuous occupation from the Kushan a period down to that ot the Little Kushanas, 
in one instance even later. Apart from valuable information yielded on various 
points of general antiquarian import concerning the construction of these shrines, 
the chronology of the site, etc., the excavations brought to light a great quantity of 
sculptures in the Grseco-Buildhist style of Qandhara, representative ot its successive 
phases and often oi considerable icouographic interest. The abundance of these 
sculptural materials recovered is su£B.ciently indicated by the fact that the total 
number of pieces selected for reproduction in the inventory photographs, many of 
them, of course, mere fragments, hut none the less often of distinct interest, amounts 
to over 1,200, and that the careful packing of the sculptures deserving lemoval to the 
Peshawar IMuseum kept my whole staff and myself busy for o% er two weeks after 
the completion of the excavations. 

The close study of these new materials will cost much time and lahom ; nor will 
this become possible until after the sculptures wHlhave been rmpaoked and arranged 
in the Peshawar Museum, a task for which time has not yet been available. Dven 
then the elucidation of aU interesting ioonographic details will claim the help of 
experts specially conversant with that line of research. In view of these facts I must 
he content with making this paper a record of the essential archseologioal observa- 
tions gathered on the spot and with briefly noticing and illTistrating specially inter- 
esting specimens among the art ‘ finds 

The site of Sahri-Bahlol had attracted attention by its abundance of sculptural 
remains ever since the collecting of ‘ Buts ’ for presentation or sale to European 
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officers started in the Peshawar Valley. Operations conducted for Dr. JBellew in the 
sixties, on linas scarcely more systematic, had yielded some romarkahly fine statues 

relievos. But it was Dr. Spooner’s merit to have first recognized the impor- 
tance of the site and to have started its archaeological exploration by the excavation 
of two ruined Buddhist shrines in 1907 and 1909-10, respectively. 

Tn view of the accounts furnished by Dr. Spooner in the Annual Deports for 
those years there is no need to give here a general description of the site.^ But it 
will be useful to discuss certain topographical observations which help to exjplain 
the relatively large number of ancient mounds traceable in this locality and the 
character of those so far excavated. Doforonco to the large scale maj) of the 
vicinity which Dr. Spooner caused to be prepared in 1910 by Mr. A. J. 'Wilson, 
late of the Survey of India, and which was reproduced in my Annual Deport for 
1911-12, will make it easier to folloAv these remarks. 

The village of Sahri-BahlOl, with the ground surrounding it within a radius of 
upwards one mile, is situated in a depression which offers considerable natural advan- 
tages for cultivation. On the one hand, it is assured a good deal of subsoil moisture 
by a permanent water-course, the Murdara stream, which winds through it from 
the north-west and drains towards the Kalpani to the south-east. On the other, it is 
singularly clear of those deeply eroded torrent bods or ‘ Khwars ’ coming down from 
the foot of the Swat hills which cut up elsewhere so much of the f ortlLo ground along 
the northern side of the Peshawar Valley and rendered artificial irrigation thcre^ 
practically impossible until the advent of modern engineering. A look at Shoot 
38 ^ of the new and much imj)rovcd one mile to the inch map of the Survey of 
India will show to what extent this favoured position of the vicinity of Saliri-BahlOl 
is due to the protection offered by the little hill chain of Takht-i-Bahi rising boldly 
about two miles further north from the alluvial slope of the valley. But it is 
scarcely necessary to take accotmt of this g'«ias®-geological explanation in order 
to realize that the nature of the ground surrounding Sahri-Bahlol, which is kept 
moist and easily inundated by the Murdara stream, must have assured it special 
fertility in the old days when irrigation far away from the groat rivers was otherwise 
difficult iaGandh5ra. To this favoured position, I believe, we must attribute the 
existence at this spot of the large ancient settlement of which the high and wholly 
artificial mound occupied by the present Sahri-Bahlol village and the series of 
mounds big and small surrounding it afford striking evidence. 

That the central mound, nearly one-fourth of a mile long and about a furlong 
across, marks the position of a once fortified small town, is clearly proved by the 
foundations of massive walls cropping out at many points of the slopes, to which 
due attention has already been called by Dr. Spooner.® That this nucleus sheltered 
but a portion of the pojiulation becomes evident on examining the series of extensive 
mounds which stretch in a kind of inner semi-circle round it, beginning with the 
mound nearest to the Swat Canal in the north-east marked in the map (with the ele- 
vation of 1,069 feet) and reaching to the conspicuously high mound marked 1106 in 

* Oomp. Annual Report, Fjontier Circle, 1906-07, pp.,..; idem, 1909-10, pp... ; and in particular the detailed 
account in Annual Report, ArohmoL Survey, 1906-07, pp. 103 sqq. 

See Annual Report, 1906-07, p. 108. 
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the north-west. ^ For all these reveal themselves by their size, relative height and 
abnndant pottery d6hris as sites of g^Mosi-suburban villages occupied for prolonged 
periods. Their more or less contemporary occupation is proved by the similarity of 
the surface d4bris and of the coin finds which generally range from the Kushana 
period down to that of the ‘ Hindu Shahis of KSbul.’ 

At first sight it might appear more difficult to account for the survival of the 
numerous small and low mounds, close on two dozens in all, which the map idiows 
scattered all round that inner ring of big mounds, within a radius of about one mile 
and also immediately to the north of the central site. But closer examination of the 
ground furnishes for this, too, an adequate explanation. The moist and in places 
easily inundated condition of the soil necessarily induced later settlers to select for 
their dwellings spots which the ruins of more substantial buildings had raised, 
however slightly above the alluvial fiat. The remains of outlying ancient hamlets, 
built, no doubt, like the great mass of modem cultivators’ dwellings in the plain of 
the Peshawar Valley, of mere clay, have disappeared completely. But the low 
mounds which resulted from the decay of ancient shrines near them anrl which 
under other conditions would have easily disappeared under the ploughshare, were on 
such ground bound to invite successive occupation and thereby to receive some pro- 
tection. 

The process just indicated is fully illustrated by what has taken place around 
Sahri-Bahlol since the construction of the Bower Swat Canal, some thirty years ago, 
caused a great increase in cultivation and population in this tract, and by what is still 
going on as it were under our own eyes. A number of new hamlets, like Damame or 
those called after their first settlers Saduddin Koruna, Gulpur Koruna, Salarai Koruna, 
Qasim Koruna,® have been built on low mounds which from fragments of sculptures 
found on unoccuioied portions of the ground or built into dwellings, can safely be 
assumed to mark the position of Buddhist places of worship. For others of these low 
mounds which had as yet escaped being selected for homesteads and hamlets, the 
sculptured fragments easily picked up among the scrub covering the surface plainly 
indicated that Buddhist shrines lay buried beneath them. In their case it was 
often possible also to trace signs suggesting that at one later period or another dwel- 
ling places of the usual humble typo had been erected above the ruins. 

But the scanty ddbris layers left behind by such mud-built hovels would have 
been quite insufficient to x^rotect the remains from the destructive effects of that 
‘ unauthorized digging’ for sculptures which went on all through the second half 
of the last century. These mounds so plainly disclosing their character would accord- 
ingly have been dug up long ago by the local villagers and others eager to suiaply 
‘ Buts ’ to Europeans but for the fortunate circumstance that the whole of the area 
was the property of the powerful Khans of Mardan and Hoti. These prevented the 
usual indisoriminate digging which has caused the destruction of so many important 

> I do not ftiinlr that the aocm-aoy of these height maiks of the detailed niai> can be lelied upon. They do not 
appear to have been obtained by earefal leveUiag and have a(, several points proved manifestly inexact. But like the 
height readings round a famous modem 'site' (Port Arthur) they may serve as convenient designations for otherwise 

nameless positions^ _ ^ j • x-. 

® koruna, plur. of means ^houses’ in Pashtu. DamSme, thongh not marked as a mound in the map, i» 

locally known to have been bnilt at a ruined site which had yielded sculptures at the time of Dr. Bejleir’s eioavations. 

0 
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ruins of Gandhara, notj of course, from any sentimental regard for archaeological 
interest or the ‘ law,’ ill-defined as it was on the subject, but simfily in order to keep 
in reserve q^uarries of sculptures for their own use. The shallow pits observed on 
several of the unoccupied low mounds were sufficient proof that these quarries had 
been duly used by the owners when occasion arose for presents of ‘ idols ’ to 
‘ Sahibs.’^ 

It was among these low mounds, marking as it were the outer periphery of the 
site, that Dr. Spooner’s systematic excavations, at the mound now marked A, in 
1906-07 and at B, in 1909-10 had been rewarded by such abundant and interesting 
results. There were scientific as well as practical reasons making it advisable to 
direct further operations at the site in the first place towards the remaining mounds 
of this class. On the one hand it was reasonable to hope that since a larger number 
of them could be cleared within the available limits of time and moans, the observa- 
tions and ‘ finds ’ gathered would yield more conclusive evidence as to the character, 
chronology, etc , of the site as a whole. On the other it seemed very doubtful 
whether if one of the larger mounds of the * inner ring ’ were attacked, the clearing 
possible within a single working season would suffice to lay bare structural remains 
of a truly instructive character, seeing that so many similar mounds in the plains of 
Gandhara which are now being gradually exploited by villagers for the sake of 
manuring soil, prove to be composed only of layers of amorphous debris, the * cul- 
ture strata ’ left behind by a succession of private dwellings. An obvious practical 
difficulty was added by the presence of Muhammadan graves on several of the more 
promising mounds of this type. 

In selecting the six mounds cleared this season I was guided largely by the 
fragments of sculpture in stone or stucco which a search among the scrub covering 
the surface generally revealed very soon. Nor was the reliance placed on these 
indications disappointed ; for aU the mounds proved to contain ruins of Buddliist places 
of worship. In addition to a great mass of interesting Gandhara sculptures they 
have yielded up antiquarian and chronological data of importance for the 

history of the whole site. The documentary value of these data is greatly increased 
by the fact that the remains of these shrines with one exception disclose a striking 
number of common features. This uniformity of type deserves all the more atten- 
tion because the ruins explored are not confined to a single portion of the site, but 
as the map shows, widely scattered over its whole area. Two of the newly exca- 
vated mounds marked C, B, are situated to the south and south-east, respectively, 
of Sahri-Bahlol village, while the others {B, P, O, 11) lie at different points to the 
north and north-west. 

In this connection it may be recorded that besides the mounds actually excava- 
ted sculptural remains could be traced at the following lesser mounds ; Salarai 
Koruna, on the left bank of Murdara, marked 1031 in map, now occupied by a 
large dwelling and cattle-yard into the walls of which numerous fine sculptured 
nieces have been built ; mounds marked 1089 and 1069, close to Salarai Koruna and 
evidently dug up previously ; Damame hamlet ; Saduddin Koruna, near the Swat 

1 Comp. Dr. Spoonei's remaik* in At cX. Annual, 1906-07, 104, on a receat instaace of suoli diffMDo- ‘ nr, 

mder.’ ® 
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River Canal, and the mound close to the west o£ it, also showing marks of previous 
quarrying. Considering that these as well as the mounds so far excavated are all 
scattered at distances up to a mile or so from the central village mound, the question 
naturally arises as to the relation which existed between the ancient to^vn repre- 
sented by the latter and the shr ines marked by the outlying mounds. 

No definite answer seems possible until the period of continued occupation of 
the town site has been determined by actual excavations, as it has for those ruined 
shrines But as these have invariably proved to have been adjoined by monastic 
quarters the suggestion naturally presents itself that the separation at some distance 
from the town and its suburbs was intentional and directly due to the original 
character of these shrines as places of monastic retirement. The way in which the prin- 
cipal Buddhist sanctuaries visited by the Chinese pilgrims in Gandhara and Udyana are 
usually described as situated at some distance from the towns maintaining them, 
would support this assumption. But the possibility must also be kept in view that 
the suburbs of the ancient town marked by Sahri-Bahlol once extended considerably 
beyond the ‘ inner ring ’ of village mounds above referred to, and that the isolated 
position of those shrines was but the result of a gradual shrinkage of the urban area. 
Such an explanation would well agree with the fact that the mound {^B) lying 
nearest to the centre of the site has pro\ ed to contain the remains of a shrine which 
continued in existence centuries longer than the rest. 

The relatively early abandonment of almost all these shrines after a period of 
lingeriiig decay which the excavations have demonstrated, is a matter deserving 
to be noticed here. Surprise has been expressed more than once at sites of such 
manifest importance as Sahri-BahlOl and the conspicuous ruins on Takht-i-Bahi 
Hill, less than three miles north of it, not having found mention with e^ en that 
most accurate and painstaking of Chine^e pilgrims to Gandhara, Hsuan-tsang. But 
since the progress of systematic excavation at both sites proves that the greatest 
portion of their shrines must have been abandoned and in ruins long before his i hit 
in the second quarter of the seventh century, there is loss reason than ever to 
consider his silence strange. As M. Boucher has most truly observed, Hsuan- 
tsang was not an archaeologist but a pilgrim.’- If the shrines of Sahii-Bahlol and 
Takht-i-Bahi are not among the fifteen specifically mentioned by him out of the 
round thousand at which he estimates the number of convents in Gandhara, 
^mostly ruined and deserted” we can only conclude that worship at them had 
ceased, and that the sacred legends which originally may have attached to these 
foundations were not likely to have ever enjoyed celebrity reaching far beyond local 
limits. None of Hsuan-tsang’s traceable routes in Gandhara took the pilgrims past 
Sahri-Bahlol, and we know how in true Chinese fashion he clung to his ta-lo or 
high road where no object of great religious merit was offering as the revrard of a 
detour, or of a short cut.^ 

Before proceeding to record the results of the excavations carried out at each 
mound it appears convenient to indicate here briefly the characteristic features 
common to all or most of the ruined structures brought to Kght. At all the places 

^ Comp. Foucliei, O'eogra^hte JLnetenne du Q-andhdfo^ p 27* 

® See Foucher p 6- 
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of Buddhist worship successively excavated remaius of mouastic quarters wore 
found closely adjoining the ruined shrines of Viharas which practically alone con- 
tained any sculptures. In the case of the dwellings the plan of at least the princi- 
pal quarters could always he traced with ease by the massive foundations or plinths 
in solid Qandhara masonry which must have once carried walls constructed of 
stamped clay or sun-dried bricks. One or two large quadrangular rooms seem 
always to have formed part of the monastic building, and evidently served for the 
common use of the monks. The latter’s cells must have been constructed ordi- 
narily with walls of very perishable material, mere clay or timber and wattle ; 
no clear indication of them was found except at one ruin, which also other- 
wise showed structural peculiarities. 

In striking contrast to the clearly traceable groundplan of the monastic por- 
tion of the buildings the walls which once must have sheltered the shrines with 
their small Stupas and profusion of images have almost everywhere disappeared 
to their very foundations. Where masonry could be traced on the edge of the 
Vihara area it proved to have served merely as a kind of retaining wall to carry 
friezes of stucco relievos or as an extensive base for rows of sculptures in stone. 
Cumulative evidence points to such sanctuaries in the plains of Gandhara having 
ordinarily been sheltered only by structures in timber, with wattle or thin brick- 
work added in the side walls. It is a system of construction which can still be 
studied with ease in many outwardly imposing looking native buildings of Pesha- 
war City, and with which I have become familiar both in ancient ruins and modem 
structures of Chinese Turkestan. 

It is to this nature of the superstructure, particularly liable to rapid decay, 
whether by natural causes or human agency, that I think we must explain on the 
one hand the scanty cover of earth or debris below which the sculptures were ordi- 
narily found and on the other the utter confusion in which tiie latter turned up, 
whether intact or injured. Solid walls of clay or sun-dried bricks would when 
fallen have provided a far deeper layer of earth than usually covered the Vihara 
areas. Sculptures lay here often quite close to the surface, whereas in the monastic 
portion the original floor level lay generally buried several feet deeper. Then again 
the quarrying of abandoned or destroyed shrines for their timber such as I could 
trace by conclusive evidence at Buddhist temple ruins situated on the edge of the 
Taklamakan Desert, seems to afford the best explanation for the strange way in 
which sculptures, evidently left unharmed by iconoclast hands, were yet found, 
displaced and thrown about, on levels well above the original flooring. Only in very 
rare instances were charred remains or other traces of the action of fire found within 
the Vihara area. 

Given these conditions of construction, the architectural remains brought to 
light were not likely by themselves to furnish definite clues as to the relative periods 
from which the shrines originally dated, or as regards the changes they subsequently 
experienced. Portunately the sculptures in stone or stucco which, particularly at 
three of the sanctuaries, have survived in abundance, together with coin findH and 
inscribed pottery, throw a good deal of light on these questions. They make it 
quite clear that even if the period of original foundation may not have differed 
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greatly, tlie length of time during which the shrines continued ‘ in being * as places 
of actual worship, varied considerably. Both at shrines Q and I> statues and 
relievos manifestly belonging to an epoch when the skill and tradition of the best 
period of Gandhara art were stUl alive, were found mingling with sculptures of a 
distinctly decadent type. 

In full agreement with this observation, the coin finds at mound Q comprise by 
the side of a remarkably fresh looMng piece of Azes, coins of the type associated with 
Vasudeva, the last of the Kudiana monarchs and othei's issued by the * Later Tndo- 
■Soythian rulers ’ succeeding him. At the ruins, all to the north or north-west 
of Sahri-Bahlol village, the sculptures throughout exhibit a decadent type and the 
coins confirm the later occupation. At shrine JEJ, in fact, we have definite evidence 
that Hindu worship, after replacing the Buddhist cult, continued here down to the 
10th Century A. B. This is proved not only by coins of the so-called Hindu Shahis 
of Kabul but also by sculptural fragments unmistakablj Hindu. 

The great diversity in date and artistic merit among sculptural remains recover- 
ed from tlie same ruin has been noticed before at various sites of Gandhara. But 
nowhere, perhaps, has the process of long continued decay and lingering worship 
which explain it, left such striking proofs as here. At almost all these ruins there 
survived some at least of the platforms, xisually square and decorated in s’tucoo, 
which had served as bases for Stupas or individual small Viharas, and with which 
these places of worship must have been studded. N ow both at ruins G and D clear 
evidence showed that several of these platforms had been utilized, at a date long 
subsequent to their construction, as XDlaces of deposit for miscellaneous s’tatues and 
relievos. In some oases , these sculptures set up round the base were hiding a 
manifestly far older stucco frieze behind them, showing damage due to prolonged 
previous exposure. 

It was equally significant that among the statues thus ranged and mostly of late 
appearance there were some which must have lost their pedestals or otherwise received 
injury long before being thus set up. Clearly those later worshippers who utilized 
these decayed Stupa bases in a manner never intended by the original donors, must 
have collected here not merely such images as the artists of their own day co-uld 
produce but also sculptural remains of earlier origin rescued from ruin at this or 
some neighbouring shrine. This explains why the imperfect statues thus discovered 
showed often a distinctly superior workmanship. Nor can the fragments of colossal 
images found repea'tedly among these deposits be otherwise accounted for. 

We are thus led to conclude that these shrines must have fallen into rmn 
probably more than once before they were finally abandoned. How much of the 
damage now observed in the majori’ty of the sculptures is the result of gwasi-natural 
causes or of wilful destruction it is impossible to determine. But it is clear that if 
the indications already mentioned can be relied upon, most of that damage had 
occurred long before the final Muhammadan conquest. We know of the vicissi- 
tudes which Gandhara underwent in its history after the great Kushana dynasty, 
serving as the gate and passage for successive invasions, and the process just indi- 
cated agrees well "with what the Chinese pilgrims tell us of the condition of 
Buddhism in this region since the 5th Century A. I). Muhammadan iconoolasm is 
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certainly responsible for the final destruction of many a shrine where local worship 
was continued by Hindus ; but this can be proved only of the ruin JB, lying nearest 
to the central village. Here, too, a certain amount of quarrying of building 
materials, for use in modern structures, appears to have taken place. But judging 
from surface conditions and the testimony of old villagers none of the mounds 
cleared this season is Hkoly to have suffered from those diggings for ‘ Buts ’ which 
have caused so much irretrievable loss at other old sites of the district. 

In the following description of the individual mounds and the remains they 
yielded I shall follow the order in which they were excavated and marked. Mound 
Q situated about two-thirds of a mile to the south-south-'west of Sahri-Bahlol village 
presented itself as a low mound covered with scrub and mcasm*ing oirc. 260 feet 
from north to south and about 220 across where broadest. On its north-east edge 
the torso of a large Bodhisattva statue lay partially exposed, and smaller sculptured 
fragments could be picked up on the surface, itadiating trenches wore started from 
the highest portion of the mound which rose about 8 foot above the level of the sur- 
rounding fields and proved to be situated a little to the south of the main monastic 
structure ( see PL XXXIII ) They showed very soon that the eastern portion of 
the mound contained the remains of the Viliara while over tlie western one were 
scattered the wall foundations marking the position of the monastery. 

The principal structure of the latter consisted of a hall ( marked I ) measuring 
inside 28 by 27 feet and enclosed by walls of which the foundations built in 
Gandhara masonry showed a thickness of fully 6 feet. These foundations, struck 
at a depth of circ. 3 feet from the surface, reached down for about 2^ feet and showed 
by their carefully levelled top that they had once carried walls of clay or sun-dried 
bricks. The discovery of a circular pillar base in stone at the south-east corner and 
some receding remains of masonry near the centre of the east face where the entrance 
undoubtedly lay, suggested that these walls may have been of lesser thickness than 
the foundation or plinth. The fact of a similar pillar base being found almost on 
the surface, but some 20 feet to the east of that wall face, plainly showed that the 
materials of the monastic quarters must have been utilized on some later occupation 
of the mound. A layer of reddish earth, evidently calcined, with traces of charred 
wood, which was found on a level slightly above the top of the foundations, clearly 
represented the remains of the roofing which had been destroyed by fire. Near the 
north side of the hall and on a level about one foot above the foundations was found 
a much corroded bronze coin of the Later Kushana type. 

That this structure was not the earliest to occupy this position was proved by 
the discovery of a wall foundation of very solid construction in stone running parallel 
to its west wall but on a level about 2 feet lower. This, however, broke off with a 
length of only 9 feet and had probably been dug up to furnish materials for some 
later structure. Other detached fragments of wall foundations, also in Gandhara 
masonry, but of less solid construction, came to light, as the plan shows, both to the 
north and the south of the hall and on approximately the same level. But except 
for two small cellars traceable to the south the structural relation of these detached 
wall portions could not be made out. That they must have belonged to the living 
quarters of the small convent was made certain by the quantity of ancient potsherds, 
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some of them inscribed in inked Kharoshthi characters, ■which were found in the 
area immediately to the east and south-east of them ( marked a in plan ). 

The whole of that portion of the mound which lay to the east of these structural 
remains and extended also considerably to the north-east of them was proved to have 
comprised the Vihara area. Taking the measurements from the extreme points where 
sculptures were found e'vidently in situ> this extended fully 160 feet from north to 
south and over 80 feet from east to west. The height of earth covering the original 
floor level varied here from two to about five feet. Wowhere was it possible to dis- 
cover traces of the superstructures which once are likely to have sheltered at least 
part of the wealth of small shrines and sculpt'ures crowded into this space. Some of 
the latter may have been disposed of in open courts. But that the principal shrine 
with its mass of images, once, no doubt, gilt or painted ; its miniature Stuj)as in 
stone and stucco ; its ecc-votos in perishable material, such as painted flags and 
panels, etc., could have been left completely exposed to the inclemencies of a climate 
then certainly moister then now, appears to me very improbable Galleries or 
halls constructed in timber would have best answered here the needs as regards 
space, economy of cost and adequate lighting, and on the assumption of this material 
the total absence of traces of superstructures would present nothing strange. 

Fortunately in the case of the principal shrine situated opposite to hall I, but a 
little further south, the survival of a stone-lined passage all round, raised about 6 
inches from the ground, indicated the original dimensions, an oblong of circ. 60 by 30 
feet including the outer pavement. It is over this area and in its immediate vicinity 
that the greatest and best portion of the sculptures was brought to light With the 
exception presently to be mentioned, they were found in such utter confusion as to 
suggest I’opoated q^uarrying apart from occasional destruction. Of the bases and 
platforms which must be supposed to have originally carried the majority of the 
statues and relievos, no definite traces survived here, except; at the north-wejstern 
corner. There a small Stupa base (marked III), about 6 feet square and decorated 
with a stucco frieze, was preserved to a height of a little over ttto feet by having 
been utilized at a later period for deposits of miscellaneous sculptures in the manner 
indicated above (see p. 101 ; PI. XXXVI, XXXVIF A manifestly later pave- 
ment proved that this httle sanctuary must still ha'v e been frequented at a 2^ci-‘iod 
when the rest of the shrines lay already in ruins. 

Four more detached platforms, mostly oblong, were discovered to the north. 
Even the best preserved among them (marked II) did not rise more than 2 feet 9 
inches above the ground in its present condition, and the rest less than 2 feet. But 
the quantity of the sculptural fragments in stucco, mainly heads, often retaining 
traces of colouring, which were found near them, proved that they once carried 
higher friezes decorated with relievos in stucco. The platform marked II, measur- 
ing circ. 12 by 6 feet, showed in its extant portion a frieze of simple pilasters origin- 
ally stuccoed; another, V, with a more elaborate ground plan, stiU retained a 
projecting row of crouching lions above the lowest base. Whether these platforms 
had once carried smaU Stupas or miniature Viharas could not be decided. Two 
more structures of this kind were traced to the south of the central area, but 

only in broken foundations. 
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A number of statues of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were found in different 
places between these various platforms and the central Yihara in x^osition of small 
groups which left little doubt as to their being still more or less in situ. Thus two 
sitting figures representing a Buddha, the other a Maitreya Bodhisattva were dis- 
covered still upright close together near the south-west angle of what had been 
evidently a small tank (marked IV). The north bank, 8 feet long, which alone 
remained intact, showed a depth of three feet and a carefully stuccoed surface ex- 
tending also over part of the bottom. Some fragments of pottery inscribed with 
Kharoshthi characters turned up in the vicinity of this tank the character of which 
was subsequently made quite certain by the far belter j)rcsorved tanks discovered at 
mounds D and IL, Immediately to the north of the tank we found a rough trough 
over 4 feet long formed of large imperfectly hewn slabs and still showing a plastered 
interior. Another trough of this kind was laid bare not far from j)latform III. That 
water must have been kept handy, perhaps for ritual xmrposcs, near such shrines was 
shown also by a number of badly broken big jars of which several were unearthed in 
the space between platform II and tank TY. 

Here, too, at a distance of about 13 foot to the east of II, the head of a colossal 
figure in stucco was discovered on the original ground level. As the head measured 
1 foot 8 inches in height from the chin to the top of the forehead the image must 
have been more than double lifosize. Of the rest of the statue no clearly recogniz- 
able remains could be traced in spite of close search, evidence that it had consisted 
of mere friable clay, supported probably by an inner framework of wood, such as I 
had found in all similar sculptures from Khotan to Tun-huang. 

The wealth of sculptural remains recovered from the Yihara area of this mound 
is best indicated by the fact that the inventory photographs taken on the spot which 
necessarily show them in larger or smaller groups, include close on 600 pieces. That 
a considerable proportion of them are mere fragments is an obvious result of the 
vicissitudes experienced by the site but does not detract from the in torost of individual 
‘ finds ’ among them. To the pieces thus reproduced were to be added many repe- 
titions of architectural ornaments or fragments too poorly preserved. Other tasks of 
an urgent nature have left me no time for the systematic arrangement and study of 
these sculptures cither during the excavations or since, nor has it been oven possible 
so far to unpack them at the P eshawar Museum. These facts will, I hope, sufficiently 
explain why the ^Dresent paper cannot aim at any detailed analysis of these finds 
or even of their main classes but merely at brief notes and illustrations concerning 
sculptures of special interest. 

My friend, M. Poucher, the leading authority on the art of Gandhara, has been 
kind enough to look through the majority of the inventory photographs and to com- 
mimicate to me succinct but illuminating notes about points which struck him at 
first sight as of iconographic interest. In all cases where M. Pouoher’s unequalled 
familiarity with Graeco-Buddhist art has either supplied me with the right interj)re- 
tation of a sculpture or else confirmed the view I had myself formed of it, I have 
added his name to my note. Por the very valuable help which he has thus given me 
and which has saved me much time over search and verification, I wish to record 
here my cordial thanks. The above exx)lanation apx)lios equally to the remarks I shall 
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have to offer on the sculptural remains at the other mounds. In order to facilitate 
specialist study thereafter references have been given to photograi)hs not rej)roduced 
here but enumerated in the List appended to my Annual Heport, such photograj)hs 
being kept available for inspection both at the of&ce of the Director General of 
Archgeology at Simla and at the India Office. 

E-elievo panels whether originally belonging to the bases of small Stupas, etc., 
or intended for detached deposition, are largely represented. Among them comjjosi- 
tions illustrating Buddhist legends are of special interest. It is natural that scenes 
connected with the most popular episode in the life of Buddha should prevail. Thus 
we have the horoscope cast by Asita and the ‘ great dejparture ’ from the palace of 
Kapilavastu in an excellently carved Lieze (photograph No. 326 ; Boucher) ; the 
offering of the bowl of dust (No. 329 ; Boucher) ; the scene of Adhyeshana (No. 326 ; 
Boucher) PL XXXVIII, Big. 5, the attack of Mara’s host (No. 334i), The ‘ great 
miracle of §ravasti ’, that important scene in the life of the enlightened, the true 
recognition of which in Buddhist iconography is one of M. Boucher’s many brilliant 
discoveries,^, is largely represented and in several interesting varieties (Nos. 319, 
Boucher; 316, PL XLVII, Big. 29 ; 317 ; 318; 322 ; 324). 

Of scenes belonging to previous births we have the Dipankara Jataka (No. 315 ; 
Boucher) and, perhaps, the Vessantara JMaka (No. 325, PI. XXXVIII, Big. 6). 
Special attention is due to a well-preserved panel (No. 421; enlarged No. 325). In 
this M. Boucher recognizes a novel version of the story of the Naga Elripatra,® who 
presents himself here before the Blessed One as a many-beaded serpent, a motif 
altogether exceptional in the art of Gandhara 9 (see Big. 5, PL XXXVIII). 
Another scene of particular interest is seen in a relievo of No. 325 which represents 
the young Bodhisattava Gautama riding on a ram (Big. 5, PL XXXVIII). M. 
Boucher iDoints out that this is the exact counterpart of the hitherto unique® 
representation found in the sculpture discovered by Dr. Spooner at Sahri-Bahlol 
Mound A and reproduced in PL XXXI a, of the Arch. Hep., 1906-07. Its 
iuxtaj)osition there with the writing lesson of the young Bodhisattva loaves no 
doubt as to this curious ride being meant to rej)rescnt part of the physical exorcises 
which the legend records of the prince’s early youth. Another relievo in the same 
photograph No. 326, PL XXXVIII, Big. 5, with two men feeding from a large 
bowl and a doglike animal sitting by, suggests some J ataka story which still remains 
to be identified. Two or three other small scenes on relievos in Nos. 327, PI. 
XXXIX, Big. 7 and 329, seem to await identification. 

Among the relievos and statues showing single figures the vast majority consists 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. They differ as greatly in size as in artistic merit. Of 
colossal images, whether in stone or stucco, only the heads have survived. A very 
beautiful specimen in stone, about 20 inches in height, is reproduced in No. 300, PL 
TTTiTT^, Big. 19, showing a close approach in features to the Hellenistic Apollo type. 


> See his aitiolo Xe ‘ €h-and Miracle ’ du Buddha h ^Avashi in Journal Asiat,, Janvier Fevrser, 1909. 

* Oomp. for the hitherto unique Gandhara representation of the Naga Elspatra, in human form, Poucher, 
Uwti Gandh&rat I, pp. 602 sq. 

* Several reliefs depicting^ tlie Bodliisattva riding on a ram aie also found in the Ijalioie Museum. Cf* X » jVT# 


Ko. 125 (Ed). 
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That Bodhisattya figures are far more numerous than Buddhas cannot surprise, nor 
ihe considerable variety which their ornaments and headdresses present. That the 
latter in particular are intended to serve as an emblematic distinction for different 
divinities familiar to the Mahayana system is highly probable. But ths clues so far 
obtained by iconographic research do not appear sufdciently certain to justify here 
any attempt at classification. After the appearance of M. Boucher’s second volume 
the task of the non-specialist student will, no doubt, bo greatly facilitated. Bor the 
present I must content myself with mentioning that tho high headdress with a pyra- 
midal ornament in front, which Dr. Spooner is inchned to attribute to Avalokitesvara,^ 
is frequent ; see in particular the excellently carved and perfectly preserved relievo 
in No 288,^ PI. XL, Big. 12, and also Nos. 289, 291, PI. XL, Big. 11, 295, 302, 
312. The less elaborate coiffure showing tho hair bound by stiings oC pearls and 
gathered in a loop, which Dr. Spooner is inclined to attribute to Maitrcya, is well 
represented in Nos. 290, PI XL, Big. 9,293. Attention may also bo called to the 
representation of a small seated Buddha figure, probably meant for a Dhyaiii- 
Buddha in front of the headdress of one of tho two Bodhisattvas seen in 
■^o, 305. Among the Buddha figures the one of No 292 may bo singled out for 
mention on account of its superior modelling and excellent preservation PI. 
XLI, Big. 15. 

The number of detached statues and relievos at this site is so large that some 
significance may bo attached to the proportion of uninjured or xnactically intact 
images being far greater among tho seated than among tho standing ones. Brom 
natural causes of damage tho former were, no doubt, far better protected tbau tho 
latter, whereas wilful damage would not make such distinction The frequency with 
which the donors are represented in the relievos usually occupying the face of the 
image base, adds human interest to these sculptures. Tho most common device 
shows them in pairs worshipping before an incense-burning altar {eg Nos. 295, 
304, 310, 312) ; but wo find them also in attitudes of worship on either side of a s.mn.n 
Buddha image (Nos. 290, 293, 304, 308, 311) and occasionally forming regular family 
groups as in No. 293 where tho sacred begging bowl is tho object of worship. In the 
base panel of the fine Bodhisattva image No. 283 already mentioned the artist has 
endeavoured to introduce a more individual touch ; for here wo see on one side of the 
incense-burning altar besides the donor two smaller figures, probably meant for his 
sons, while on the other side a youth in working attire reduced to a loin cloth drives 
a plough with two oxen. PI. XL, Big. 12. 

Special interest attaches to two statues which unmistakeably are intended to 
represent pious donors. The male one, (No. 302), nearly life-size and of exceUont 
execution but badly injured, shows a reahstically modeUed portrait head and curious 
details of costume, including striped trousers tucked into top boots ; the left hand 


^ See Archc^ologtcal 1906-07, p 116 

Ml S!siigiea,Yes diiects Sitteiitioii to two tmoomitioiL 


’W w VTVW U,UVIUX1XJJJ,WU featiiies of tliis lelief (Plate XL, Pie 12') namelv fliA 

p of tte pedestal and the foliage on the halo and suggests that the Bodhmttva is not 

^o^tpSvaia but Gairfama ^elf, and would designate the lelief “ The fiisfc meditation of the Bodhasattva ” The 
that ^ «xhaTistedlabouiei and the oveishodowing jambu tiee mdioate the locale, the position of tho IrnT'.ifl 
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holds the base of what may have been a miniatnre Stupa or shrine. The other figure 
(No. 298) representing a female, with some indistinct object in her hands, suggestsby 
its poor execution a much later date. (PL XLI, Pig. 13). Here too the dress and 
hair j)resent points of interest. Along with these may be mentioned a curious statue 
(No. 299) about two and a half feet high showing a figure with a striking elderly 
face unmistakeably modelled from life and in distinctly realistic fashion (Pig. 14, 
PL XLI). The right arm is broken, while a fruit is held in the left hand. The 
dress and expression of the face would suggest a monk ; but there is a moustache 
and the hair is short-cropped, not shaven. 

But from the iconographic point of view, perhaps, the most interesting of all 
these images is that of a four-armed female divinity, carved in high relievo and 
about four feet high (No. 297, Pig. 16, PL XLI). Its jmeservation is perfect. 
Its right and left upper arms carry a bell and the trident, res^iectively, while 
in the lower pair are held the figure of a small child and a Lota-shaped bowl. 
Prom the corners of the mouth project small tuskers. Arms, neck and b a ir are 
decked with rich ornaments. Behind the scarf-like garment which descends from 
the head there appears a halo. At the feet are seen two worshipping small figures. 
There can be no doubt that M . Poucher is right in recognizing in this strangely 
discordant image a representation of Hariti, the goddess of small-pox, in her original 
form as a Yaksini or ogress.^ Misled by the trident and what had looked like fiamos 
issuing from the mouth but in reality are meant to be tuskers, I had first taken the 
goddess for a form of Parvati. But this representation of Hariti in a fashion strongly 
reminiscent of Hindu imagery is all the more curious because, however inferior the 
execution is to that of the average of the sculptures here found, its style is still 
distinctly that of Gandhara work. Wo have here a fresh j)roof that the evolution of 
the many-armed monstrosities known to later Buddhist worshij) in India and the 
northern border lands had commenced already in the old home of the Mahay ana 
system. Perhaps, the fact that the ‘ mother of demons ’ is likely to have received 
worship also among the non-Buddhist population of Gandhara may help to explain 
the adoption for her of a form so consonant with Hindu iconographic notions. It is 
of interest to note that the image wa'? found in the extreme north of the Vihara area 
and some 6 yards to the west of base V. The position is one where we may well 
assume an entrance gate to have stood. And this would well agree with what 
I-tsing records of an image of Hariti being always found at the porch or in a corner 
of Buddhist convents iu India. 

Beference has been made already above to the rich decoration in stucco relievos 
which the small bases and platforms must have once carried. The remnants of the 
lowest frieze which have survived of this stucco decoration in the case of base III 
(see Nos. 277, 278) show that it comprised not merely detached figures but also 
regular scenes similar to those we find represented in the relievo panels of stone. 
(PI. XXXVII). But elsewhere we can trace the richness of this decoration only 
by the abundance of fine heads in stucco generally of small size which have escaped 
destruction (Nos. 340-345, 350-366). The excellent modelling and great variety of 
type which most of those heads display, are both striking and may warn us against 

‘ Comp, for the oharooter of Hariti, the ‘ mother of demons Fouoher, Ane, qiograjpMe Av, QandAar-a, pp. 21 sq. 
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giving way to tlie notion which would necessarily relegate the abundant use of stucco 
to a later period. At the same time certain technical features, such as the often 
very elaborate and boldly modelled headdress, mate it appear very improbable that 
these heads could have been mechanically reproduced from old moulds. The details, 
often distinctly classical, which these headdresses and wreaths display (see e.g.. Nos. 
341, 345, 350, 364), would deserve special study. Larger fragments, such as the 
trefoil-arched niches and ornamental bands reproduced in Nos. 346-348, PI. 
XLVIII, Pig. 32, give some indication of the part which stucco had played in 
architectural decoration here too as at most Gandhara shrines. 

Among the sculptural remains the decorative elements familiar to Gandhara 
art are so largely represented that I may content myself with mentioning only those 
which may claim some special interest. Of the decorative ‘ personnel ’ for which 
direct classical origin must be claimed, we have besides various Tritons or Ichtliyocon- 
taurs, to give them their more exact designation (Nos. 328, 329), also a Titan with a 
single snake’s tail and a dragon-hke monster. Par rarer, as M. Pouchor points out, 
is in Gandhara the representation of the Centaur, with shield and javelin or mace, 
such as panel No. 329 displays. (PI. XXXVIII, Pig. G.) The motif of the 
garland-carrying affiorira® recurs twice (Nos. 337, 345) ; but more curious, perhaps, is 
the appearance of female busts within pendant semilunos formed of rich foliage 
(No 336), a variant, it seems for the winged figures which so often are shown rising 
from the loops of such garlands. ^ Among fioral motifs some fine specimens of the 
Assyrian honey-suckle or palmette (Nos. 335, 387, 344) may receive i^assing notice 
as rejproducing a decorative element which Gandhara shares with classical art not as 
a loan but probably as a common inheritance from Western Asia.* 

Among the miscellaneous finds at this mound the half-a-dozen earthenware 
lamps, also one in stone, showed shapes closely resembling the modern ohirdgh. 
Some small terracotta figurines wnth grotesque representations of the human figure 
and the much-erroded remains of some bronze ornaments, including a buckle with 
an S shaped clasj), and a small bell-shaped object, were too poorly preserved to fur- 
nish antiquarian indications of value. A thick iron nail about 3 inches long, found 
within the central Vihara area, had, no doubt, served like similar ones discovered 
still in situ at different points of the Takht-i-Bahi Court T. XIV. ii cleared this year 
for fixing some relievo panel to its backing. 

Of far greater interest are the coin finds, comprising five legible pieces which 
furnish valuable chronological evidence. Of these the best preserved one is a coin of 
Azes, of base metal intended for silver corresponding in type almost exactly to No. 
18 of Prof. P. Gardner’s Catalogue of Or eele and Soythio hings of 'Baotria and India 
in the British Museum, except for a slight variation of the mint mark on the Obverse. 
It shows very little wear and was found on the floor level within the central Vihara 
area and near its southern edge. Of the remaining pieces one was foimd about 
one foot above the top of the north foundation wall of the hall 1 and the rest not 
much above the ground level to the west of the southernmost portion of the 
central Vihara area. Al l these coins are of bronze and were so thickly covered with 

^ Comp. Pouoher, X/art du Gandhara^ i, p 270, with Figs. 116-118. 

“ See Pouehei, p, 222. 
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verdegris at the time of discovery as to be imrecognizable. By an unfortunate chance 
the small enveloj)6S in which they were placed -at the time and on which the exact 
find places were recorded, were lost on occasion of the successful robbery to which my 
whole camp was subjected by expert local thieves It is thus im^oossible to indicate 
more accurately the position of each of these four pieces, Xiuckily the value of the 
numismatic evidence they afford, is not materially imjiaired by this doubt. 

Ail these coins have suffered much by wear and corrosion, and on none can the 
legends be made out any longer. But the types are all the same recognizable. One 
coin shows unmistakeably the type of the bronze coins of Vasudeva (Bazedeo), the 
last of the Great Kushana emperors, with the king standing before an altar on the 
Obv. , and ^iva, with the bull behind him on the B-ev. The king of the same type 
appears on the Obv. of the second coin of which the Bev. is completely effaced. The 
same is the case with the third coin where the Obv. distinctly recalls the charac- 
teristic royal figure of the Little Kushana coinage. Finally there is a thin and broken 
piece bearing what looks a barbarous imitation of the seated goddess ( AfiA ) 

so common on the Rev. of a large class of the Later Great Kushana coins. ^ 

Considering that the coins of Vasudeva and of the Later Great Kushanas conti- 
nuing his type can safely be assmned to have constituted the currency of Gandhara 
during the long and rather obscm’e period extending from about the 2nd century 
A.D. to the settlement of the Little Kushanas under Ki-to-lo or Kidara, circ. 4s26 A.D., 
it a|)pears to me reasonable to conclude from the above coin finds that the time when 
the shrine was most frequented fell within that period. If I am right in attributing 
the third bronze piece to the Little Kushanas the shrine must have l)een still attracting 
worshippers down to the middle of the fifth century when the Ephthalites or White 
Huns after destructive inroads established their power on the North- West Frontier. 

The total absence of White Hun coins from this and the other ruins suggests 
that during their rule which continued for about a century, the site was completely 
deserted. This would agree well with what the popular tradition preserved by 
Hsttan-tsang, related of the destruction of Buddhist shrines throughout Gandhara^ 
under Mihirakula, the White Hun ruler of +heso regions early in the sixth century. 
In this connection attention may also be called to the parallel evidence sujoplied for 
the Takht-i-Bahi ruins by three Later Great Kushana coins which I discovered last 
March, while clearing the cella T. XXIII. i, in a position clearly suggesting a votive 
offering. They plainly suggest that tho abandonment of that neighbouring great 
site also took place about the same period, an assumption which again would account 
for the fact that both at Takht-i-Bahi and at Sahri-Bahldl the sculptural remains 
represent the same stages of style. 

I have left it to the last to mention the epigraphic relics of mound O, because 
their evidence can at present be utilized only in regard to the chronological question. 
They consist of a considerable quantity of potsherds bearing Khaioshthi characters in 
which turned up chiefly in the space extending from the south-west corner of 
the central Vihara area to the west and south of the nearest remains of monastic 

1 Comp, for general notes on tliese eoin types and tieir chronology, Eapson, Indian Coins, pp. 18 sqq. 

® Comp. tT alien, J^dfnoiTOs sun Zos contndcs ocetd/*, i. pp* 181, 196} "Watters, t. pp. 288 sq, 

Stein, White Hum on the H.-W. Frontier, Ind. Ant. xxxiv, p. 81. 
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quarters. Occasional finds of such, potsherds were made also in the space north 
of that area, especially near the tank IV. Many of the fragments are quite 
and a careful endeavour to fit them together will have to precede any attempt 
at decipherment. As, however, there are individual pieces containing uj) to eighteen 
characters there is hope of a satisfactory reading of at least a portion of these short 
inscriptions after they have been studied by a competent expert. I myself 
have been able to spare time merely for an examination of the palaeographic 
character of the writing vhich conforms very closely to the type represented by the 
Kushana inscriptions and the wooden documents of the 3rd century A. D. excavated 
by me at Niya and other ancient TurkestS/U sites. The use of Elliaroshthi writing 
on Indian soil cannot be proved at present to have descended n uch below the 3rd 
centmy A D.^ and as at 0 no trace of any other writing has been found it is clear 
that on epigraphioal grounds, too, it would be difficult to admit a later occupation 
for the shrine and its convent than that indicated by the numismatic evidence 
abeady discussed. 

Mound D which was the next to be excavated, was situated about eleven hundred 
and fifty yards to the south-east of Mound 0 and just one mile to the south-south-east 
of Sahri-Bahlol village. On its north side, at a distance of circ. 200 yards, it is passed 
by the deeply cut bed of the MurdSra stream. In its size and surface appearance it 
closely resembled Mound 0, measuring circ 260 feet from north to south and rising 
to a maximum elevation of about 7 feet above the field level. Low serub uniformly 
covered the surface ; but small fragments of sculpture on the north and abundant 
pottery ddbris on the south at the outset suggested the relative position of the 
Vihara and monastic areas. The position of the former was indicated still more 
plainly by some shallow pits dug for sculptures on that side. 

Radiating trenches were started from the highest point of the mound which 
proved to lie almost in the centre of the ruins and in the hue of the wall dividing 
the shrine from the monastic quarters (PI XXXIII) . The latter could be traced 
in the shape of masonry foundations of varying thickness and height, which once 
had carried walls of sundried bricks or clay. The principal part of these buildings 
was a haU measuring inside 35 by 36 feet. To the north-west of this there were 
indications of smaller structures built merely of clay ; but the remains of their walls 
could not be distinguished with sufficient cleanness from the adjoining soil to permit 
of exact outlines being shown in the plan. The monastic area was divided from the 
shrine northward by a wall running due east- west of which the foundations in solid 
Gandhara masonry, 4^ feet thick and 2 ^ feet high, were traceable for a distance of 
close on 80 feet. To the north of this wall, over a space measuring approximately 
one hundred feet square there were found the remains of a Vihara comprising a number 
of ruined platforms and bases as well as scattered sculptures in plenty (PI. XLIII, 
Pig. 21). The general conditions of these remains showed close resemblance to those 
observed at ruin C. 

The finds of sculptures were most abundant on or near a central dais with a 
stone-hned edge, measuring circ. 34 by 18 feet and about 6 inches high. On its 
northern edge t here rose still two small platforms (I, III) built of rough masonry 

^ Comp, Buliler, Ind, PalcBogra^/iie^p. 19. 
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^3id stuccoed outside, 'vrliioh. probably were meant originally as Stupa bases but 
utilized at a later period as places of deposit for miscellaneous sculptures and frag- 
ments ^Pl. XLVI, Pig. 27). Badly decayed remains of a thir d plaltform could be 
traced on the east side of the dais where this touched and partly overlaid a raised 
pavement ciro. 6^ feet broad and formed of large llagstones. Along the southern 
edge of the dais was found a row of four Buddha images, nearly life size, prostrate 
but still in situ, and near the south-western corner a great heap of relievos and statues, 
comprising also debris of at least two colossal images in stucco (PI. XL VI, Pig. 28). 
To the north of the central dais and at a distance of only 11 feet rose another small 
platform (IV), ciro. feetsq^uare, around which statues, more or less broken, had 
been collected in numbers (PI. XLV, Pig. 26). Further off to the north-west two 
badly decayed platforms could be traced, one measuring circ. 20 by 4 feet, the other 
9 by 4i feet. Prom relievos and statues found near by it is safe to conclude that 
they had served originally as image bases ; but no later collection of &culj)tures 
had formed around them. 

A striking feature of this ruin is the large platform, built of solid Gandhara 
masonry in its lower portion, which extended to a length of over 40 feet south of the 
central Vihara area and parallel to the above mentioned dividing wall. Its north 
face, as seen in PI. XLIV, Pig. 23, was decorated to a height of circ. 3 feet with a 
stucco frieze, still in fair preservation for the greater jportion of its length, showing a 
row of seated figures with halos, separated by broad pilasters with ludo-Corinthian 
capitals. Above this row of relievo figures there extended a modillioned cornice and 
below it a plinth with simple but well-proportioned mouldings. The figures re- 
presented alternately Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the latter also seated in the pose 
of meditation {Dhyanemudra) but distinguished by rich collars and varying head- 
dress (PI. XLIV, Pig. 24). The red paint, apparently minium, still attaching to 
several of these relievos suggested that they all had originally been gilt. Of an upper 
frieze with much smaller Buddha relievos only scanty traces survived. A consider- 
able number of fine relievo panels which were found close in front of this platform 
and usually leaning in a topsyturvy position against it, as if upturned from a higher 
level, made it quite clear that the whole platform must originally have served as a 
place of deposit for votive sculpture. Those among them which had remained on 
tbifi platform must have lain more or less exposed on the surface, and their complete 
removal was thus likely to have taken place long ago. The back of the platform, 
facing south, showed only a plain stuccoed wall surface. 

A much less substantially built platform, with projections, all stuccoed, was 
traced in its lowest portion along part of the west face of the Vihara area. Placed 
against its northern end there was found a small cinerary urn, 7 inches high and 
about 3f inches wide at its mouth. It contained small fragments nf burned bones, 
evidently human, and a coin unfortunately completely corroded. Another urn of 
similar shape but slightly laiger was unearthed at the back of the large southern 
platform. (PI. XLII, Pig. 18.) Two cinerary urns are recorded to have been 
found during the excavations made at Sahri-Bahlol by Dr. Bellow and General 
Cunningham,^ and a number of smaller ones were brought to li^t subsequently at 

^ See Ardk. Survey of India Seports, V. pp. 41, 45* 
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mound E. It is thus certain that the custom of such funerary cleiiosits with which 
I first became familiar in Chinese Turkestan, by finds at the Coot of several 
Buddhist shrines and Stupas at the Shikchin site (Ming-oi) near Kara-shahr, uas 
practised already in Gandhara. 

I have referred already above to the broad iDavemont which extends along the 
greater part of the east side of the Vihara area and was manifestly intended to serve 
as an approach to it from the passage between the southern platform and fho monas- 
tic quarters. Some eight yards to the east of this pavement the excavations laid 
bare a perfectly xireserved small tank, measm’ing at its toxo 10 by 0 feet and 3 feet 
deej) (PL XLII lEig. 21). Its slo]ping sides were lined with hard-burnt bricks, 
inches square. Such tanks, evidently neecicd for ritual jiuriiosos, were found also at 
the ruined shrines C and H, but in loss good condition A trough, roughly con- 
structed of large stone slabs, was discovered a little to the noitli of platform IV. 
Another observation connected with the cult was supplied by tlu' discovery ol a largo 
broken jar, 1^ feet across at its broken top, near tlio south-west corner of the Vibiira 
area Ituas closely packed with small eaithonuaro ‘Chiraglis’, all about — 4." 

wide and less than one inch in height The uniformly blackened snouts suggested 
that they had been used on the same occasion for some religious illumination corres- 
ponding to the Brahminical Ardtrilcd. Hero the find oJ a lump of coarse greenish 
glass, about inches long, in the north-west corner of Iho Vihara area may also 
receive passing mention. No fragments of glass wore noticed elsewhere in the 
course of these exacavations. 

The sculptural remains of ruin D present a close similarity to those found at 0. 
both in regard to character and to conditions of discovery. But it is noteworthy 
that the proportion of sculptures of manifestly decadent stylo is here much 
smaller, a fact which may safely bo interpreted as a sign of this '•brine having been 
abandoned somewhat earlier. On the other hand, as a result probably of more ex- 
posed condition, the total number of ‘ finds ’ was loss, the inventory photographs 
comprising about 300 pieces, inclusive of fragments To this number, however, must 
be added the numerous sculptures photographed m situ around the various platforms 
(see photographs Nos. 365, 371, 372, 379, 380, 382-387). Believo representations of 
sacred scenes or fragments of such form the largest and iconographically most inter- 
esting portion of the ‘ find ’. Among them reproductions of the ‘ great miracle of 
^ravasti* (Eouoher) are particularly numerous (Nos. 397, 398, 399 (PL XL VII, 
Pig 30), 4.00, 401, 4.03, 404, 408, 410, 411, 412). Several of these panels, like 

Nos. 397, 399, 401, surpass both in size and state of preservation any so far deposited 
in the Peshawar Museum. In No. 399 (PL XLVII, Pig 30), a particularly well 
carved composition the typical lotus seat of Buddha appears supported by two ele- 
phants which, as M. Poucher points out, are substituted for the mythical serpents 
Nanda and Upananda by a kind of Iconographic pun based on the double significance 
of the term Naga. In another piece No. 410 the representation of the sea with 
various aquatic animals is very curious. 

Incidents of Prince Siddhartha’s youth are represented by the visit of Asita and 
the casting of the horoscope (No. 403, Poucher) as well as by a fragmentary relievo 
showing the killing of the elephant at a city gate by Bevadatta (No. 406). But 
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particular iconographic interest, as M. Foucher points out, attaclies to the fragment 
of a relievo frieze (No. 413) where the Blessed One is shown as about to pi’esent the 
wicked Naga enclosed in his b^ging bowl to the astonished old sage Kalyapa 
whom two novices attend. The pose of the one crouching in terror under a column 
appears to M. Boucher particularly noteworthy as this characteristic detail makes 
it now possible to identify a scene published by Br. Spooner from among his 
Takht-i-Bahi finds ^ as well as other hitherto unexplained groups among the 
sculptures brought to light by Dr. Spooner’s previous excavations at Sahri-Bahlol 
(Photographs Nos. 

But in point of novelty the first place belongs undoubtedly to one of the statues 
which was found near the western end of the large platform V, and at first puzzled 
me greatly by its wholly unusual look and pose. As seen in PI. XL VIII, Fig. 34, 
it represents a male figure seated on the ground with the right leg bent flat in front 
while the left is raised to the height of the knee. The head is covered with a mass of 


shaggy hair, a bushy moustache and beard add to its xinkempt look. An ample cloak 
covers the body. The right arm is stretched out straight towards the ground where 
the right hand (now lost) must have rested for support. The left arm is l:>ent back 
behind the head as if to grasp some object. The whole attitude is that of a man 
struo-o-ling to raise himself from the ground with a heavy load resting on his shoul- 
ders. That this load was a person there can be no doubt ; for though the body is 

lost there remain the two hands by -which the person to be lifted up held on to its 

bearded human mount. The left hand appears just above the latter’s left armpit ; 
the right which part of the forearm is stretched across the right side of its breast. 
The richly jewelled armlets which are shown above the right u rist make it certain 
that the person which the bearded figure is about to raise on his shoulders, as if for 
a ride, is a female. With this interpretation of the mutilated group once established 
it was* easy for mo to recognize that we have here a representation, and the only one 
so tar known, of the frivolous legend, well-known in Buddhist tradition and also 
localized in Gandhara. in which the Risi Ekas’ynga or ‘ Unicorn ’ figixred as carrjdng 


to town the courtezan who beguiled him. 

The story was one of the most popular Jatakas and has found its way also into 
medioBval folklore. Hsiian-tsang relates it in connection with a convent which he 
places about a hundred U to the north-west of Po-lu-sha or Shahbaz-garhi and ‘ to 
the south of a great mountain.’ ^ Following up a hint first supplied by Colonel 
Sir Harold Deane I was able to trace the remains of this ruined monastery and 
sh -n-np, at the site of ‘ Butan ’ near the southern foot of the Shahkot Pass and above 
the large village of Palai in Swat territory.® M. Foucher vith true iconographic 
intuiuon had already expressed himself confident that a legend so popular, once 
localized in Gandhara, could not have remained there altogether without sculp toal 
repre sentation.^ It affords me hence special satisfaction that the interpretation T 

* See Areh Bep, leferenees to otter reooids of the legend aie given in a note 5 
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Ss deZcohaaales figurdes plus W see Eouoter, X art dn. &andhdm, 1 . p. 270. ^ 
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proposed for this singular sculpture has met with his full approval. Regrettable 
as its mutilated condition is, enough remains of the saint’s figure, circ 1^ feet in 
height, to show the remarkable lealistic skill with which it has been modelled. 
Once again we have a proof how cleverly these Orseeo- Buddhist sculptors of Gandhara 
could fix their attention upon the most characteristic ‘ act ’ of a story and thus 
produce a significant representation of the legend with classical restraint in the 
setting. ^ 

Among other statues I may restrict myself to the mention oi the Buddha figures 
seen in Nos. 408 and 413 which for excellent modelling and execution can well bo 
compared with the best work found at the far greater shrines oi Takht-i-Bahi and 
Jamal-garhi. The same may be observed of some of the Bodhisattvas and groups 
shown, as fotmd in situ, by the photographs Nos. 380, 383, 384 That much oi the 
stucco work was equally good in design can be seen from the porCcct small Buddha in 
No. 420 ; the little figure kneeling in adoration (No. 422) ; and by a number of the 
small heads found detached and reproduced in Nos 423-426. 

Among decorative motifs it will suffice to call attention to the well-carved 
small Atlas figures in Nos. 403 and 406 and the corbel in No. 413 with the 
humorously treated lion which a child lets drink from a bowl (Big. 8). Inter- 
estii^ ornamentation is seen also in the pedestals of a number of statues (see, e Nos* 
395 and 396). Thus one of the bases reproduced in No. 396 shows the lotus seat of 
the figure resting upon a plinth decorated with an elaborate diaper of looped cords, 
an ornament m?m]y aiming at the effect of light and shade and curiously recalling 
almost identical motifs in late Hellenistic and Byzantine art. 

The third mound excavated this season and numbered E, was situated about 200 
yards to the north of the centre of Sahri-Bahlol village. Though small, it had 
attracted attention from the first by , its elevation (PI. BXIX, Pig. 35) This was 
lendered particularly conspicuous by the marshy depression from which it rose. 
Over its whole length, more than 180 feet, it was covered with large stones and 
rubble ; at its western end it rose to fully 16 feet above the meadow level. The 
whole mound showed a fairly uniform width of about 100 feet. A few sculptural 
fragments scattered on the surface suggested that it contained a rmned shrine, and 
excavation soon proved this to be true, but at the same time revealed constructive 
features not previously met with at this site. 

The most striking portion of the ruin (PI. XXXIV) was revealed at the western 


* Against tMa identifioatioo Mr Haigieaves points out that — 

(1) In tlie tieatment of the haii and diess the figure beais no lesemblance to any repiesentation of a rtsht ye^ 
indentified in this school of art Cf . Lahore Museum No 101, where the Aeita is lepresented with 
the matted locks and scanty garment of the piesent clay 
(2; The arm withhiacelet is not necessarily that of a femal' similai ornaments appealing on male figuies. 
Cf PI XL., Pigs, 11 and 12, above Female figaies frequently weai a succession of biacelets. 
Cf Hsiiti, Lahoie Museum No 2100 A courtezan would not be likely to obseive any lestiaiut in the 
mattei of jewelleiy 

^8) A person about to climb on the back of anothei would be molined to thiow the arms round the neck of the 
supporting figuie a»d not assume a position ts in the relief 
i4i) "While the principal figure oeitamly resembles certain Atlantes ot the school, yet in new of the head turned 
to the left and the uplifted left arm it may well be considered that it receives support lather than 
offers it% 

The foioe of these objections I atn also inolmecl to admit (Bd ) 
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extremity where a solid walled platform, built at an elevation of ciro. 8 feet above 
the surrounding ground, raises its top to about 8 feet above the exposed base line. 
In its extant shape this platform (I) forms an oblong measuring 47 feet from east 
to west and a little over 29 feet across. That it had once borne some superstructure 
is quite certain; but of Ihis owing to obvious quarrying by the villagers and 
possibly also some unrecorded ‘ excavations ’ nothing but a low plinth survived. This 
platform displays clearly marks of successsive construction. The older portion, 
exposed along the whole of the west face and for about 27 feet of that part of the 
north face which adjoins, shows a plinth with bold mouldings and above this a wall- 
face with a well-carved row of pilasters. Of these four appear on the west face at 
intervals of 6 feet. Three others survive on the nortii face. This was surmounted 
by a boldly projecting dentilled cornice now mostly broken. The section shown in 
PI. XXXIV and the photograph reproduced in PL XLIX, Pig. SO will illustrate 
this architectural decoration. Whereas the plain wall-facing, like the plinth, shows 
the usual Gandhara masonry, the pilastere and comice are carved in a porous limestone 
resembling travertine. The mouldings above the plinth are carved in large slabs of 
sandstone. Of the stucco which originally must have covered the whole surface, 
traces remain in the recesses of the cornice. The pilasters, 2 feet 4 inches high, 
in shape and proportion recall those often seen in the architectural decoration of 
Orseco-Buddhist relievos and also in that of the platform V at ruin B. But the 
three clumsy leaves or shields which adorn their capitals, are but a sorry survival of 
tile rich foliage shown by the Indo-Corinthian capitals usual in those relievos. A 
similar arrangement of pointed leaves is found also on the capitals of the pilasters 
which decorate the temples at Kaflrkot on the Indus.^ 

This original platform, which may well have been square, has been extended 
eastwards by an addition of which the perfectly plain wall is clearly seen both on the 
north and east faces. On the former the line of joining of older and later masonry 
(a in plan) is shown by the photograph in PI. XLIX, Pig. 36. On the south 
the faces of both the original platform and its eastern extension are almost completely 
hidden by a still later addition (6, d) the coarse and much broken masonry of which 
projects some 16 feet beyond the original alignment. That this addition itself was 
built over some earlier structure was demonstrated by remains of a stuccoed wall 
(c, o) which came to light underneath it at a distance of 12 feet 9 inches from the south 
face of the main platform and approximately parallel to it. The base of this wall and 
of that forming the west face of the addition (d, d) reached down to a level 2 feet lower 
than the foot of the main platform near its south-west corner. A broad flight of 
stairs gave access from the east to the top of the additional platform (t, 6) which 
still retained in parts the big slabs used for its flooring. 

Apart from a low moulded plinth which the section on line 0, I) marks, no 
traces survive of the superstructure which the main platform, I, once bore. If its 
older western portion goes back to Buddhist times this may well have been originally 
a Stupa. The fact of some relievo fragments of undoubtedly Buddhist character 
having been discovered immediately to the north, east and south-east of I, wouia 


q2 


' Sep Asfdhcsol, Survey BeporU, XIV, p. 27 ;pl. 
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support this assumption. At tlie same time it may be coniocturod that the extension 
eastwards belongs to the period when a Brahminical shrine was established here ; Tor 
some of the fragments of undoubtedly Hindu sculpture in white marble to which I 
shall presently refer, were found near it to the east and south-east. 

The numerous alterations which this shrine had undergone, were strikingly 
reflected by the structural remains discoYorcd in the court adjoining the main plat- 
form on the east. Two parallel flights of stairs loading up the top of the latter were 
still built in proper alignment. But the two low platforms of irregular oblong 
shape, II, III, which had been constructed across the court from the north-east 
and south-east corners of the main platform, ai*o running distinctly askew. 
Between those two platforms and facing the flights oL stairs there stood a base aboxit t 
feet square with a circular stone drum obviously intended i or a small Stupa. A few 
feet to the east of it was found a stone drum, 2 feet across, ])caring on its top an 
Amalaka-shaped stone which from the large circular hole in its centre may be 
assumed to have served as the base for a wooden pillar. In the central cavity of 
this stone two copper coins of the Hindu Shahi dynasty were discovered, one bearing 
the name of Venkadeva, and the other loss well preserved, apparently an issue of 
Spalapatideva, the two together definitely proving that worship continued here down 
to the 10th century A. D.^ 

The court extended some 36 feet to the cast and was bordered there by a low 
wall of Gandhara masonry, IV, in part 6 foot l)road, which probably had served at 
an earlier period as the base for an image platlorm such as found at D and H. 
Foundations of walls enclosing the whole sacred area wore discovered along the whole 
of the north-east and south sides but at a level so much below the various platforms 
as to leave no doubt about their having served merely for an enclosure. At five 
points within this enclosure small square foundations wore traced, evidently intended 
for Stupa bases. The largest of these, to the north of I, measured about 7 feet 
square. Built against the outside of the eastern enclosure wall and on a level about 
5 feet lower, were found remains of walls forming small square rooms which pro- 
bably had served as quarters for monks or priests. In one of these, V, were found 
three much-decayed fragments of Buddhist relievos placed side by side against the 
wall facing the narrow entrance. The small dark cell is not likely to have ever 
served for worship, and it is far more likely that the fragments had been brought 
here for safety by some late devotee. Bemains of stairs leading up to the top of the 
foxmdation of the eastern enclosure wall indicated where the main entrance to the 
shrine lay. 

The sculptural finds at this ruin were limited to about three dozen pieces, mostly 
fragments, a fact easily accounted for by the exposed condition of the mound which 
must always have been a handy quarrying place for the villagers But there are 
quite sufficient to prove that a Buddhist Vihara had been converted hero into a Hindu 
temple Of the Buddhist sculptures, prevailing in number and practically all small 
relievos, only a narrow frieze with the well-known motif of garland carrying amormi 
need be specially mentioned as it manifestly formed part of a small Stupa base. The 

'The types coirespond to Iff os 2 and 5 of Plate TII in Cunnin grain’s Medtaeval Coins of India \ but the 
Tevoiee of the second coin ia completely effaced. Both pieces show long weaa*. 
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relics of the Hindu shrine consist chiefly of some well-carved hut distinctly late 
looking fragments of small divine figures in white marble, one among them mani- 
festly a Xiaksmi. This material is of interest as I had found it long ago among the 
scanty remains of Hindu shrines surviving at XJnd, the ancient TJdabhanda, on tho 
Indus Avhich served as the Gandhara capital under the ‘ Hindu Shahis of Kabul.’ 

It is characteristic that these relics of Hindu sculpture at U include also a panel 
with an orotic scone carved in low relievo, nothing similar being found at any of the 
Buddhist ruins. The torso of a relatively large and well-modelled female figure, also 
probably of Hindu origin, may find mention on account of its unusual material, 
terracotta. Four small cinerary urns, only 3-4 inches high, were found deposited 
near the old part of the main platform I. at the foot of the north and west 
faces. There Avas no definite indication of the period to which they belong. For 
the chronological determination of the ruin it is important to note that the only coin 
finds made besides the one already mentioned consisted of two copper pieces of the 
Hindu Shahi dynasty. One of those, found some 15 feet to the north of the main 
platform shows the type of Bhimadeva, illustrated by Cunningham’s unique coin 
No. 18 -, the other found near platform II is badly worn, but probably belongs to one 
oL Venkadeva’s common issues as represented by Nos. 2, 3 in Cunningham’s Coins 
of MedifGoal India. 

Th<‘ excavations at the next two mounds cleared, F and G, can be dealt ATith 
more briefly as the remains of Buddhist shrines there forind were too badly decayed 
to present much ol novel interest. Mound F situated about 600 yards to the north- 
west of Sahri-Bahlol village and close to the south of mound B cleared by Dr. 
Spooner m 1909-10, showed up as a low ridge rising scarcely more than 5 feet above 
^h(‘ neighbouring ground. It measured circ. 250 feet from north to south, with a 
width noAvhere more than 120 feet. On the south it proved to hide the remains of 
the stone-built foundation Avails of what manifestly were monastic quarters (PI. 
XXXV) including a hall measAiring inside 30 by 21 feet. Adjoining them on the 
north there came to light the outlines of a large stono-edged dais measuring 16 feet 
on its south side and on it traces of a low base, showing tAventy-two facets and ahoxxt 
32 Icet in diameter. The stuccoed sides of this base rose only a iew inches above the 
level oi tho dais, and this together with the scanty amount of earth covering it 
seemed to suggest rather a platform for images than the base ot a Stupa. A 
much smaller olilong platform close by, surmounted by a square base, occupied the 
northern end of the dais. The shallow cover of earth covering all these remains 
contained very little of the usual d4bris, thus suggesting early exploitation and 
subsequent ploughing over of the site. The finds of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture were 
confined to about two dozen fragments of relievos, among them a representation of 
Buddha’s first sermon near Benares. The style of most of the decorative pieces 
indicated a late date. With this it fully agrees that the three copper coins found 
here all attach themselves, as far as their very poor state of preservation permits me 
to judge, to the type current under the Later Great Kushanas and their successors, the 
‘ Little Kushanas ’ or Kidara. 

Mound Q, another low scrub-covered mouud, lay oiro. 800 yards to the north- 
west of Sahri-Bahl5l village. J measured close on 300 feet from east to west 
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and about 200 across wLere widest. Wall foundations in solid Gandhara masonrjr 
came to light in the west, indicating the position of the monastic quarters. These 
comprised a hall measuring inside 66 by 40 feet (PI. XXXV). But of the shrine 
which was attached to this establishment nothing could be traced except the low 
remains of a Stupa base plastered in stucco which were unearthed to the east of th® 
quarters (PI. XXXV). Insignificant as it looks, this base yet shows a ground plan 
which is of distinct interest ; for with but slight variations, though on a much smaller 
scale, it reproduces the very peculiar shape of the base of that imposing Stupa 
which I discovered in 1901 at the great Vihara of ‘ Bawak ’ in the desert to the north 
of the Khotan oasis 1 

Just as at Bawak the orthodox square of the Stupa base has been transformed 
here by a series of bold projections into a symmetrically developed cro&-> Each of 
the four arms of the cross extended about 21 leot on the lowest level, as measured 
from the centre of the base. It seems certain that, as at the Bawak Stupa, the 
projections on each face were meant to support flights of stox^s. But as the total 
extant height of the base where best preserved, is only about 2 feet not more than 
two of these steps now survive. If we assume the proxiortional arrangement of the 
upper storeys to have been the same as at Bawak — a sujoposition for which, of 
course, it is impossible to advance definite proof — the diameter of the Stupa dome 
measured here about 11 feet as against the 32 feet of the Turkestan ruin. Unfortu- 
nately neither structural nor decorative remains have survived of the Stupa proper or 
of the Vihara containing it, and in the absence of any other indications such as coins 
no definite opinion as to its date can be formed. But it is important to note that the 
extant ground plan of Kanishka’s famous Stupa as disclosed by the excavations at 
Shahji-ki-dheii® also resembles the B,awak model though not as closely as does the 
small Stupa just described. 

Mound H, the last to be excavated, was situated circ. 200 yards to the north- 
west of G and about the same distance to the south-east of the hamlet called 
Saduddin-Koruna which itself occupies the site of some ruined shrine, as proved by 
remains of sculptures. The mound measured some 280 feet from north to south and 
about 180 feet across. As it rose nowhere more than about 6 ieet above the level 
of the immediately adjoining ground excavation proceeded rapidly and soon proved 
that the mound was hiding the remains of a Vihara exactly conforming in type to 
those of 0 and U, together with adjoining monastic quarters (PI. XXXV). The 
masonry foundations of the latter were brought to light on the north side and indi- 
cated the existence of a central hall about 35 by 40 feet of which the walls must 
have been partly lacking stone foundations. The remains of the Vihara area to the 
south, though extensive, did not reveal any novel features. But the number of 
sculptural finds, mostly in stucco and broken, was considerable. The central area of 
the shrine was marked by a low and relatively large dais (PI. XLIII, Eig. 22 ), 
measuring 52 by 43 feet and edged with a stone pavement. Two small stuccoed plat- 
forms occupied portions of its eastern face, and five more, as the plan shows, were 
discovered to the north and east of it. One among them measured 26 by 21 feet.. 

^ Comp. Ancient KJiotan^ i pp. 485 aq., ii. Plata xl, 

^ See Annual Heport, Prontidr Circle, 1910-11. 
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Most of them showed a square shape and were manifestly intended to serve as Stupa 
bases ; but all had badly decayed and only one, IV, retained traces of its decorative 
frieze with pilasters. Of the statues which once probably clustered about the central 
dais only few had survived. But one of them representing a Maitreya Bodhisattva, 
nearly five feet high (PI. XL, Pig. 10) was found in sitn, prostrate but with the base 
still between the stones which had been fixed for its socket (see VI in plan). Near 
the end of a stone pavement projecting to the south from the central dais, remains 
of a stone drum were discovered which probably belonged to a small Stupa, together 
with several of the stone umbrellas surmounting it. 

The best preserved feature of the ruin is the stucco-decorated base of a long 
plfitCorm or wall which turns at a right angle round the north-west corner of the 
Vihara area. On the portion, 39 feet long, which faces sonth towards the Vihara 
court, much of the stucco ornamentation of the base has survived. It shows a row of 
seated Buddha figures between pilasters with Indo-Oorinthian capitals, the whole 
being raised on a moulded plinth and surmounted by a modiliion cornice. Above 
the latter a second row of smaller seated figures seems to have existed. In charac- 
ter and stylo this decoration so closely resembles the long stuccoed frieze described 
at I) that no wide interval can be assumed to separate the periods when the shrines 
I) and H were deserted Yet from the absence at H of stone sculptures of superior 
workmanship and from the relative frequency of pieces of coarser modelling among 
the very numerous stucco heads, it seems reasonable to assume that the ruin H re- 
presents a somowliat later foundation. 

However this may be, it is clear that subsequent spoliation must have been far 
more thorough here to account for the rarity of statues and relievos in stone. Among 
the latter it will suffice to mention a representation of Buddha’s departure from the 
royal palace (No. 480) ; the child’s offering of the bowl of dust and a well-carved 
tricze with garland-carrying (No. 481) Among the stucco sculptures which 

abound in all sizes and evidently formed the chief decoration of the various plat- 
lorms and bases, special mention may be made of a number of false niches, up to 2 
foot in height, containing chiefly seated Buddha figures. The varying forms of their 
arches, troLoil, horseshoe or that with sloping sides, aptly illustrate the architectural 
devices which must have given diversity to the superstructures, now completely 
decayed, of all these Viharas and chapels. 
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d. Excavation at Mat, 

T he startling discovery of a statue of King Elanishka in th.e neighbourhood of 
Mathura (vulgo Muttra) has already been announced to the learned -world. ^ 
It was due to Pundit Eadha Krishna, Eai Bahadur, under whose super-vision the site 
where the image had been found by him has subsequently been wholly examined. 
In the present paper it is my object -to give an account of the Pundit’s explorations. 

The village of Mat is situated about 9 miles north of the city of Mathura, on the 
left bank of the river Jamna. Some 6 l-urlongs to the north-east of the village on 
"the north side of the road to EayS, there is a flat mound covered with jungle and 
known locally as Tokri Tila. On this mound which before excavation was highest 
towards the west and gradually sloped down towards the east, fragments of statues 
were noticed by Pundit Eadha Krishna who after considerable difficulty owing to the 
opposition of the villagers obtained permission to examine the site with the results 
that he acquired the statue of Kanishka as well as the other images of Kushan Kings 
to be described below. 

The excavation covered an area of about 220 feet from east to west by about 
130 feet from north to south. E-vidently the mound had been exploited by the 
neighbouring villagers for the sake of bricks, as the remains of walls discovered 
were scanty and fragmentary. Nor did they rise anywhere to a considerable height. 
The work had consequently to be executed with the utmost care so as to lose no 
scrap of evidence which might help to explain the 3xa-ture of the building which once 
stood on this site. 

It -will be seen from the plan published in Plate Iil that the fragments of walls 
laid bare partly form rooms. This is especially noticeable in the south-western 
portion of the mound where we find a distinct row of such rooms. 

It is evident both from the smallness of these chambers which measure less than 
3' in both directions as well from the absence of doors that they cannot have been 
used for monks’ cells or for image shrines. It also deserves notice that no finds of 

^ A S R foi 1911-12, part X., pp. ff., plate , Journal Punjab Hisfcoiioal Society, Vol II (1912), pp. 39, 
f£. plate I. The piesent papei deals with excavations carxied out ou various sites real Mathuia duiing the seasons 
of 1910-11 and 1931-12. 
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any kind were made within their walls The irregular position and yery rough 

construction of the inner walls also plainly indicates that they were not meant to he 
exposed to yiew. 

Irom the above facts it is manifest that the pieces of walling now exposed belon°* 
to a rectangular plinth measuring about 100 feet from east to west by 59 feet from 
north to south. On this plinth there once stood a building of which not a trace now 
remains Its position may bo conjectured from the nature of the walling in the 
middle of the western half of the mound where some scanty remains of a circular 
structure can be distinguished. This was evidently the point from which the builders 
started laying their foundations and it seems reasonable to assume that this marks 
the position of the building as apparently at this point the foundations were more 
solid than elsewhere. The adjoining walls still rise to a height of 6 2". For the 
rest, the walls form cell foundations, irregular inside but built in a regular row 
along the edge of the plinth. This outer row of foundation cells is formed by tw'o 
paraUol walls 24" wide, i,e., the length 15" plm the width 9" oE a brick. Those 
two paraUol walls have almost completely disappeared but thoir position is evident 
from that of the transversal wa^. The almost complete disappearance of the two 
parallel w alls forming the plinth is no matter of surprise, for th(' villagers digging 
foi bricks would first of all strike those walls and follow them up, carefully remov- 
ing brick after brick. This explains why only some small portions here and there 
have escaped destruction. 

Along the northern side of the supposed plinth a retaining w all has been built, 
probably to strengthen the structure. The w'all in question retains remnants of 
plastoi, plainly indicating that the surface was inteniled to bo exposed to view . 

On the south-east end are the remains of a ramp, evidently l)olonging to a flight 
ot steps leading up to the plinth. Here also the outer smfaco on the uoith side 
has remnants of plaster. 

As to the building which once stood on the plinth, there can be little doubt 
that it was the temple {devalmla) mentioned in two inscriptions found on the site. 
From what has boon said above it may be concluded that the temple stood on the 
western half of the plinth and consequently faced the east (or to speak quite 
correctly, south-east), the stops leading up to it from that side. 

At some distance from the supposed plinth there are remnants of masonry 
foundations which in all probability mark an enclosure, rectangular in shape, which 
may have contained row'^s of dwelling rooms. 

The statue of King Kanishka together with the lower Half of a divine image 
and an inscribed pedestal were found a little to the south of the supposed temple 
site. We may perhaps conjecture that they once occupied a subsidiary shrine or 
chapel built on the plinth at the side of the temple. A torso of another statue of 
a Kushan King was found at a little distance further to the south, and on the 
supposed temple site the lower half of a colossal statue of a Kushan King seated on 
his throne. At first sight it might appear that it was placed inside the tem|)le as 
an object of worship. The circumstance, however, that sculptured fragments be- 
longing to this statue were found further east within the plinth area militates against 
such an assumption. The following is perhaps a more acceptable explanation. The 
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upper halt of the seated image was recovered by Pundit Hadha Krishna at some 
distance to the west being worshipped as Baran, i.e.^ Varuna, the god of the waters. 
I presume that the person who found the image tried in the first place to remove it 
bodily to the tank, but after moving it some little distance towards the west found 
it too heavy and gave up the attempt. He then broke the image in two aud re- 
moved only the upper half. This statue bears indeed evident traces that it was 
broken systematically and wiih a certain amount of care. 

The tank where the Kushan King had to discharge his novel task of Varuna 
was also partly excavated. It is constructed of large liricks of exactly the same size 
as those used in the supposed temple plinth. (PL LII, Fig. 2.) There is, therefore, 
good reason to assume that this is no other than the tank {pmhkarani) mentioned 
in the inscription of the seated statue as having been constructed at the same time 
as the temple. In the excavation of the tank some N i,ga images and other sculptures 
were discovered. 

One of the Naga images (1' 6^" high) is four-armed and holds a plough in one 
of his left hands. This is particularly interesting as the plough is the typical attri- 
bute of Baladev or Balaram, the elder brother of Krishna whose close connection 
with Naga worship I have pointed out on a previous occasion.^ 

I now proceed to describe the images found at the Mat site. 

b, IMAGES. 

The image of King Kanishka is a life-size statue (height 6' 4)" including 
base) of which the head and both arms are lost. (PI. LIII.) It shows the king 
standing, his right hand resting on a mace and the left clasping the hilt of the 
sword. Kanishka is clad in a tunic reaching down to the knees and held round the 
loins by means of a girdle, of which only two square plaques are visible in front. 
It may be that these plaques are meant for a buckle, but more probably they in- 
dicate a belt consisting of a series of such plaques such a belt as we find on the torso 
discovered on the Mat site. (PI. LV, Figs. 7 and 8.) So much is certain that in 
reality these plaques must have been of metal, perhaps of gold. The remainder of the 
belt is concealed by a long upper garment which falls below the knees and is con- 
sequently somewhat longer than the undergarment. Both garments are plain, 
only the seam being shown. The folds of the robes are indicated by very sh^low 
lines, a reminiscence of Hellenistic influence. Most conspicuous are the very heavy 
boots with straps round the ankles similar, as Dr. Stein points out to me, to those 
worn now-a-days in Turkestan. * 

The plain dress of the king contrasts strongly with the elaborate weapons. 
The sword has a long hilt decorated on the top with what appears to be a swan’s 
or parrot’s head. In the actual sword itself this head may have been of ivory or of 
jade. The sheath is decorated with three plaques which must represent metal and 
are similar to those of the belt. The point of the sheath is broken off. It is curious 
that the sheath is not attached to a belt, but is fastened by means of two straps to 
the upper garment. Both, which in reality may have been of leather, are wound 


> A 8. S. foi 3908-09, p 369. 
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one ending in a circular disc which in reality may have been of precious metal. 

The other weapon is a mace, 3' 5" long including the handle. The real thing 
was jprobably made of wood strength ened with fire metal bands which are clearly 
shown in the sculpture. Ihe portion between the first two bands nearest the 
handle is round, the middle portion between the second and fourth band is sixteen- 
sided, only half projecting from the garment. The remaining portion is eight-sided, 
only three sides being actually shown in front and two partly at the sides The 
fifth and lowest band is decorated with a maleara head which like the bands them- 
selves was probably also of metal. It may appear somewhat doubtful whether 
this mace was really used as a weapon or was only a wand of office, a kind of sceptre ^ 
But to me the former appears more probable. It will be seen that it tapers, being 
broader at the base than towards the hilt. This suggests a weapon. Indeed the 
whole appearance of the Kanishka statue suggests a warrior not delighting in costly 
dress but trusting in his good sword 

The image of K§,nishka is not in the round and differs in this respect from the 
other statues of Kushan kings to be noted presently. The back shows only a curved 
lino which may have been an indication of a circular halo round the head. 

Begarding the identity of the figure there cannot be the slightest doubt. Across 
the low'er portion of both garments there runs an inscription in one line, 23*' long 
including the gap caused by the mace which intervenes between the first and second 
word. The script is Brahmi. The ahsharas are perfectly clear and measure from 1" 
to 2i". It roads : 

Maharaja rajatirajd devaputro Kdnishko “The King, the king of kings, his 
^Majesty Kanishka.” The form Kaniskha with long a which is also found in the 
Bodhisvattva image inscription from Sarnath ® deserves notice. 

Evidently the inscription was incised last of all, as some of the lines indicating 
the drax^ory run through the akshat'as. 

Of no less interest than the Kanishka statue is tlie colossal image ot a king 
seated on the throne. (PI. l/IV ) Its total height is 6* 10", its square base 3 3" It 
was found in two pieces ; one consisting of the throne seat with the lower half of the 
image up to the lions had been x^laced at the neighbouring tank and the other, the 
torso and arms, was still in the mound, the head being broken off. The tno i^ieces 
fit too ether It looks as if the image had been wilfully broken, the break showing 
a series of holes as if made with some sharx> tool. The lower fragment is much 
damaged, both knees being broken off. 

The king -is seated in European fashion on a throne or simhetsana, as indicated 
lions ifiaced on either side. Only the front portion of these lion figures is 
shown the rest being concealed by a cloth hanging down on both sides from the seat 
of the throne. The right hand of the king which is raised in front of the breast, 
evidently held a sword of which only portions of the hilt are still traceable. The 

' Elph-nstone aesoiibes the appeaian< e of Sl^Sh Ishuja * the Amu of Afghanistan’ as follows, “ At this auaience the 
King woie a high cap of plain led cloth, with a black velvet band romid the bottom. He had no jewels on ; a mace, 
a sftoid, and a Taibii e. lay befoie him on a cushion ” 

Elphinstone. An aecoutvt <f the hinydow, of Caubnl, Snd ed , London, 1842, Vol. I, p. 98. 

* Ev Ind., Vol nil, p, 1^*6. 
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left hand is broken bat it would seom that it rested on the scabbard laid across the 
knees. This object though much damaged, is still distinct together with the strap 
witli which it was attached. Further details, howeyor, arc irrecognizablo. Over the 
head of the lion to the proper right there is a confused mass of cords and on the left 
side there seems to have been something similar. 

The throne has a straight back the upper portion being broken off with the 
head. On the proper loft side behind the shoulder the bars arc indicated and some 
yase-shajped ornament. On the back of the stone there are some deop-cut linos 
running down as if indicating a cloth hanging down oyer the back of the throne. 
Similar lines are shown on the left shoulder and lolt upper arm oC the imago (not on 
the right side). There is also an indication oi a cloth hanging down the back of the 
imago from both shoulders, between the imago proper and the back of the throne. 

The enthroned monarch is dressed in a long-sleeved tunic with richly embroi- 
dered borders nearly 3" broad which are shown running down the breast in a double 
band and must have boon continued oyer the knees, and Iho lion heads of the throne. 
The embroidered seam is again visible on both sides whore the lower portion of the 
garment is spread out oyer the seat of the throne The right slooyo shows similar 
ornamentation. The left hand, as noticed above, is destroyed. The tunic is dotted 
all over with little rosettes like sprigged muslin, and on the top of the right sleeve 
just beneath the shoulder wo notice a slightly projecting circular disc, 3" diameter, 
The two sides of the tunic are not joined immediately below the throat hut somewhat 
lower down like a modern coat except that there are neither lapels nor coUar. Thus 
a triangular space is loft whore we notice a lower garment with narrow seam along 
the throat The ornaments are few consisting only of a torque and a thin bracelet 
round the wrist Very remarkable are the heavy top hoots which are decorated with 
a band of vine pattern 3" wide rrmning from the toes upwards. As in the case of 
the Kanishka image there is a strap round each boot beneath the ankles and a 
second strap under the heel. To each strap is attached what appears to be a spur. 
Both feet are placed on a low stool (28" XlS'^X 3^) decorated in front and on both 
sides with a band of stars. The front is partially obliterated. 

The colossal seated image bears an inscription on the top of the base between 
the feet. It consists of four lines, the first line being 8^" and the fourth one 15^" 
long. The ahsharas are from to IJ" in height. The diaracter is Brahmi of the 
Kushan period. It roads : — 

1. Maharaja rdjaUrajd devaputrd. 

2. Kushdnaputra {Shahi Vamatahshd] masya. 

3. 3alcafn>apatma Siima,,,\devahulv^ Tcdrita 

4. drdmd pushharim udapdna [chal sa-da \JcothaTco~\. 

The inscription records the construction of a temple {devahttla, a garden 
{drama), tank {pushicarini) and a well {udapana). We have already pointed out 
that the temple musk have stood on the Mat site, hut has wholly disappeared except 
for some remnants of the masonry plinth on which it was raised. The tank is still 
extant to the east of the village of Mat and has been partly excavated. (PI. LII ) 
The name of the donor is unfortunately lost but seems to have commenced with a 
syllable Huma. The preceding word JBahanapatina is possibly a title. The insorip- 
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tion Xurtlier montions a Kushan king whose name is indistinct, but appears to be 
Varmataksbama or Vamataksbuma. This name is unknown to history ; the first 
portion reminds one of the name ema Kadpbises or Oobmo Kadpbises of the coins 
In the inscription the king has not only the full royal titles found in records of the 
period but is distinctly described as Kushmaputra. Next I wish to note the torso of 
the standing male figure 4^ in height to 'which reference has already been made, 
(PL LV, Fig. 7.) It is carved in the round. The dress consists of a tunic reaching 
down to the knees, which across the breast and along the lower border is decorated 
with a broad band imitative of an embroidered seam. Most remarkable is the 
beautiful l)clt consisting of a row of plaques some square and otiiers round each 
decorated with a peculiar figure or ornament. Of those in front the round ones show 
the well-known fish-god so common in sculpture of the period and the square ones 
a horseman with high cap who carries a mace or lance over his shoulder. Hound 
the neck w(' notice a thin torque. 

The figure evidently carried a sword fastened by means of a strap, still extant, 
whieh is round the riglit hip, the sword hanging down on the left thigh. Of the 
sword itsi'lf only some traco>. remain, fron which it may be conjectured that the 
figure chispi'd 1h(‘ hilt with his left hand. The position of the right hand it is 
imjiossilile io determine, but evidently it was tree from tbo body, as on this side there 
is no break. It may ])erlmps also be conjectured that the right hand was raised at 
tlic Iciel of the bhouhlei, an attitude common in the statues of this period. 

B(do\\ llu' garment a portion of the right log remains, from which it appears 
that the figure woie toji-hoots as in the Kanishka statue and the seated image 
di'sci died above. On llu loner poitioii of the robe is a fragmentary inscription in 
Brabml of the Kuslian period. Only throe complete ahaharas and part of a fourth 
(ilshara rc'inain They load Maatana 

A sculpture of a type vovy difCcient from those described above is the lower 
half oJ <i standing imago almost lilc size (height 3 8"). (PI LV, Figs. 9 and 10.) 
It is of till' noil-known Bodhisattva typo ot the ICushan period as represented by the 
inscrihcil statues of Sarnafh and SahSth-Maheth, In the present instance the 
Bodhisattia is accompanied hy a dwarf or Yaksha, standing on his right, whose head 
and right arm arc lost Without the head its height is 16". It has a prominent 
abdomen and little legs and holds a round object in its left hand. The right is broken. 

The image is curved in the round, as is not uncommon in statues of the Kushan 
IDoriod but an exceptional feature is the figure of a lion carved on the stone its head 
being behind the little Yaksha. 

It will he remembered that the Bodhisattva of Sarnath has a lion figure between 
Ms feet. Possibly, there as in the present instance, the lion indicated that the statue 
represents ^akyasimha, the Lion among the Sakyas. 

The sculpture last described was found together with the Kanishka statue. On 
the same spot was discovered a Sanskrit inscription consisting of six lines, but 
unfortunately seriously injured. It probably belongs to the reign of Huvishka 
whoso name and titles aro twice mentioned in it, and seems to record the restoration 
of a temple, perhaps the same, the foundation of wMch is recorded in the inscription 
on the seated image. The stone on which this inscription is incised must have been 
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the pedestal of a statue of which traces of the left foot still remain on the top. 
From the position and shape of this foot it would seem that the statue to which it 
belonged had large boots like the three images of Kushan princes described above 

It is not impossible that the inscribed pedestal formed part of the same image 
as the torso with the belt discovered at a little distance. But from the sculptured 
fragments found in the coarse of excavation it is evident that there must have been 
at least one more image of the same type as the three described above. Some of 
these fragments appear to belong to the seated monarch, as they show the same 
decorative border indicating the embroidered seams of his robe. But there is one 
piece showing part of a neck with torque which must have formed part of a fourth 
image. (PI. LVT.) There are also portions of a belt similar to that of the torso 
which cannot possibly belong to any of the three images described. 

Apart from the great historical interest of the Mat images, they seem to me to 
adduce important evidence in two questions, one pertaining to art and the other to 
religion, 

A study of the Mathura school of sculpture has led me to the conclusion that the 
great flourishing period of the Gandhara school must have preceded the reign of the 
great Kushana rulers, Kanishka and his successors. The relic casket of Peshawar 
discovered by Dr. Spooner points to the same conclusion and the newly discovered 
image of Kanishka confirms my first theory. 

The sculptor of the Kanishka image has shown considerable skill in faithfully 
portraying the great King. The details of the sword and mace are shown with the 
greatest care. But the maker of this image whatever his nationality may have 
been, was certainly not inspired with the ideals of Grecian ai't. The indication of 
the drapery alone seems to retain a faint recollection of classical sculpture. The 
characteristic features of the statue are rigidity and strict symmetry. The pose is 
singularly ungraceful and the whole sculpture is flat. It is difficult to believe that 
this barbarian statue is contemporaneous with the graceful Bodhisattvas of 
Gandhara which, with some propriety, used to be described as “ royal figures.” 

In view of the discovery of the Kanishka statue, Dr. Spooner’s interpretation 
of the remarkable female image found by him at Sahribahlol as that of a queenly 
donor, gains in probability. But it seems far less probable that the j)ious lady 
would be the consort of King Huvishka and that in the head with the aquiline nose 
found along with it we are to see Huvishka himself. I should feel more inclined 
to seek a name for it among the Yona princes who preceded the great Yue-chi 
barbarians. 

The religious question I wish to refer to is that relating to Sun i. orship in 
India more particularly from an iconographical point of view. It is puzzling that 
Surya, the Sun-god, is represented with top-boots which would seem to be particu- 
larly inappropriate in the case of a deity invariably placed in a chariot. The chariot 
is, of course, a very old and undoubtedly original feature as it is in close agreement 
with literature. In the older sculptrrres the chariot of Shrya is draw'n by four hoi’scs 
in later (mediaeval) sculpture by seven horses. I believe that the top-boots of 
Surya must in some manner be connected with the statues of Kushari princes in 
which the high-boots are such a striking and certainly un-Indian feature. 
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Whether the Kushans actually set up images of the Suu-god dressed after 
theii’ owu fashion cannot at present be decided, but it seems a very plausible 
assumption. 

The favourite attitude of the Kushan Kings on their coins is that of pointing to 
a fire altar. The Sun-god frequently occurs on their coins and on his relic casket 
Kanishka is shown being crowned by the Sun and the Moon. Is it not likely that 
the worship of Mithra-Mihira was introduced and patronised by the Kushan Kings ? 
It was about the same time when this cult spread over the Roman empire. 


c. Mora. 


The site of Mora is best known in connection with the so-called Mora well in- 
scription in which a son of the Mahakshatrapa JRaj^ula is mentioned. The term 
well inscription would seem to imply that it is a record referring to the construction 
oL well. This, however, does not appear to be the case, though the slab, which 
measures no less than 11' 2" by 2' 11" was found by General Cunningham in the 
terrace of an ancient well.^ This position accounts for the destruction of part of the 
inscription. It has now been removed to the Mathura Museum, but since its dis- 
covery by General Cunningham thirty years ago several more of the aksharas have 
been lost. Apait from the mention ot the son of Rajuvula the only certain point 
with regard to this inscription is that in the second line it refers to “ images of the 
five heroes ” {pamcha Vlranam praHmd). These words are distinct on Cunningham’s 
facsimile, but I must add that at present the passage in question is totally destroyed. 

When visiting the Mora site I noticed some fragments of stone images lying on 
the site of a round shrine, and as they were evidently of a very early date, it occurred 
to me that there might possibly be some connection between these fragmentary 
sculptures and the “ images of the five heroes ” mentioned in the inscription. It 
seems quite plausible that these “ five heroes ” were the five Pandava brothers, 
whoso exploits are extolled in the Mahabharata. The fragments themselves, how- 
ever, do not afford any evidence in support of this conjecture. They consist of two 
torsos of male images, the lower haK of a female statuette and the pedestal of a stand- 
ing image of which only the feet now remain. The photographs reproduced in 
Plato LVII will render a detailed description superfluous. One point which deserves 
special notice is the circumstance that they are all carved in the round, a peculiarity 
only found in sculptures of the ^unga and Kushan periods.® Moreover, the female 
statuette has an inscription which is unfortunately mutilated, but proves that the 
sculpture was made in the days of the great Kushan rulers.® (PL LVIII, Pig. 19.) 

The finding of these sculptures though inconclusive in itself seemed to bear 
promise of further discoveries of importance, and I consequently arranged for 
excavations to be carried out on the Mora site under the supervision of Pandit 
Eadha Krishna. His explorations did not yield anything to elucidate the meaning 
of the so-called weU inscription or its supposed connection with the fragmentary 


> Cunningham, .A 22 , VoL XX, pp. 48/, plate V, 4 Fleet, J E H S. for 1907, p 1024, Mat&mS Mmewm 
Catalogue, p. 184 Ludeis L»t of Biahmi insoiipfaonB in Ep. Ind.,Vol. X, appendix, p 3 No. 14, and p 162, No. 14 
» Cf MathmS MuBOom Catalogue, pp. 109 f£, Nos. E20-23 

■* I haverefetred the inscnptioo to the reign of Hunshka but Professor Ludeia’ List, p 163, No. 14-B ll»57), 
assigns it to KSiTnsbka's leign. 
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images. Thougli in tMs respect these excavations rrere disappointing, thejr restilted 
in the discovery of a number of fragments of very largo inscribed bricks (161" by 
8" bv 2V0 "which may be assigned to the third or second century B. O. Prom the 
different fragments we obtain "the follondng legend, in which only one missing 
aksTiara has been supplied : Jwaputaye Mdjdhharydye Brihdsmti mita \dM'\ tu, 
Ya^amatdye KdHtam “ Made by order of Yasamata, the daughter ^ of Brihasvatimita, 
the king’s consort and the mother of living sons. ” (PL LVIII, Pig. 16.) 

We may perhaps identify the Bidhasvatimita of those inscriptions with 
Bahasatimita {SJer. Brihaspatimita) whoso coins have boon found at Kosam (about 
thirty miles south-west of Allahabad and at Kamnagar (Ahichchliatra) in Bohil- 
khand.® His daughter, Yasamata, was probably the wife of the ruler of Mathura, 
whose name is not mentioned. As already stated, I would assign these inscriptions 
to the third or second century B.C., which is the approximate date adojitcd fol* 
Bahasatimita. It deserves notice that the term Jivaputra ® “ a mother of living 
sons ” occurs also in the §unga inscriptions of the railing of Bodh Gaya. 

Qaneshra, 

Another site examined by Pandit Badha Krishna was that of Ganeslira, a 
village situated some three miles west of Mathura city to the north of the road to 
Govardhan. The site comprises three distinct mounds. Several ancient sculptures 
were known to have come from tliis neighbourhood, including a life-size Bodhisattva 
statue, obtained by X)r. Puhrer and j)laced by him in the Lucknow Museum.* A 
seated image, also apparently a Bodhisattva, was found inside a well near the village 
of Ganeshra and acquired for "the local Museum by- Bandit ‘Radha Krishna. Both 
these sculptures belong to the flourishing period of the Mathura school and are of 
particular interest on account of their close relationshij) to the Bodhisattva type 
of Gandhara. 

Another incomplete inscription in two lines on a rounded piece of red sandstone 

found in the second Ganeshra mound reads as follows: — (^) sa Kshahardtasa 

OhatdJcasa ...» (®) ye thupa pati ... Nowithstanding its very fragmen- 

tary state this short record is of interest for two reasons. (PI. LVIII, Pig. 17.) 
Pirst of aU there can be little doubt that it records the constitution of a stupa 
(Prakrit thupa). The word following tlmpa may bo safely restored as patithdpita 
(Sanskrit praiisJit'hapitaTp). We may add that the monument in question was in all 
probability Buddhist. A stone parasol which was found lying at the foot of the 
mound, and which had previously been taken to the Museum, perhaps once sur- 
mounted the stupa referred to in the inscription. 

The second point of interest is the word Kshdhardta, which occurs in the first 
line. This term is well known from some of the Western Cave inscriptions which 
mention the Kshaharata king and Satrap Kahapana. The Kshaharata clan, accord- 
ing to Mr. V. A. Smith, probably a branch of the ^akas, held sway in Western 

‘ TAe % stroke of the syllable preceding in is still pailly proseived. 

* Of. V . A. Smith, Catalogue of the cotns tn the Indtan Museum, Calcutta. Oi.ford, 1906, pp. 146, 166 186 

» Of. A. S, Je.for 1908-09, p. 147, footnote 3. ' 

* Of. Mathura Museum Catalogue, pp. 67/, Ho 4.46 . Plate S and A. 8, R,, 1009-10, p 67, Pbte XXTIT, d. 
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India in tke end of the first and in the beginning of the second centmy oi our 
era. It is of some interest to find a Kshaharata mentioned here in an inscription 
from Mathuifi. Unfortunately the epigraph is too fragmentary to allow our dran ing 
any certain conclusions from it. It may, hon ever, be assumed that the word 
immediately precedin.g Kshaharatasa uas Jcshafrapasa» if we may judge from uhat 
remains of the missing letters. 

The syllabic ye incceding the nord tMpa would seem to indicate that the stiipa 
uas not founded by the E!shaharata satra|> Ghataka himself, but by one of his female 
relations. The name of Ghataka does not seem to occur on coins or in any othei 
cpigraphical documents. The character of the inscription agrees closely u ith the 
Jiraliini used in the records of the reign of Kanishka \ it may oven be earlier. 

The same mound produced twenty-four inscribed bricks and brickbats. (PI. 
X/VIII, Pig. IS.) Two of them are complete (13^ by 10 J by 3 inches), and contain 
the iollou ing legend : JSohadevasa Koliada, [s«]. Portions of the same u ord, some- 
times in reversed order, occur on several of the brickbats. On some of the broken 
bricks wo find the name Gomita (Sanskrit Gomitm) or the compound Gomitamaoha 
(Sanskrit Gdmitrdmdtya) usually in the instrumental case, the word Ldritam follow- 
ing. In one case ue have [^«a], and in other . . . chena Kohade 

\na\ which I inoposo to complete as Gdmitdmacliena Kohadena hdHtmn. We may 
infer that POliadcva Koliada (Kohala ?) was the minister (amdfya) of Gomita, and 
as it follows that the latter was in all probability a local ruler, it is very temjiting to 
identify him uith the Gomita or GOmitra uhose coins have been found at Mathura.* 
The date of the inscribed bricks must be the third or second centmy B.C. 

List of inscribed bricks from Qaneshra Mound No. a. 

a & b. Two complete bricks ISV' x 10^" X In<!£iiption along one of the sboit ‘■ides, 9 lelteis 

RohadeVasa Kohada [sa]. 

Aksharas 1" high, character pie-KushA i 

c. Brickbat 8" X li" X 3". 

-lia-dasa Hohaile [vasa]. 

d. Almost complete brick 9^" (incl ) x 8" In&ciiption complete but indistinct 

— hadevasa Kolia 

e. Almost complete biick (overburnt) 9'i"x 9" x 31" Inscription complete, but indistinct 

Ko/iadasa Kokadevasa 

£. Brickbat 3|" x 51" x 3" 

sa Ko/iadasa 

g. Brickbat 61" x 3" X 31". 

Ko/iadasa Ko/ia [devasa'\ 

h. Brickbat 0"x5"x-ai". 

Kohadasa (end of brick) . 

i. Brickbat 5i" X 5" x 3". 

Koliadasin — 

j. Large brickbat 10" x 8" x 81". 

Jtd&a—~- 


> Of. V. H. Smith, Catalogue of the Cotns m the Initan Museum, Calcutta, pp.l90, 194. 
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k. Small biickbat x 3^'^ X Z". 

Kd [hd]> 

l. Large brickbat 9'' x 7^' X 3 J'' only two aksbai'as 1 high. 

Gom [^]. 

Empty space heiove a>h Aar as, 

m. Laige brickbat 9" x 5"x 5'". 

Gom [^] tasa ama \ cha'\. 

II. Small biickbat 7'" x SJ" x 3 J'". 

[Go] mttamachena, 

o. Brickbat 5V'x6|"x 3". 

Gortntar^ 

p. Brickbat 6^^'' x 4" x 4'''. 

har^ta^ 

Biickbat 4J'^ x 5'' x Si'". 

r. Brickbat 6i'"x4i'"x 3". 

Gbmi^^ 

s. Small brickbat 4'^ x S''' x 3'^. 

[Go] m [ita~], 

t. Laige brickbat 8f"x 4" X 4'''. 

— ritam (space behind). 

11 . Brickbat 6" x 4^" x 3". 

Hbha, 

V. Brickbat 7"x6"x5". 

Among the few sculptural fragments which came to light on the Ganeshra site 
I wish to mention a life-size head (ht. 15") with elaborately carved turban and a 
mortice hole at the top. The nose and chin are broken. It occurred to mo that 
possibly this might be the missing head of the Bodhisttva statue acquired by Dr. 
Euhrer from Ganeshra and now preserved in the Lucknow Museum. At my 
request the head was sent to Lucknow, but unfortunately it did not fit on the sculp- 
ture in question. The same mound (No. 2) yielded numerous fragments of a sand- 
stone railing decorated with the usual rosettes. This railing must have boon of very 
small size, the cross bars measuring about 15" in length. 

e. Jaisinghpura. 

Near the village of Jaisinghpura which is situated 3 miles from Matliura in the 
direction of Brindaban, there is a mound which also marks the site of a Buddhist 
sanctuary. Mr. Growse obtained here two railing pillars of the type usual at 
Mathura. On one side they show a female figure with fl.owors in her left hand 
standing under a balcony, over which one or two heads are visible. The reverse is 
carved with a medallion containing a conventional lotus or a stupa with streamers 
and parasol.’^ 

Here also Pandit Badha Krishna carried out some trial excavations but the 
season of 1910-11 was then too far advanced to allow of a complete examination of 
the mound. 


J Of. Mathwa Catalogue, pp. 14 ff. 4 5 Nob. J., 10 and 11 ; Plate XXIII. 
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The sculptural remains found in the course of excavation include fragments of 
Buddha images and of very elaborate haloes, the former apparently belonging to 
the Kushana and the latter to the Gupta period, some lions, two garudas, and 
fragments of a stone railing. 

A find of some interest is a clay tablet or sealing (ht. o.m.075) of a type 
commonly found on Buddhist sites but of which hitherto no specimens had come 
to light at Mathura. The centre is occupied by a miniature Buddha figure seated 
in the earth-touching attitude (bbumisparSa'miidra) indicating the supreme moment 
of the Bodhi or Enlightenment. Originally this Buddha must have been placed 
between two standing Bodhisattvas, presumably AvalokiteSvara and Maitreya, but 
only the figure to the proper right is still preserved. The lower portion of the seal 
area shows three figures of diminutive size such as are usually found on representa- 
tions of Buddha’s enlightenment. In one of them we may perhaps recognise the earth 
goddess, who, according to the Buddhist scriptures, was called upon by Buddha to 
bear testimony to his meritorious acts in his previous existences. 

Between these figures and the Buddha with attendants there runs a line of 
inscription, but the alcshaj^as which appear to be Brabmi of the Gupta period are 
of so small a size that it seems hopeless to attempt to decipher the legend. 


/. The Katra. 

Finally I must briefly note some excavations carried out by Pandit Eadha 
Krishna during the cold season of 1911-12 on the site of the Katra which forms part 
of the modern city ot Mathura {Fulgo Muttra). This site is one of unusual interest. 

At present the Katra mound ie crowned by a large mosque, ot red sandstone, 
usually indicated by the name of Idgah. It was built by the Emperor Aurangzeb 
on the ruins of the great temple of Kesab Dev (Skt Kehva Deva-Fishim) 
which had fallen a victim to his iconoclastic zeal. This temple n as seen and des- 
cribed by the travellers Tavernier, Bernier, and Manucci in the beginning of 

Aurangzeb’s reign.^ ■ t j- 

Tavernier says, “ At Cheki-sera there is one of the grandest pagodas in India 

with an asylum for apes, both for those commonly in the place and for those 
which come from the neighbouring country, where the Banians provide them with 
food. This pagoda is caUed Mathura ; formerly it was held in much greater vene- 
ration by the idolaters than it is at present. That ivas because the Jumna then 
flowed at the foot of the pagoda and because the Bamans, both those of the place 
and those who came from afar in pilgrimage to perform their devotions theie, weie 
able to wash themselves in the river before entering the pagoda, and on coming out 
of it before preparing to eat, which they must not do without being washed, besides 
they believe that by washing themselves in running water t eir sms 
effectually removed. But for some years back the river has taken its course to the 
north, and flows at a good distance from the pagoda ; this is the reason why so 
many pilgrims do not visit it n.o*w . 

,®9)Y<l.ri;p.76. Itoiimi. 
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Bernier speaks of ” Mathnras oil on voit encore un ancien et magnifique Temple 
d’ Idole”, and Manucci mentions an ancient Hindu town called Matora (Matliuia) 
distant eighteen leagues from Agrali where there is an imposing temple. 

The Keshab“J)eT temple, of which the foundations can still clearly be traced, 
stood again on earlier remains of Buddhist origin. This became at once apparent 
from General Cunningham’s explorations on this site in the years 1853 and 1862, 
which opened the era of archseological research at Mathura. Among his finds was 
a standing Buddha image (height 1' 3^'), now in the Lucknow Museum, bearing 
an inscription which is dated in the Gupta year 230 (A.D. 549-50), and records that 
the imago was dedicated by the Buddhist nun Jayabhatta at the Yasa-yihara. 

Several Buddhist sculptures, mostly of the Kushana period, have since been 
discovered in the Katra mound. So that there can be little doubt, that it marks 
the site of an important monastic establishment. It was particularly one “ find ” 
which seemed to call for further investigation. Dr. Fuhrer ^ while describing his 
last explorations of the year 1896 on the Katra, says the lollowing, “About 50 paces 
to the north-west of this plinth [of the Kesab Dev Temple] I dug a trial trench, 
80 feet long, 20 feet broad and 25 feet deep, in the hope oL exposing the foundations 
and some of the sculptures of this ancient Ke4ava temple. However, none ot the 
hoped for Brahmanical sculptures and inscriptions were discovered, but only irag- 
ments belonging to an ancient Buddhist stupa. At a depth of 20 feet I came 
across a portion of the circular procession-path leading round this stupa. On the 
pavement, composed of large red sandstone slabs, a short dedicatory inscription was 
discovered, according to which this stupa was repaired in samvat 76 by the Kushana 
King Vasushka ; unfortunately, I was tmable to continue the work and lay bare the 
whole procession-path, as the walls of the brick sub-structm’e, adjoining the Masjid 
are built right across the middle of this stupa." 

Unfortunately the inscription referred to by Dr. Fuhrer was never published, 
nor were estampages of it known to exist. Since the discovery of the inscribed 
sacrificial post {yupoi) of Isapur had established the fact that between Kanishka and 
Huvishka there reigned a ruler of the name of Vasishka, it became specially impor- 
tant to verify the particulars given by Dr. Fuhrer in the above quoted nolo. 

The endeavours made by Pandit Badha Krishna to recover Dr. Fuhrer’s in- 
scriptions were not crowned with success. It is true, however, that on the spot 
indicated the remains of a brick stupa honeycombed l)y the depredations of contrac- 
tors came to light. This monument, however, cannot be assigned a date earlier than 
about the sixth century of our era. Of the circular procession path of red stone 
slabs mentioned in Dr. Fuhrer’s report, no trace was found, but at a much higher 
level there was a straight causeway of stone referable to about the 12th or 13th 
century A. D Evidently it has nothing whatsoever to do with the stupa. The 
causeway in question, which is 48' long, 4' 6" wide, runs straight from north to 
south and is constructed of large sandstone slabs roughly dressed and apparently 
obtained from different quarries. The size of these stones shows considerable 
variation, one measuring 6' 6" by 1' 6" by 9" and another 4' 7" by 1' 7" by 9". The 

’^■Annual Frogreti, Beport of the Arch (Bolegtcal Sun ep. Circle NorthrWestem Frovtnees and Oudh. for 
Me yeai ending 30th June 1906, pp. Iff. 
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causeway consists of a double layer of these slabs laid three by threej the whole being 
very irregular. The slabs were bound together with iron clamps, some of which 
still remain. Eive of the stones are marked with a trident (trisul^. 

At a very low level a heavy brick wall which rises to a height of 22' was laid 
bare and traced over a distance of 54i'. It is constructed of very irregular masonry, 
some of the bricks measuring ll" by 8^^" by 2^". 

In the course of excavation numerous sculptural fragments came to light, mostly 
of a late date and apparently decorative remains of the Ke^ab Dev temple destroyed 
by Axu’angzeb. Among earlier finds I wish only to mention a broken fourfold 
Jaina image (pratimd sarvaio bhadrlkd) with a fragmentary inscription in 'Rr Abnn * 
of the Kushan period. I read it ... Khdid Vdcha [Tcasyd\ suryyato saddsasya 
nwvvarttand d .. . raJcasye bhatUddmosyd, 


J. Ph. Vogei*. 



I 


EXCAVATIONS AT KASIA.^ 

« 

T TTfii ancient Buddhist site at Kasia in the Gorakhpur district of the United 
Provinces was again attacked this year. Exploratory operations were 
resumed on the first of December 1911 and carried on up to the end of March 1912. 
Out of the sum of Es. 3,000, provided from Imperial Cunds for the Archaeological 
exploration of this site, Es. 2,689-6-9 wore spent on labour and the rest on compensa- 
tion for land acquired for excavation, transport of finds and other contingencies. As 
in the previous year the work was done under my supervision and I was assisted 
by Babu Bhura Mall and Munshi Ghulam Muhammad. The clerk had to go on sick 
leave and the work of keeping accounts and registering finds also devolved upon me. 
The photographer was deputed to the Erontier Circle of the Survey and his func- 
tions were ably performed by Babu Bhura Mall. The head draftsman M. Ghulam 
Muhammad who joined me late in the month of March assisted mo in keeping the 
rolls as well. In all, seven drawings and twenty photographs connected with the 
excavations of this year wore prepared by the said draftsmen, some of which will be 
used to illustrate this note. 

The explorations of this year have enabled me to unearth several buildings and 
other antiquities of great interest. Though no such document was brought to light 
which could finally settle the identity of Easia, yet the results obtained this year are 
by no means unsatisfactory. 

Excavation round the plinth of the so-called Nirvana temple (PI. LIX) has 
revealed the remains of some buildings of the Mauryan period and it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that the plinth is built on the residue of very ancient monuments 
and that its examination will be fruitful. Digging on the north and west sides of it 
brought to light highly interesting terra-cotta figures as well as clay sealings bearing 
the name of JHahSpari mrvdzta. They will be noticed in the sequel. Besides these 
and several stupas opened this year, I succeeded in laying bare the remains of three 
complete monastic buildings on the main site and some mysterious structures near 
the Earaabhar stupa. The Matha-Kuar monastery was fiilly traced out and the An- 
rudhva mound thoroughly explored. A few more structures have also been partially 
exposed. 

>On pvevious exploiations ab Kasitt, see J. S. B. for 1904*6 pp. 43 ff.. for 1906-6 pp. 6 fE,, for 1906-7 vv. 44 fE. 
andfor 1910-U pp. 63 «. i-p- a. 
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That numerous monuments still lie hidden under ddbris or fields and would repay 
excavation cannot he denied. The site has been explored several times at consider- 
able expense but the topographical problem still requires an indisputable solution 
for which further exploration seems desirable. The results arrived at would un- 
doubtedly justify the expenditure that has been ahready incurred. The evidence of 
the copper plate I discovered last year as well as of the Mahaparitih^vana clay seals 
strongly favour the proposed identification of Kasia with Kuianagara which is further 
supported by the richness of the site in ancient remains. It can reasonably be as- 
sumed that further digging will throw additional light on the question. But apart 
from this consideration it seems necessary that at least the main site^ to wit, the 
plot round the Nirvam stupa and temple as well as to the south and east sides of the 
large stwpa of Ramabhar should be thoroughly explored and the earliest remains 
extant exposed and examined. That will further elucidate the history of the remains 
of Kasia. The site is not only extensive but has undergone various changes during 
different periods of habitation and its complete examination would require excava- 
tion on a larger scale. 

With these preliminary remarks I proceed to notice in detail the remains that 
have been exposed during this exploration. 

Group of monuments round the main buildings A and JB. 

^Buildings Q- Q'. Last year I had struck a monastic building lying towards the 
west of the Nirvana temple and was able to open it only partially. This season it was 
fully exposed and I found that there were two buildings or monasteries almost iden- 
tical in shape erected side by side. Apparently they are ccBval. Reference to the 
plan will show that the foundation wall at the west is one for both the structures 
and the room to the south-west corner which contains a square well is a later addi- 
tion. The wall found beneath the small stupa at the north-west corner of the struc- 
ture A has proved to be distinct from these buildings (PI. LX). As remarked 
in my last year’s report they cannot bo ascribed to a period later than the advent of 
the Guxota dynasty. The finds ot this year consisting of the clay seals with legends 
written in Gupta script furnish further evidence in support of this surmise. That 
they wore consumed by fire is indicated by burnt wood and charcoal found in quan- 
tities both in Q, and Q,''. 

The building Q has four rooms on the west side, the one standing to the south-west 
corner being separated by a passage. It had two cells and a verandah on the north 
and three cells with a verandah on the south. Evidently it was orientated oast. In 
Q' a northern verandah and one cell in the west are wanting. Besides this the 
structures in front of the rooms on the west are dissimilar. In dimensions there is 
some slight disparity : Q is about 48^ 1" long and 39^ wide whereas is 46' long 
and 41' 9" wide. A clay seal, in diameter, resembling those of the last year 
with the coffin of the Buddha and the parinirvd^a legend, was unearthed in Q, while 
jn Q'two sealings bearing probably the effigy of Sdriil send, her children and deposited 
in a pot containing ashes were found in the space between the western row of cells 
and the well noticed above. (P1.LXIV.) The latter would show the existence of a 
shrine dedicated to the said goddess. These sealings are ehptical in shape 
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and bear the marks of string at the back. The name of MaJidparinirvdna is written 
partly above and below the effigies. To find such seals hero is significant for after 
the testimony of the seals of the Mdlagandhahuli at Sarnath it can reasonably 
be assumed that the Malidparinir-odna seals also belonged to the place where they 
were excavated. Both the wells, the one just alluded to and the other lying clo'-e 
by towards the west were examined, the latter only partially. Beyond some glazed 
pottery the former yielded nothing. It is fed by a spring rising from the east, the 
u ater being remarkably pure and refreshing.^ The latter recompensed my labour 
by some sealings of different types of about the Gupta period. They are mostly 
fragmentary. The best preserved ones have a circular area in diameter) in- 
scribed with the legend — Srlmalidparinirvdna bliihslmsangha written in late Gupta 
script beneath the symbol of ‘ dJiarmachaJco^a' or ‘the wheel of Ian ’ flanked by tno 
couchant deer. 

Excavation was continued southward ol these buildings and a platform tound 
wliioh stai’ts from a distance of about 3 foot Irom Q' and extends up to 12 feet 
where it abruptly breaks off. Evidently it is earlier tliau tlie J^^'irvana temple (oi 
it goes below that structure Erom the top of the plinth of the latter it is nearly 1 
feet lower and extends 22 feet westward. 

The stupa engaged in the plinth of the Nirvana temple near tho south-west 
corner, as will be seen from the general plan published above, was examined by driving 
a shaft at its centre but digging was discontinued when an earthen pitcher frrll of 
clean and cool water containing some ashes, airirarently corporeal remains, together 
with some metal pieces was found at a depth of about 1 feet from the tejn 


3uildings V and W. 

With a view to trace out the wall found beneath tho small stupa which stood 
to the north-west corner of the Nirvana temple I drove a trench along it towards 
the north and another towards tho west at a distance of 20 feet from Q,. Both those 
diggings led me to the remains of several buildings of considerable antiquity (PI. 
liXI.) Those which lie to the north-east of Q are, on account of their higher 
level, comparatively late in origin and may be relegated to about the tenth century 
A.D. The real character of tho wall in question could not be ascertained for it is not 
only detached but is broken at the south side. Presumably it continued southwards 
and was connected with buildings hidden under A. At the spot where it ends ab- 
ruptly digging was carried downwards. This led to the exposm’o ol the remaining 
part of the ornamental plinth round the main building at the north-west side but had 
to be stopped when water began to find its way into the excavations. A number of 
square bricks of the Maury an period found here apparently indicate tho existence 
of some very early structures that have now disappeared. Attached to this wall 
I opened three distinct rooms one of which measures 25'-9" long and IG'-S''' wide and 
the other two and xlO^ externally. The former contains a 

platform (6-3" X 6') with a rectangular pit (2'-'7"xl'-6"), apparently meant for 

* Tins will xemind one ot Hmen Tsiang’s atatement about a well at Kiisanagai that ” although it has ovoi-flown 
for yeaiB and monthe^ tbe water is still pure and sweet/’ Beal» Buddhist Records of the Western Wo^ Id^ Vol II, p 32 
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receiving an image, and must have Leen a shrine. The wall lying above it is 
much later and is connected with other wallings which must have formed a sort of 
enclosure. The nature of the remaining two is not known. 

Kemoval of debris deposited on this joart of the site brought to light many 
terracotta figures. (PI. liXIV, Pig. 1.) Of these one large image which perhaps 
represents some female deity deserves special notice. (PL LXIT, Pig. 2.) It w'as 
lying, evidently not in situ, near the north-w estern corner of A oioposite the two 
small cells which stood by the wall noticed above. The upper portion of it is unfor- 
tunately gone. It is a seated figure with left leg extended downwards as in lalitdsana 
and having an anklet on one foot. In front of the pedestal two worshippers (?) are 
showTi. One of them with a curious and gleesome air clings to the left knoo of the 
principal figure, his right arm passing under the left leg of the deity to take some 
object xDrobably sweets or fruit held in a w ide-mouthed vessel by the attendant on the 
opposite side — a feature which can hardly be expected in religious subjects. Both of 
these figures are very life-like That to the left, excepting one arm, is entire and its 
drapery is somewhat similar to that found in Kushan sculpture. The head of the 
other image is missing The ivhole figure is one block of hollo terracotta and 
measures about 2'-l" high and long. 

Building W . — Due north of the Nirvana temjile a small square stupa of late 
origin was opened when debris was removed fiom above the pucca concrete flooring 
which went along the north- w^est side of the plinth of A. llie circular shaft sunk at 
the centre of it led me to the basement of a monastic building nhich, on the 
evidence of its large bricks (19"x 12"x 4."), must have been erected about the 
Maury an period. It is some 9^' below the present ground level. Externally it 
mcasuroo 35' long and 17 -3" wide. It has three rooms in all on the north side, two 
of these measuring 8' by 6' internally and the third 13' by 6'. In front of tliesc, 
though the south-west side is not entirely cleared, there apjoears to have been a long 
verandah running from one end to the other. In i^laii, as will bo seen Jrom 
the drawing published above, this structure is different from the monastic 
buildings which have been hitherto exx^osod on the site of Kasia. To the east 
of this building seven small stiipas measuring between 11' and 3^' square have 
been excavated and the basement of two temx)les, x>artly oiDened in previous years, 
fully exposed. Continuing my excavation southward I hit upon an extensive 
platform (PL LIX above) which goes underneath the structures A and B 
and appears to bo connected -with the platform opened in front of the Nirvana 
tem^Dle that has been noticed above. Prom the said x>liitth it extends between 
18' a nrl 7' northward, and at the spot where it enters the plinth it takes the form of 
steps of vertical bricks. (PL LXV, Eig. 6 ) Another flight of steps seen towards 
the north is built on to it and is apparently later. While clearing this .part of 
the site I exhumed a number of terracotta figures, mostly fragmentary, asVeU as 
pottery, the description of which is rendered unnecessary by the illustrations accom- 
panying this note (PL LXIV and LXYI.) 

Excavation here yielded one fragmentary inscription which is cut on a stone. 
It consists of six letters and forms the genitive singular of a proper name which ends 
in pdla showing that the article, probably an image was a pious gift of the person 
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named in the record. The characters of this inscription are of the Gupta script of 
about the 6th century A.D. 

To the east of the structure B some stupas had been exposed during previous 
excavations. These are attached to the plinth and were not explored before. 
I attacked two of these which stand at the north-east corner and found that they 
concealed beneath them the remains of a very old monastic building (TJ) which 
extends towards the structures A and 0. A shaft was sunk at the centre and 
carried to a depth of 8' from the top. I'his led mo to a wall going east and west. 
A trench was then driven parallel to it which opened two distinct cells, apparently 
monastic. (PI. LXI.) Their bricks resemble those of the building marked TP" 
in the said drawing and speak of the high ago of the structure. 

Wall K . — During previous excavations two walls wore opened, one going cast of 
the monastery D and the other north of A, i.e., the Nirvana slitpa. Though not fully 
traced out yet these were surmised to have formed an enclosure.^ This year J ex- 
posed completely what was left of them. Boference to the general plan, published 
above, will show that the wall starting from the plinth of the said stupa though 
broken at different places yet goes northwards at least up to a length of 146' whore 
it appears to have broken down. A wall coming from the side of D meets it no 
doubt but not being in the same line appears to be distinct from the one which 
starts from the north-east corner of D. The difference in width of these walls 
though small is also significant. The wall coming from the corner of D breaks 
down at a distance of about 70'. The one which starts from the Nirvana stupa goes 
beyond the point where it meets the wall coming from the side of D and would 
thus show that it did not form any enclosure with the latter. 


MStha Khar Monastery. 

(PL DXIII.) Excavation of the monastery discovered last year to the 
south-west of the main site was continued and completed. At the outset it proved 
impracticable as, owing to the lateness of the rains, water began to percolate rapid- 
ly even at a depth of about 2'. But with the advent of the spring that began to 
dry and I carried on my operations with comparative facility. The whole of the 
remaining basement of the monastery was exposed and examined thoroughly. 
Some ten new cells ranging between 5' and 10' square were cleared together with 
the main and side entrances as well as two outer cells and platforms. The build- 
ing, except the projections of the chapel and the outer cells, is square, measming 
114' externally and has the usual plan of late monasteries as has been shown in my 
last report. To -the north-east side of the court-yard I fotmd a circular layer of 
bricks which is about 17' wide. The ground within it had black mud such as is 
found .in wells. This circumstance and the adjoining drain would indicate the 
existence of a well though the bricks do not go beyond some two layers. 

Excavation of this monastery resulted in the finding of some iron dowels, the 
handle of a sword, some votive clay sealings with the Buddhist creed formula 
written in the script of the late mediseval period, and a copper seal bearing the legend 


> A. S. R foi 1905-6, p. 66. 
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VaitaJcasya and a monogram incised on it. The latter was discovered from the 
floor of the second southern cell. It is nearly eUij)tical in shape (I" by ■!•"). On 
paleeographical grounds it can be ascribed to about the sixth century A.D. and cannot 
have originally belonged to this monastery which, as remarked in my last report, 
came into existence long afterwards. 

The AnrudhvS Mound. 

Outside the village of Anrudhva to the south-east of the main site of TTaai a 
there stood an unexplored mound which under instructions from Dr. Vogel I explored 
this year by driving long trial trenches more than 60' long and 8' deej). In several 
places water level was reached but beyond a broken pavement of bricks of late origin 
nothing was found. The whole mound proves to be a mass of rotten earth apparent- 
ly void of any relics of yore. 

To the south of this mound a plot, adjacent to the house of the village chowki- 
dar, was attacked by Dr. Vogel in 1906-6.^ This year 1 examined it thoroughly and 
fully exposed all the four memorial With a view to examine these struc- 

tures shafts were sunk at their centres and carried down to the virgin soil at a depth 
of about 6 1'. Only two of these compensated my labour by yielding four excellent 
brick panels. ( PI. LXVI, Dig. 9.) One of these is nearly entire and represents the 
nativity of the Buddha. Another shows the Buddha in his teaching attitude, while 
the third bears a head with serpentine hoods behind. Apparently these tiles were 
used as a facing. The top portion of these memorials has disappeared ; the extant 
buildings are about 4' high from the ground level which is some 8' lower than the 
present surface 

RamabhSr. 

As in the previous year the south-east side of the stiipa of Bamabhar (PI 
DXV, Pig. 7) was again investigated. (PJ. DXTI.) Aj)art from the various struc- 
tural remains fourteen old stupas, more or less well preserved, have been excavated 
this year. Of those four are almost entire (PL LXV, Fig. 7), throe have a cir- 
cular basement which is a sure sign of high age, and the rest have square bases. 
No. 1 has an ornamental facing and is about 6'-4" high. Excepting one (No. 5) 
which has a diameter of 11', all are of small dimensions. No 6 has a rectangular 
enclosure round it which measures 14'-3" square and is surrounded by another 
which is 25'-10" long and 25' wide, and protected with a chunam coping. The latter 
has an entrance at the south side which is V-Q" wide. The space between these 
enclosures is about 3'-10" wide and covered with chunam and concrete iDlaster some 
6" thick. This was examined by cutting through a part of the floor near the said 
entrance and to the west of the inner enclosure. Digging here brought to light 
many votive clay seals with three stvpas and the Buddhist creed formula written in 
later script. (PL DXVII, Figs. 12 and 13.) It may be assumed that similar depo- 
sits will be forthcoming if the remaining sides are excavated. This stupa together 
with one. No. 6, was examined by sinking pita which were carried down to the 
virgin soil but no relics could be found. The circular terrace of the large stupa 

^ A. 8. R. for 1906-6, p. 76, PI. XXVIS. s 2 
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along the southern side was fully traced and exposed, llemoval of dobris lying 
here brought to light several fine ornamental brides like those found last year. 
(PI. LXVII, Pig. 14.) Besides these an inscribed stone, apparently the jocdestal 
of a statue was discovered. The inscribed surface is about o' by 3" and has some 
five lines of writing which is much worn. 

Assuming that the mysterious structure, exposed last year towards the south of 
the largo stitpa, was erected on the remains of some earlier building, I cut open the 
strong thick plaster and hit upon a wall going east and west under it. This was 
followed up and stDl more mysterious structures were traced out. An idea of their 
appearance may be formed from the photograph and drawing here published. The 
latter, I believe, will replace a detailed description. Iho nature of these buildings 
is far from clear and even to hazard a conjecture is impossible. Excavation here 
has been tantalising as the plot could not be thoroughly explored. Still it can 
reasonably bo assumed tliat further exploration will I’ovoal the true character of 
these structures and may throw light not only on the j)roposed identification of the 
locality with Mtilmla-bcmdhana'- but on the history of the place as well. 


HIrANANDA ^ASTRl. 


’ Of. my last note in A. S. S. foi 1910*11 and Cunnmgham A. 8. B , Val. I, p. 83, and Vol XVIII, pp, 87 fC. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA, PROME. 


riTHE pieviotis Reports of Mr. Taiv Sein Ko, and esjieoially Tvliat lie lias ivritten in 
X the Annual Report, Part II, of the Archseologioal Survey of India for 1910-11, 
make clear the objects he had in. view in eveavating at Hmawza in the Prome District 
The princii)al oL these objects was natmally to try and find data for pushing back, 
if possible, the period of authenticated Burmese history beyond the 7th century 
A.D. Another important object was to secure additional evidence regarding the now 
extinct (and provisionally called) Pyu language ; and it is principally with these 
two objects in view that the excavations were resumed dm’ing the cold season of 
1911-12, in the course of which the finds forming the subject of this note were 
brought to light. 

In the Annual Report, Part II, for 1911-12 reference is made to two fragments 
ot an inscription which wore discovered while clearing the terraces of the Ban baAi gyi 
pagoda from the debris that encumbered thorn. This year, the most important 
find, both from the opigraphical and historical point of view, made at the same 
pagoda, is another inscribed fragment of soft stone which forms tho central piece of 
the two referred to above. These three fragments (Pig. 1, PI. 1) have been 
pieced together by M. Jj. Pinot of Paris, who reports on them in the following 
terms : — 

“ A few weeks ago, my friend Mr. Blagden sent me the estampage of an inscribed 
fragmonb found at Hmawza, desiring me, on your behalf, to try and decijDher it. I 
did my best to comply with his request, rather hmTiedly. But thon he called my 
attention to two other fragments discovered before on the same spot, which he 
thought might, perhaps, help to the elucidation of the new one. This suggestion 
proved very happy. Put side by side, the three fragments turned out to tally 
perfectly well and give a running text. This text I tried to find out in the Pitakas, 
but with no success Nevertheless, Mrs. Bode has pointed out to me a passage 
of the Atthasalini, which, though different from the Hmawza text, is clearly akin 
to it and has helped much to the right understanding of it. I send you my trans- 
cription which, I hope, proves beyond doubt the flourishing state of Pali literature 
in liower Burma at such an early date as Vth and Vlth century (lor, as to date, I 
ijuite endorse your opinion).^’ 
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Transcription of the Pali fragments found at Hmawza. 

The three fragments found at Hmawza contain a Buddhist text in Pali. Whether 
it is extracted from the Suttapitaka or from the Abhidhammapitaka or perhaps, from 
an Atthakatha, is not clear. The writing may be safely ascribed to the Vth or Vlth 

century of our era. Undoubtedly the order of the fragments was as follows : — 

>(: * * * ♦ sr 


Text. 

tl) na samphus (i) tattam vcdanakkhandhO saSKakkhandho sankharakkhaii- 

dho. 

(2) di (tth) i vijiphanditam ditthi ayam vuchchati salayatana (?) jiachchaya 
phasso tattha katam (a) phassapachchaya vMana iyani chota (s) i (ka). 

(3) Sahnojanam ga (ho) patiggaho abhiniveso paramaso kummaggo. 


Translation. 

(1) ... the being brought into contact, the state of having been brought 
into touch with. The Vedanakkandha, Sannakkhandha, the Sankharakkhandha (2) 
contest of opinion ; this is called diithi. Prom the six senses springs contact 
What is the feeling which springs from contact ? It is mental ... (3) ... 
thus fetter (of opinion), the gri]? and tenacity, the inclination towards it, the being 
infected by it, thus by-path . . . 

The discovery of this fragmentary inserijition in Pali belonging to the 6th-6th 
century A.H. would appear to indicate the co-cxistenco in lower Burma at an early 
period, of both Sanskrit and Pali, and therefore also that the two forms of Bud- 
dhism, the Mahayaua and the Hinayana, were known in Old Prome and probably 
flourished there side by side, or in alternate periods of supremacy, the former view, 
however, being the more probable one. It is certain that, from the 11th century 
onward, the Hinayana made vast strides and finally superseded the other form ; 
the latter, however, did not disappear so rapidly and completely as may have l)eon 
thought ; for it has, even up to the present day, loft deep traces behind it.’^ 

Prom the same site were obtained some small bronze images of the Buddha, the 
most important of which are given in PI. LXVIII, Figs. 4-6. Figure 2 (Appendix 
A 3^ is the Budda Hipankara ; the robe is indicated merely by a line from the 
left shoulder passing under the right arm, thus leaving uncovered the right breast 
and arm, and by another running horizontally just above the ankles. The right 
arm, which is free from the body, is in the JLhhayamudra, the left hand, as is usuaJ 
in these figures, holding the folds of the uitarasnngha. This traditional pose is 
different from that of the figure delineated on the terracotta votive tablet found at 
the Western Petleik Pagoda, Pagan, in which both hands are raised to the shoulders 
with the palms outwards. It has some similarity with Pig. a, PI. XXIX of the 
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Annual E^eport of the jlrchseologioal Survey of India, Part II, 1906-07,^ hut where 
the attitude is much more natural and graceful ; the attitude in our statuette is very 
stiff. The feet are placed close to one another and the fleshy protuberance of the head, 
instead of ending in one knob, has two, the top one being pointed in the shaxae of a 
cone or rdsmimdla as it is called in Ceylon ; there is no trace of a halo ; the cast of 
countenance is frankly Indian. It is somewhat difl&cult to determine the age of this 
flgure, for there is nothing distinct to base an opinion upon, exce^Dt perhajas the sharp 
Indian features ; but the style of the figurine as well as its being found at 
the Bawbawgyi not very far from the Avalokite9yara described below, point to at 
least the lOth-llth century. Pigure (5) is a Buddha seated on the padmdsana ; 
the figure is seated cross-legged with the sole of the right foot u^awards ; the 
left hand rests on the lap in the dhydna-mudrd, and the right is hanging, 
palm inwards, in the hhumisparSa-mudrd. The upper robe, folded on the left 
shoulder, leaves the right shoulder and arm bare ; the ushtilsha assumes the conical 
pointed shape. The back of the pedestal, on which is the lotus throne, is elaborately 
decorated. There is, on each side and facing sideways, a leogryph standing on its hind 
legs on the back of a diminutive elephant and supporting the head of a makm'a. 
Prom the jaws of each leogryph there flows a string of pearls which it holds 
between its fore paws and which falls nearly to its feet. Prom behind the head 
of each maJeara there issues the usual florid tail which, gracefully curling up enters, 
on both sides, the jaws of a Mrtimukhl with large goggle eyes and stylized horns, 
a head somewhat similar to which may be seen in Pig. 14, PI. LXV, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Annual Report, Part II for 1903-04. The whole is surmounted 
by a arnalT hti. Just in front of the lotus cushion, on the tojp of the throne, 
there is a small thunderbolt, or vajra? The elaborate 'design of the back of the 
throne, and the Mongolian appearance of the face with its rather flat nose and 
slightly almond eyes seem to indicate that this figure is not of a vei’y early date. 

By far the most interesting and important find is a bronze statuette of a stand- 
ing Avalokitobvara with four arms. (Pig. 6, PI. LXVIII.) This is the first of 
its kind found at Hmawza, and is an irrefutable proof of the existence at an early 
neriod, before the 11th century, of Mahayanism at Prome. The two feet are broken 
off, and unfortunately also the left arm above the elbow, so that the attributes held 
in the two loft hands have been lost ; but the elaborate and high headdress in the 
form of a mitre, and within it, the Dhyani- Buddha Amit4bha, leave little doubt as 
to its being Loke^vara. The position of the right arm of Amitabha, however, is not 
quite clear, and it is doubtful whether it is in the dhydna-mudrd. Prom the dispro- 
portionate thickness of the right arm above the elbow, it appears fco be raised in 
the abhaya-mudrd. The second right hand, at the back of the first, of Avaloki- 
te4vara, holds what appears to be the book, that is, a small bundle of palm 
leaves tied round with a string. An interesting feature is the position of the other 
hand, which, instead of being, as is generally the case, in the varada-mudra^ is here 


1 Of. also A. Foncliev's leonographte Bouddique de I’lnde, VoL I, page 76. and L’Ait Q-rcoo-Boaddiquo du 

Gandhara^ VoL 1, pp. 375, 377* ^ ^ 

* It is similar in form to that held hy Padmasamhhava, Tig. 35, GrunwedePs Mythologie de<t Buddlismw tn Tthff 


und der Mongolet ; of. also SylTsdn L4vi, Le N&pal, 11, p. 17. 
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brought up before tlie shoulder in the mtarka-mudra} The right kuco is slightly 
bent, causing the left hij) to protrude slightly and gracefully, as is so often seen in 
the Gandhara statues of the Buddha. The forehead is marked with the urn a. 
The dress is that usually worn by Bodhisattvas, with necklace, armlets, girdle and 
below the latter, running across the loins, a sash, tied in a graceful knot on tlio 
left hip and falling all along the left leg. The whole figure is exquisitely worked. 
It is probably not later than Gth-8th century.'^ Bor the last Cow years indisputable 
proofs of I ndia n culture and direct intercourse u ith Burma in early times and ex- 
tending over a long period have lioon slowly acccumulating, and the new material 
bids fair, if similar finds continue to bo made and more ancient inscriptions than 
are now at our disposal bo found, to enable us, within a few years, to carry back the 
history of Burma, both political and religious, to the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian ei’a and probal)ly earlier still. 

Among the terracotta tablets discovered at the Bawbawgyi pagoda, there is a 
fragment bearing a Sanskrit legend (Big. 2, PI LXVIII) which was submitted 
for examination, to Mr. Vonkayya, the late learned Epigraphist, who wrote as fol- 
lows : “ I have again spent some time over the votive tablet. The result is, however, 
not very encouraging as I am still not quite sure of the reading. But it noM'' seems 
to me that the most probable reading is: Maohchliahaddnapati-Vigahd-rdja-h'i. 
There is one more symbol at the end of the lino, which is partially damaged. It is 
also possible there are more letters or symbols lost. If the former is true, it may b(‘ 
assumed tlrat “ Machchhakadaua ” was the name of some locality, town, province, or 
kingdom. Its ruler wordd, in that case, bo Vigah5--raja, though one would, under 
ordinary condition, oxi)Cct the syllable sri before the name and not after it.” 
Neither the locality “ Machchhakadana ” nor its king “ Vigaha-raia ” has yet been 
identified. Both names apiDear to bo foreign to Burma 


APPENDIX A. 

List of Finds from the Bawbwagyi Pagoda. 

I Inscrtphons 

1 Insciibed fragnaeat of soft stone, consi<!ting oC tluee lines, tbe 1 ongest being fom inches in 
length (see above, pp. 142-113). 

II Cotn\. 

%. Five silver coins (see p. 90 of the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Part II, for the year 1910-11) 


III. Bronze Figiores, 

3. Figuie (ht 7' 7") of Buddha standing (see above, pp. 143-144) 

4-7 Figures (ht. 4' 9", 4' 5''', 4' 4*' and S' 7" resjiectively) of Buddha seated cross-legged in 
the BlinmisparSa-mu&ra 

‘ Of. Iconographie Bouddhique, Vol I, 98 and Note 2 

’ Poi the Bodhisattva Maitieya in Barma.see Journal of the Burma Research Society, Volume II, Pavfc 1, Jura 
1912, page 101. 
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8-9. Figure (ht. 2' 1** and 2' 5'^) of Buddha seated cross-legged on a lotus throne^ Tvuth its left 
hand placed on its lap. The right hand rests with its back on the knee, holding a fruit. 
Opinions in Burma differ as to the meaning of this posture and the event in the Buddha^s life which 
it is intended to rei^resent \ but I think it may he explained by a passage in the JMahavagga found 
in the story of the conversion of Uruvela Kassax^a and his thousand jatilas. It runs : Atha KJid Urn* 
velakassapdjatild tasscL rattiya aohchayena yena Bliagava ten^ 'ii'yamikJaami^ iipasa'^hamitva Bhagavato 
halmk droehesi : hdlo^ malidsamana^ niitJiitam hJiattan ti. GacJichha tv am Kassa^pa^ dydm ^ aJian ti 
UruvUahassapam jatilam nyydjetvd ydya jamb'ityciyam Jambicdtpo panndyati, tato phalam gaJietva 
pailiamataram dgantvd cugydgdre nislcli * . etc. ^ 

Then U mvelakassapa, the jatila, at the end of that night went where the Bhagava was j having 
approached him^ he announced to him that it was time, saying is time, great samana, the 

meal is roady.^^ ^*Go you, Kassapa, I will follow you/^ Having thus dismissed IJruvelakassapa, the 
jatila, he wont to the Jambu tree which has given its name to this continent (India) and j)lucked a 
fruit thereof ] then, arriving before Kassax)a he sat down in the room in which Kassaxia^s sacred fire 
was kept/^^ From this it may he inferred that the fruit held in the right hand is the Jambu- 
phalam. 

10. Figure of Buddha (ht. 8") seated on a throne with back (ht. S' 2'') (see above, p. 144r). 

11. Figure (ht. e3' 7") of Buddha seated cross-legged in the BJidmisparsa attitude on a throne 
It is gilt and has a halo which has broken and has been detached from the main figure, and of which 
about one-half only, in two jiieces, has been found. In the centre of the larger x>iece, in an oval 
formed by small dots, are three lines of inscription very much defaced and indistinct, but from one or 
two letters a little less damaged than the others, the alphabet seems to be in the Nagari &crix>t. 

11^. Figure (ht. 8") of a standing Avalokite^vara with four arms, the left arm broken off above 
the elbow; the two feet arc missing. (See pj). 144-145 above.) 

IV. Terracotta tablet e 

13-51. Tablets in the shaxie of a circular seal (diam. 1' 8") bearing the figure of Buddha seated 
cross-legged in the Bhumisparsa attitude on a lotus throne. On each side are thiee little dots ^ but 
tho image is much defaced, and it is impossible to distinguish what the dots were intended to re- 
present. The uhole figure except the throne is enclosed within three layers of oval shax^ed lings 

3-2-54. Oval sliai^ed tablet x>oiiited at one end (^length 2' 5", breadth V 6") bearing the figure 
of Buddha seated cross-legged in fhe Bh if mispar ^a'-imidrd orm loin^ th-ioiie. From the body issue 
forth, all round, flames of fi.i*e. This no doubt rex^reseiits the second of the miracles performed by the 
Buddba for tbe conversion of tJruvelakassax>a (Vinaya Pitakaih, Vol 1, x^- ^5). In the room where 
ivasbax^a kept his sacred fire there was a very x^owerful and venomous serpent (naga) which, Kassax3a 
was fearful, might harm the Buddha; but the latter entered the room, sat down and made flames 
issue from his body [Bhagaidpi tejodhdtum samdpajjiivD pajjali).^ 

55-70. Figure (ht. 3") of Buddba seated on a lotus throne cross-legged with the left foot, sole 
ui^wards, on the right one ; in the right hand he is holding an alms-bowl, and tbe left hand rests on 
the knee ; the left arm and shoulder are uncovered ; at the back, a shrine. 

71-151, Oval-shax)ed tablet (b" x 4*5") bearing the figure of Buddha seated cross-legged in the 
Bharmachahra-viudrd on a lotus throne with the back. Two prancing leogryphs, one on each side of 
the Buddha and facing sidewards, support the sxmndril of the back of tbe throne. Below the figure 
there are three lines of inscriptions, but they are much defaced and are quite unintelligible. 

152-236. Oval-shaped tablet (3*5"' x 2-7") hearing tbe figure of Buddba seated cross-legged 
in the Bliarmachahra-mndrd on a lotus throne with back. The back of tbe throne is decorated with 
makara heads which are supported by leogryphs standing on couchant elephants, each holding a lotus 
flower by its stalk in its trunk. The leogryi>hs are facing outwards. 

1 See the Vinaya Tiiakam^ edited by H. Oldenberg, Yol. I, 29 in fine, 

» Cf. S. B, B., Yol. 'xill, 227- 

® Ot. also, 6'. B. F. ,Yol, XIII, p. 120, Mahdvastu^ Yol. 111,429. 

u 
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287-25S. Oval-sliaped tablet (S-8" x containing the figure of Buddha seated cross- 

legged with the left hand placed on its lap and holding an alms-bowl, and the right hand pointing 
towards the earth, on a lotus surmounting a throne. The figures in the niches of the throne are 
absent. The nttarasangha^ or upper robe, leaves the right slioxrlder bare and is beautifully draped, 
reminding one of the Gandhara figures. The Buddha is crowned by a Jiiiy and the baek of the 
throne is ornamented with the usual device — Makara head sxiiiported by a leogryioh standing over a 
rampant elephant which is holding a lotus hud by its stalk in its trunk. The Icogryphs are facing 
outwards. A little above the leogryphs is the figure of a deva kneeling, with the hands clasped 
together, and worshipping the central figure. 

254-340. Oval-shaped tablet (3*8" X 3-4") containing the figure of Buxldlia seated cross- 
legged in the DkarmacJiaJtra^mndra on a lotus throne with back. Buddha is flanked by a lotus 
bud resting on its stalk which issues forth from behind the knee. 

341-345. Oval-shaped tablet (2 0" x 2’1"). In the upper half and in the centre is Buddha 
seated cross-legged in the dJi j/dna-muclrd on lotus throne with back, and is crowned by a hti. It is 
flanked on either aide by a figure with crowned head also seated cross-legged on a lotus. The left 
hand of the figure on the proper right, and the right hand of that on the prt)pcr left, of the Buddha, 
are brought up before the chest, while the other hand is resting on the lap, with the iJalm inwards, 
and on the left knee, reBj)eetively. On the outside of each of these two figures and close to the rim 
of the tablet is a small chaitya. In the lower half and in the centre is a throne which may be 
identified with the Hon throne from ihe two small figures of lions in a sitting posture. It is 
supported on a lotus flower and flanked by two devas in the attitude of adoration also seated on lotus 
flowers, and by two small stupas also placed on lotus flowers, the stalks of which spring forth from 
beneath the lion. 

346-392. Oval-shaped tablet (3" x 2 "). The figures represented ai^e the same as those on the 
tablets numbered 341-845 with the following diHei’ence. In the upper half, and in the lower half 
the two small stupas, are absent. Between the pilasters of the lion throne there is a circular figure — 
stamped — which cannot be well identified, being too much worn away, but it is not that of a lion. 
Below the lotus flower which supports the lion throne there is a figure of which only the two 
forelegs are visible. 

393-422. Oval-shaped tablet (3*7" x 3") containing the same figures as depicted on the tablets 
numbered 1 52-236 ; but the leogryphs are facing in the ordinary way, ?.(?., sideways. 

423-425. Oval-shaped tablet (4*5" x 3*6"). It is divided into three panels. In the upper- 
most panel, the central figure is Buddha seated cross-legged in the Dliarmaehakra-^mudrd on a lotus 
throne. Buddha is flanked on his left side by two figures which, from their headdress, appear to be 
Bodhisattvas, and on his right, by two monks, all in the attitude of adoration. In the middle panel 
there is a symbolical wheel in the centre, flanked on its left by three figures which appear to be those 
of Bodhisattvas, and on the left by three monks in the same attitude as the ones above them. In 
the lowermost panel are deer in a forest. 

426. Fragment of an inscribed terra-cotta tablet (see above pp. 142-143). 

V. Funeral urns, 

427. Fragments of an earthenware vessel containing star-shaped golden flowers, a, golden ring 
and a bead, mixed with earth and charred bones. 


APPENDIX B. 

other excavations at Hmawza. 

Besides tlie Bawbawgyi Pagoda, excavations Teere undertaken at several other sites at 
Hmawza, hut none of them yielded any interesting results, except in the neighbourhood of the 
Payagyi Pagoda, which forms a triad with the Bawbawgyi and Payama Pagodas. 
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“ Two funeral urne in stone, witli Pyu legends inscribed on them, were found at a distance of 
210 feet to the south of the Payagyi Pagoda, at Hmawza, They are not of the same size. The 
bigger one measures three feet one and half inches in height, and one foot and ten inches in dia- 
meter. The smaller one measures two feet one inch in height, and one foot and five inches in 
diameter. The stone of which the urns are made, is hard and close grained, is of a grey colour. 


and is not found in the neighbom-hood. The bigger one is on the left of the smaller, the left 
according to the Chinese being the side of honour. The bigger api^ears to have been rifled before, 
and contains nothing but red earth. The smaller contains white pebbles, bone-ash, and red earth 
The urns apparently contain the ashes of a king and his queen. It is a curious custom, which is 
similar to that which is in vogue in Christian countries, of turning the sacred precincts of a pagoda 
into a cemetery. Both the m-ns are inscribed with legends in the Pyu character j and estampages of 
them were sent to Mr. C. O. Blagden, London, who has furnished this oflSce with preliminary 
reports. He says that the new Pyu find is very important. Each inscription begins, after an 
introductory punctuation flourish, with the words Ua : ba : meaning apparently “ Sovereign Lord," 
or as we should say, “ His Majesty the King. ■" The name of the legendary Duttabanng of §ri 
Kshetramay possibly be no more than the Pyu title in question. In the first part of each inscription 
occur the syllables Vi hra ma. These must be either part of the royal name or a reference to the 
Td)ama era. At present, there is little prospect of making a complete interpretation of both epi- 
gjaphs, but if a few more such urns were found, the variants would, perhaps, enable us to see what 
was ‘'common form,” and what was individual statement of date, age, length of reign, name, and 
the like One definite result seems, however, to emerge from the latest find (taken together with the 
previous ones in the same script). The language, whether we name it " Pyu, ” or what wo please, 
which is irsod in those inscriptions, was a language of the district of Prome, and the language in 
which the ruling chiefs of that region had their funeral epitaphs set up. That is now an 
established fact ; whereas, on the previous evidence alone, it was merely a reasonable hypothesis 
111 other words, i>rior to 1,000 A.D. there was between the Talaing states of the Delta and the 
Tonassarim side on the one hand, and the Burmese state of Pagan on the other, a third intervening 
nation with its centre at Prome, which was neither Burmese nor Talaing, but probably disfcanth 
related to the Burmese and representing an earlier wave of Tibeto-Buiman immigiation from the far 
North It received its Hindu culture through the Talaings of the Delta, but for some centuries 
manao-od to keep itself practically independent of both its neighbours north and south, though it 
soems“ o have been occasionally overmn by the Talaings. The ancient floating “ legends of an old 
kinodom at Prome” arc, therefoie, confirmed in a most remarkable manner by the epigraphie 
evidence now brought to light Having regard to the very archaic characteristics of some of the 
letters of the “Pyu” alphabet, it would not be sui-prising if Indian civilization had reached Prome 


in the first, second or third century A.D. ..... • ^ 

» About a hundred years ago, King Bodawpaja ordered lithic inscriptions from various parts of 
the country to be collected at Amarapura. In that collection, an epigraph in the diaracter 

was found, and estampages of it were submitted, for examination, to the Government Epigraphist 

and Mr. C. O. Blagden. The former scholai- has replied as follows 

“ I have studied the impression and the photographs very closely and find that the language 
is foreio-n to me. The alphabet is, however, Indian and reminds one of the two inscriptions of 
Mah.4«ta Puriadat. tom 0- Ki.taa District) pubh.he d m D- 

-BiuUUht Stum of Amaravati ^ 

S. mw belong 1 about tbe Wb oeuta-y A.D, 'rbua, tbo writing i. oldm- than “T-f “I 

tbo alpbabot naed in tbo Tdng. oonntry in the anciont timo.” Dm * 

“ Pvn” script has some affinity to ancient Telngu. Most P^oba^bly, the Pyu 

, 1. 3 ;..r;iiVa+iftTi mainlv from the Dravidians of the Tehigu country. 

’•“^'r^^afreTl^SbanLpo and aD, wiritta the iimit. of tbe Ppnaail at Hnmwaa. 
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were discovered six stone basins or troughs (Pigs. 4 and 6, PI. II). They are fashioned out of 
some igneous rock which is not found in the neighbourhood or country itself. It is a dark blue in 
colour, is hard in texture, and is very close grained. Each basin is made up of two parts : the upper, 
which is circular, and is shaped like the inside of a Buddhist alms-bowl, and the lower, which is 
octagonal in form, and measures one foot and eight inches across. Each side of the octagon is two 
feet in length. There is a neck supporting the basin, which is six inches in height and two feet in 
diameter. There are no stands or plinths attached to the basins : they rest immediately on the bare 
ground The problem for solution is the probable use to which these basins were put. They could 
scarcely have been used as receptacles of offerings made to the image of the Buddha, because they 
are not placed on an elevation, and because there are no remains of pagodas or femples in the 
vicinity. Nor could they have been used for the storage of water for drinking or bathing purposes 
either for men or beasts, because their capacity is extremely limited. The remarkable fact is that 
these basins are found in pairs, and are placed side by side. If they are not used in the Buddhist 
worship, could they have been connected with Hinduism ? Could they have been dedicated to the 
use of the Hindu deities Siva and hie consort Kali, or Vishnu and his consort Lakshmi ^ Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko is inclined to think that these huge stone basins formed, at one time, part and parcel of a 
Hindu temple, which being built of wood, has disappeaied. The Hindu gods are supposed, at stated 
time, to retire to sleep, to get up from Led, and to perform ablutions* Could these basins have 
been used for the ablutionary ceremonies of the Hindu gods 


APPENDIX C. 

List of Finds at the other sites of excavation at Hmawza. 

VI. Fields from the Fa^agy% Pagoda. 

428-429 Funeral urns made of stone discovered at the South side of the Payagyi Pagoda (see 
above p. 14b). 

VIL F%nds from Pgudaih. 

430-437. Bricks with marks on them. 

438. Jaw bones of a cow or a bullock. 

VIII. Finda from the Myanhzegu Pagoda. 

439-140 Bricks. 

IX. Finds from the Kyimhingon near the Baw6awgy% Pagoda. 

441-412. Fragments of earthenware funeral urns containing charred bones found mixed with 
earth 

X. Finds from the Tebingon near the Sawiawgyi Pagoda. 

443. Lid of earthenware funeral urn. 


Chas. Huroiselle. 


^ Repoit of the Supdf., Aichseological Survey, Buima, for the year ending Sl^t March 19] 2, pp. 11-13. 








THE HLEDAUK PAGODA AND ITS RELICS 


♦ 

T he Hl^dauk Pagoda, which, is situated at ]Sryaung-g6ii village, Madaya Township, 
Mandalay District, was built in 1111 A.D, by King Alaungsithii, who reigned 
at Pagan for 76 years, from 1092 — 1167 A.D. It is a squai’e temple, each side measur- 
ing 63' 2" at the base, and was jarobably surmounted by a conical shaped stu_pa, 
but the upper portion has crumbled down. (PI- DXIX, 6.) During the earth- 
quake that took place on the 23rd May, 1912, more bricks fell from the north- 
western and north-eastern corners of the Pagoda, and two relic chambers, one at 
each corner, thus became exposed. Many small figures in bronze representing the 
most important scenes in the life of Buddha were discovered in the relic chambers. 
They possess no interest from the CBsthetic point of view, and are very rough in work- 
manshij). At the most, they cannot be more than about 150 years old. They must 
have been later additions when the Pagoda underu ent a subsequent repair. IBiit 
among them there was found a small stupa (PI. LXIX, 2 and 3) plated with silver, 
the upper part of which, the Hkhara, covers a glass vessel, hemispherical in shape 
and which is surmounted by two knobs, the whole being terminated by a long neck. 
When the sihhara is placed upon this vessel, the spherical part of the latter forms 
the bell-shaped portion of the pagoda. It is a slim pagoda with a square plinth and 
four subsidiary shrines of the same shape, but smaller in size, placed at each corner 
of the plinth. The height of the pagoda is 1' 9", and that of the glass vessel inside 
is 8". The chief peculiarity in the make-up of this small stupa is the glass vessel 
inside it. The latter is unique in style and has never before been found in Burma. 
It is certainly of foreign manufacture and its age cannot be very great, for 
no glass vessels of any kind have ever been found either at Pagan or Prome. 
The Burmans do not seem to have known the art of manufacturing glassware, 
excepting round and flat beads of a greenish colour, such as have been found at 
Myinkaba, Pagan, and which are supposed to be as old as the 11th or 12th century. 
In the reliquary of the Shwe Sandaw Pagoda at Pagan have also been foxmd 
elongated glass tubes about one or two inches in length and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter, similar to those with which screens are made. The Shwe Sandaw goes 
back to the time of Anawrata (11th century A.D.) and this art in Burma practically 
stopped at that. In this glass vessel were found many seed-like little things which 
pious Buddhists assert are relics of Buddha. The floral design round the plinth. 
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■wMch. is similar to tliat found on tte Trails of many old buildings at Pagan, is no 
proof of tbe antiq^uity of this miniature pagoda, and Tvas probably made in imitation 
of tbe floral designs at Pagan. This reliquary is, therefore, a late addition to the relics 
of the Tnfefla.nk pagoda offered by pious persons. The design round the iilinth is 
rather rough iu ’vrorkmanship, and is not symmetrical ; this can be accoxmted for by 
the fact that the toums and villages in the neighbourhood of Mandalay, the seat 
of the last kings of Burma, Trere situated on the borders Tvhen Pagan Tras flourishing, 
and it Tvas scarcely possible to find a neat and careful silver-smith at such a place 
as Madaya, "which is many miles to the north of the old capital city of Burma, 

The other figures referred to above are less important, but they are not devoid 
of interest. Some similar to them had already been found at Shwebo by Mr. TaTV 
Sein Ko in 1903, and "were described by him in the Archaeological Survey of India 
Aimual Report for 1903-04, j)p* 145 fi!. I shall therefore describe shortly only those 
not included in Mr. Ta"w Sein Eo’s paper, or the designs of which differ sensibly. 
(PI. LXIX, 4.) The group on the extreme left of the u^Dperrow (No. 1) rej)resents 
the Buddha Dipaiikara follo"W6d by some Arahats and xoredioting to Sumedha, who 
had thro"wn himself on the ground, that the Buddha might not soil his feet, that he 
would, in times to come, become the Buddha Gotama. Then are seen (No, 2) the 
twenty-eight Buddhas. On the extreme right of the same row, is the scene of the 
Bodhisattva’s birth in the Lumbini Grove — to the left, Maha-Maya holding 
the tree with her right hand, and her sister M ahaprajapati assisting her, and, in 
front of Mahaprajapati, the child making his first seven paces. 

On the left, in the second row, the Bodhisattva is going to his pleasure garden 
in the royal chariot ; the next four figures are the four sights he saw on his way 
thither which decided him to relinquish the world. They are, in order : an old 
man, a sick man, a dead man, and a monk. The next figure is the Bodhisattva 
cutting ofi* his hair "with his sword, and, to his right, ^akra receiving it in a small 
shrine. Then comes a representation of Mount Meru, on the summit of which 
is ^akra’s heaven. The figure next to this is the “ Jewelled walk ” stretching 
from East to "West, on which he took exercise for a week, walking to and 
fro.^ After the J ewelled walk comes the Ratanagara which was made for bim 
by the gods to the Northwest. Then follows the Buddha under the Ajaj)ala or 
Goatherd’s Banyan tree, where he sat scrutinizing the Dharma. Next comes 
the representation of the Buddha near the Mucalinda lake where the Naga 
king of the same name protected him with his coils and hood from the heavy 
rain that poured down then. It Tvill be remarked that Pig. 7 in PI. LII, A. S. R. 
1903-04, is much more realistic and artistic. This is succeeded by the Buddha 
under the Rajayatana tree. It was at daybreak of the seventh day of his sojourn there 
that there arrived the two brothers Tapussa and Bhallika, who obtained some hairs 
from him.® The next figm*e shows us Sotthiya, the grass-cutter, offering the Bodhi- 

1 Cf. Eig. 4, PI. LII, A. S. a,, 1903-04, ' ’ ~~ ’ 

2 See page 165, A. S. S., 1903-04 ; and of, MaMvasftc, Vol. [II, 303 ft., wliero the account is much more pvo- 
hahle than that current among the Burmaua ; the latter have appropriated to themselves the whole episode and mode 
the heroes natives of Rangoon, renaming the country around Dkkala after the legend recorded in the Sncj-ed Books 
merely as an historical afterthought. Bor a very similar incident and the manner in which place-names were trans- 

fen-od from India to Burma, see JS^ote swr la giographie apoergpJie de la Birmanie & propoa de la Idaonde da Bvrna 
B, B. JE.-O., 1905, U6 fF. t' c g n«e aa jrvt 
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sattva 8 bundles of grass. After tMs comes the seat of rvisdom, eight cubits high, 
rising from the ground ; and, next the Buddha lifting his hand to express his doubt 
as to adyisability of disclosing his profound doctrine, in ansuer to the prayer of 
Brahma Sahampati. The image next to the last, on the right reioresents the Buddha 
“ inaugurating his spiritual dominion “ by preaching his first sermon to his fi.r&t 
fi-ve disciples, and the last scene is the Mahaparinirrana. 

As to the antiquity of the Hledauk pagoda itself there is no doubt. A stone 
inscription belonging to it was found among the collection made by king Bodaw- 
paya ; it gives the year 473 B. E., that is 1111 A B., as the year in which the pagoda 
was built. Alaungsithu marched against Yunnan with a strong force, and on his 
return built nine shrines in the Shwebo district and several others in the Madaya 
Township, of which the EQbdauk pagoda is one. This inscription enables us to 
rectify the Hman Nan Bajavan, the standard history of Burma, which was compiled 
with much care and scholarship, for it gives the year 470 B. E. as the year of the 
foundation of this pagoda, instead of 473, that given by the inscription. 


ChAS. BmOISELLE. 
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T he accompanying plates illnstrate five staads of metal images recently bronglit 
to light in the Eangpnr District of Eastern Bengal. They -were found 
quite accidentally hy a Sonthal cooly uhile ploughing in ground belonging to the 
Eajhumar of Tajhatj and v ere appropriated under the Treasure Trove Act by Mr. 
0. TindaUj the Officiating Collector. The exact date of the discovery is said to have 
been the 6th November, 1910. The locality is described as near Sahebganj, in 
Thana Govindganj of the Gaibandha Sub-Division. In Mr. Tindall’s report to 
Government, from vhich the above details are taken, it is stated that the cooly 
struck something hard below the ground with his ploughshare, and on digging 
down found a large earthen pot with bricks above it and belov . It was v ithin this 
pot that the five images were found. 

As the largest of the five is some three feet high, and the others are also of 
substantial size, it is clear that the pot must have been unusually large, and it is 
regrettable that steps v ere not taken for its preservation along n ith the treasure. 
The very few broken fragments show n to me were much too minute to afford any 
evidence as to its nature, beyond the fact that it would seem to have been of ordinary 
earthenw are, imdecorated. But no accuracy of judgment is possible with only tho 
existing fragments to go by. 

Neither were the bricks preserved which were found above and below the 
deposit. 

Thus, no evidence now exists as to the precise period at w Inch the images were 
buried. But as they are clearly of pre-Muhammadan date, it may be surmised with 
reason that they were buried to preserve them from desecration at the handj of 
some Moslem invader, and there is nothing to militate against the identification 
of this invader with Bakhtiyar Ehilji himself, whose eastw’-ard advance is said 
to have taken place in 1203 A.D. 

This statement, however, should be understood as a mere supposition. Neither 
is anything more than a hypothesis possible as to the exact age of the images, as no 
certain criterion appears to exist. But it will not, I think, be questioned that 
considerations of style alone suffice to place them within the period commonly called 
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mediaeval and associated Tritli tlie dynasty of the Palas, tlie limits being roughly 
the 8th to the 12th centuries. Prom what point within this period the bronzes date 
no one can now affirm with certainty. But it is probable, owing to the fact that 
the Palas were Buddhists, that these Hindu deities date rather from the middle or 
end of their rule than from its commencement. The legend of Mayanamati, 
however, as has been pointed out by Mr. Bisvesvar Bhattacharya,^ is sufficient 
evidence for a certain amount of religious friction in the Bangpm* District in 
mediaeval times, and there is thus no reason to assume a date definitely subsequent 
to the Pala rule, although that rule terminated earlier in the East than elsewhere. 
The excellence of the workmanship, partictdarly in the larger images, temjats one to 
assign them to as early a period as is consistent with the facts as we know them. 
Bitpalo, the famous bronze founder of the East, lived in the 9th century,^ but as 
it is fairly certain that he must have been a Buddhist, from Taranath’s mention of 
him in connection with the Buddhist monarchy, it is of course impossible to associate 
the present images with his name. Neither is there any reason to suppose they are 
so old as this would make them. On the other hand, it is reasonable to assume that 
they are not altogether remote from him in time, as they show certain characteristics 
of mediaeval sculpture which would seem to place them about the lOtli century. It is 
possible, therefore, that they can legitimately claim to be examples, not of Bitpalo’s 
work, of course, but of the bronze school derived from him in Eastern Bengal. 

My reasons for this ascription are as follows : Eirst, the excellence of the 
work would seem to preclude any much later date. Secondly, the close similarity in 
detail between the image shown in Pig. 1 of PI. LXX and the Vishnu statuette 
in the Mathura Museum pictured as Pig. 150 in Mr. Smith’s Sistoi y of Fine Art, 
page 207, would point to a close connection in time. This statuette is also dated 
in the 10th century. Then, again, in the small bronze shown in Pig. 3, of PI. 
LXXI, the device of the lion and the elephant is noteworthy. In the image of Buddha 
from Kurkihar illustrated in Pig. 3 of PI. XLII of the Annual Report of the 
Arcbseological Survey for 1903-01 the same device occurs in what Dr. Vogel has 
shown® to bo a slightly older form, that is to say, with the lion standing just behind, 
rather tbn,n actually upon, the elephant. As the Kurkihar statue is dated in the 
9th century, on epigraphic as well as stylistic grounds, the 10th is again indicated 
for the bronzes under discussion, and I believe may therefore be accepted provision- 
ally as a close proximation to the truth. I say the 10th rather than the 11th on 
stylistic grounds chiefly, assuming that the nearer one approaches to the period of 
Bitpalo, the higher the merit of the bronze will be. 

Little need be said as to the images themselves, as the plates adequately indicate 
their exceptional excellence and extraordinary state of preservation. The style in 
general is manifestly formal, but this is true of almost all mediaeval work, and 
does not detract from their comparative merit. 

The image shown in PI. LXX, 1, is the largest^ and is in practically 
perfect condition, the only damage bein g the slight corrosion of the pedestal and the 

1 Of. J. A. 8. B, Vol. 71, March 1910, p. 133. 

* Of Vincent Smith’s Hist, cf Bine Art in India, p. 306. » Op. ct<.,p. 216- 

‘ Its dimensionfl are ; height with screen, 36i" ; height of pedestal, 6" j height of OMitral Figure, 214* S width of 
Boreen, I5p. 
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minuter worshipping figures and Garuda, and the loss of the large jewels with which 
the top of the screen and the sereral ornaments of the Vishnu image were adorned. 
These 3 ewels were apparently remored when the bronzes were buried, as the cavities 
all show ancient corrosion. Like all the others, the sculpture represents Vishnu 
with his attendant goddesses, and, in this particular case, Garuda, the vehicle of 
the God, and two subsidiary worshippers. The central image is of the usual four- 
armed type, the hands holding the customary attributes. In the upper right hand 
is the mace, the handle of which is very long and attached to the top of the lotus 
on which the Vishnu stands. The upper left holds the discus, which is here so 
fashioned as to resemble rather a diminutive gada itself than the strictly canonical 
chakra. In the lower left hand is the conch shell, while the lower right is extended 
in the varada-mihdra, or attitude of bestowing favours upon the worshipper The 
palm is marked with a conventional representation of the lotus, which thus completes 
the four attributes of this divinity. It would be superfluous to emphasize the 
artistic merit of the image. The extreme skill and grace with which the hands are 
modelled, particularly the upper hands, are self-evident, as is also the exceUence of 
the workmanship in the attributes themselves. The Hlaka and the eyes of the 
central figure, it may be noted, are of silver, the latter having the pupils marked 
in black. This naturalistic treatment adds curiously to the animation of the image, 
and, in my opinion, undoubtedly enhances its lifelike appearance. I would call 
attention also to what seems to me the great skill with which the multiple arms are 
represented. I cannot myself agree with Mr. Vincent Smith that there is an 
obvious call here for the surgeon’s amputating knife. The two superior arms are 
not depicted at all in a disfiguring way and when they are so delicately and success- 
fully modelled as in this instance, I, for one, fail to find anything monstrous or 
offensive in them. That, however, is a matter of individual taste. All will, I 
think, agree that the figure as a whole is excellent The exaggeration of the 
“ lion-body ” is not excessive, and although the legs are almost wholly schematic, 
and in this respect present a omdous contrast to the naturalism of the hands, this 
is a defect common to almost all metal images in India, and does not affect the 
comparative position of the statue among images of its own class The pose of 
Lakshmi, the little goddess on Vishnu’s right who holds the lotus, is of course 
exaggerated. But for all that the figm’e is not unpleasing, and it is certainly not 
lacking in either grace or animation. The figure on the left, holding a vlnd or lute, 
is Sarasvati, but in my judgment the image is wooden, and, despite its greater natur- 
alism, far short of the pendent goddess in artistic effect Of the little Garuda at 
Vishnu’s feet it is unnecessary to speak. The pose is good, but the corrosion here 
and on the worshipping figures lower down on the pedestal prevents any accurate 
critique of the artistic merit of the images. It would be interesting to know 
whether these worshipping figures represent the donors of the image. It seems 
highly probable, but I do not know that it can be affirmed absolutely. 

I’ig* (2) of PI. LXX is another very large image,^ of great artistic merit, 
although inferior, in my opinion, to the statue just described. The central figure 

^ Tie duaexkeious ajfe . beigit over all, 34,' , beigil; of pedestal 4^' ; heigit of oential Vieinu, 17,^ , widli of 
soieen, 15'^ 
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shows the same defects, the waist being again too attenuated, and the legs still more 
wooden, although less spindling. As usual, the hands and the attributes are admir- 
able, but the face is distinctly less pleasing. The attendant goddesses are better 
balanced perhaps, and neither shows the conyentional pose in so extreme a form 
as the Liakshmi in the first group. But this merely illustrates how little mere 
naturalism has to do with artistic effect, for I take it that all will agree that of the 
four goddesses in question the first Lakshmi is the most successful. It should be 
noted, however, that the identity of the attendant figm’e on the left of Vishnu in 
this group is open to question. Elsewhere in these bronzes the attribute of the 
vlnd appears clearly to indicate Sarasvati, and the inference is therefore easy that 
the same goddess is depicted here. But although this would accord very well with 
Vaishi^va usage in Bengal, vhich is echoed by the unquestioning designation of 
t bis figure as Sarasvati by Mr. Jagadi4anath Mukherji in the careful description of 
these bronzes which he published in the vernacular JPatrilcd of the local Sdhityci 
JPo/t'ishat,^ it should at the same time be remembered that there is authority for iden- 
tifying the figure otherwise. In the ^arada-tilaka ISTarayam is described minutely 
in words which apply to our group with great accuracy, and he is there said to be ac- 
companied by Indira and Vasumati.^ Mr. Mukherji declares the image is Sarasvati 
with the vlnd, '©tC? i^e., carried sinuously, or simply bent, crooked. In 

this he must surely be wrong, for how such an inflexible article as a vlnd, whose 
handle must of necessity be straight, could be intended by the curving object held 
by this goddess, I fail to see. Unless I am much mistaken, the attribute is really 
a lotus, and its selection in this place would appear due to considerations of rythm 
or symmetry. In the circumstances, therefore, I am inclined to interpret this 
figure as Vasumati or Prithivi, after the ^arada-tilaka, although elsewhere there is 
no doubt but what Sarasvati is actually intended. 

Another point of interest in the present gx*oux) is the halo behind the Vishnu’s 
head. In the other stands we have the usual lotus supported in various ways. The 
most successful method, and the one most harmonious with the general style of the 
whole sculpture, is that shown in PI. LXX, 1, and its close parallel in 
PI, LXXI, 4. The open, lacy effect, is quite in keeping with the rest of the 
screen. Here, the solid background is less congruous Avith the general design, but 
it is none the less interesting for that reason. The form of the lotus in the halo, too, 
is quite different from the others, and deserving of notice. Mr. il. D. Banerjee 
of the Calcutta Museum tells me the water-lily is intended, not the lotus, as is 
indicated by the number and the narrowness of the petals. I have been unable to 
fi-nri confirmation of this statement, but it appears very probably correct. 

The third image (PL LXXI, 4) is smaller® and decidedly less delicate 


' Of. the aitiola entitled "^*13:51 in the ^tfsrvl, Pait V, Nos. 3 and 4, 

pago 128 . ^ 

’ I quote Horn the Arohaological Survey of Mayarabhanja by Mr. NsgSndranSth Vasu, Infaod., p. di. 

» Its dimensionB are: height -with soieon, T lOP j height of pedestal, 3^"; height of central image, 13", height 
of attendants, dj" ; width of eoraen, 94*. 

X 2 
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than the others, particularly as regards the face and the expression of the Vishnu, 
which here "wears both a stare and a smirk in unhappy combination. Neither are 
"the hands at all so delicately modelled. The attendant figures are badly corroded, 
especially the Lakshmi, while from the same ca"use the Garuda has lost all but his 
general outline. The design of the screen itself is good, and considerably more con- 
sistent and harmonio"us in its several parts than the screen of the statue just 
described. 

The remaining images (PI. LXXI, 3 and 5) are both much smaller than 
the others, the former measuring only Ilf inches with the screen, the latter 13^".^ Of 
Pig. 6 I need only remark the general lack of refinement both in the design 
of the supporting screen and in tho details of the Vishnu image, and the meaningless 
and unpleasant exaggeration of pose in the attendant figures. The absence of 
aU except the simplest jewelling is in harmony "with the general inferiori"ty of the 
piece compared with the rest of the collection. Apparently, the artist himself felt 
that it was hardly worth jewelling at aU. The whole stand, moreover, is at present 
in a less satisfactory state of preserva'tion. It was selected for examination by 
Mr. Hooper, the Assayist, and was unfortunately broken into several pieces in 
transit. 

The other image, however, Pig. 3 of PI. LXXI is perhaps the most interesting 
of the lot. It is certainly the most intricate and elaborate in its design, although 
less delicate in its various details. The presence of the Kirttimukha or mask at 
the top of the screen is of special interest. Mr. H. D. Banerjee afSrms that this 
device never appears on images dating after the Muhammadan invasion. If this 
is time, it is of course clear corroboration of the antiquity of the present bronzes, 
but I do not know his authori"ty for the s"tatement. My own impression is that the 
Kirttimukha is fairly common in Orissa and elsewhere in what might be called 
modem times. It would seem a surprising circumstance if it had been eliminated 
from Hindu design by so irrelevant an occurrence as the Moslem advance. But at 
all events its presence on this image is a point of interest. The little figures in the 
screen behind the conventionalized lotus of the halo are identified by Mr. J. N. 
Mukherji with the ten avatars, and in this he is presrunably correct, although 
I cannot make out the individual figures. However this may be, there is no mistak- 
ing the identity of the very rampant lions surmounting the recumbent elephants 
in the design of the screen behind the attendant goddesses, and the harmonious 
way in which this motif has been worked into the general design is admirable. The 
possible significance of this device for the dating of the image has been pointed 
out above. I should like to add that the design, as we have it here, is said to be 
pecuharly "the emblem of the Pala dynasty. In point of chronology this wo"ald 
agree very well with the conclusions already drawn as to the age of the bronzes. 
But, nevertheless, I cannot believe that the device here has any such significance. 
A lion rampant upon an elephant is, as Br. Bloch says,® “ to be seen projecting 
from "the front of the spire in every temple in Orissa, ” and since the Palas were 

J The other dimensions aie (1) Eig. 3 : height of pedestal, 1|''; height of central Vishna, Sf"; width o£ screen, 6^^ 
(S\ Fig. 5, height of pedestal, 2i’ ; "height of i'oatral Vishnu, 8' ; h«ight of attendants, 3F 5 "width of screen, 6". 

® Of. Annual Report of the AroU. Survey, 1902-03, p. 49. 
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of course Buddhists, "who did uot iudude Orissa in their territory,^ it is as clear 
that this device is not necessarily associated Tvith them, as it is improbable that it 
has any reference to them in the present instance. 

Beference has been made above to the assay which was attempted to determine 
the composition of the metal. Mr. Sooper repoi’ted that it is a bronze consisting 
of copper, lead and tin, with traces of antimony, zinc and iron. He added that the 
figure was encased in a hard bufi-coloured or light brown enamel, which had been 
chipped off in places, and which appeared to be composed of Kaolin or clay with 
some binding material. It is worth noting, however, that whereas this enamel 
was buff-coloured in the specimen submitted to Mr. Hooper, the majority of the 
images show an enamel of a most beautiful and delicate light green colour, which 
is certainly not the effect of corrosion. This is particularly striking on the back- 
ground of Big. 2 of PI. LXX although conspicuous also on other specimens. It 
is evidently this enamelling which has saved the images from corrosion, and which 
accounts for their remarkable preservation As regards the analysis of the bronze 
also, I should hke to observe that it would seem clearly to indicate that the actual 
composition consisted of the so-called ashta-dhdtu or eight metals. It is true that 
no trace of gold or silver is mentioned in Mr. Hooper’s report, but it is equally 
true, I believe, that the merest atom of these metals, if added to the blend, is 
enough to constitute the theoretical composition desired. It was of course not 
feasible to damage the selected specimen by the analysis of more than a minute 
portion, and the absence of manifest traces of gold and silver does not, therefore, 
exclude the possibility, still less destroy the probability, that in intention the bronze 
was of the ashta-dhdtu type. Mr. TNIukherji, I observe, makes the same assumption. 

The slight variation noticeable between the several images, in the form of the 
attributes (the discus in particular) and in the pedestals of the attendant figures, is 
of too trifling import to warrant discussion. I should like, however, to call attention 
to the exceptional lightness and elegance of the mace in the upper right hand of 
Pig. 2 of PI. LXX. I find it difficult to conceive how this attribute could be more 
delicately fashioned or more gracefully held. 

It only remains to note the disposal made of these images. Unfortunately, 
only the older rules for governing procedure under the Treasure Trove Act are as 
yet in force in Eastern Bengal. These rules are deficient as regards cases of 
treasure not consisting of coins and the result in the present case has been 
regrettable. Considerable time elapsed (nearly six months indeed) between the 
discovery and the Collector’s first official report to Government, while a still longer 
period passed before the Government Arohseologist was consulted. Meanwhile, 
such strong local sentiment had been aroused, that, when finally the time for a 
decision arrived, it was rightly enough judged inexpedient to wound the religious 
feelings of the community, and a favourable ear was accordingly lent to the prayer 
of the people that two of the images should be retained in Bangpur and be recon- 
secrated. It is understood that the Maharaj Kumar of Tajhat is to construct a 

1 So Ymoent Smith, “ Hist, of Fine Art," p. 183. But the same author in his paper on the Psla Dynasty (Indian 
Antiquary for Sept. X909, p. 247) speaks of the victory of Jayapala over the loid of the TJtkalas, quoting the Bhagul- 
pur grant of Narayanapala. I legxeb that I have no access to Dr. Hultzsch’s discussion of the inscription, hut 1 
.assume that J ayapala’s victoiy remained fmitless. 
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temple for tlieir enshrinement, and that their worship will he duly instituted 
atresh. The duty of selecting the two images to he so consecrated devolved upon 
the Government Archaeologist. I accordingly visited Eangpur in July of 1912, and 
after careful examination of the Treasure in consultation with the Collector, 
Mr. De, and the taking of photographs and detailed notes, selected three of the 
five as acquisitions for the Indian Museum in Calcutta. The three selected were 
those represented here as Tigs. 1 and 2 of PI. LXX and Pig. 3 of PL LXXI, 
The two others. Pigs. 4 and 5 of PL LiXXI, were left at Eangpur, where it is hoped 
that their rc'ligious significance will he as greatly appreciated hy the local Hindus 
as the artistic merit of tlie others is sure to he hy the wider public having access 
to the Museum in Calcutta. 


I). E. Spooner. 







ROCK-CUT TOMB NEAR CALICUT, 
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T he tomb here described is situated on private land to the left of the road from 
Malaparamba to Chevayur, and about a mile to tlie Trest of the Sub-Registrar’s 
Office at the latter place. The distance from Calicut is about five miles, and, owing to 
the wretched state of the roads in this locality, the jommey is a most unpleasant one. 

The tomb was discovered in June, 1911, by some workmen whilst excavating 
the groiond for laterite stone. Some three feet below ground they came across the 
rock-cut roof of the tomb and what appears to have been the original entrance into 
the sepulchre. This entrance faces the west and was completely closed with blocks of 
stone covered over with earth, so that no signs of the tomb were visible before exca- 
vation took place. On opening the tomb it was found to consist of a circular 
rock-cut chamber with a domed roof, supported in the centre by a short round 
pillar tapering from the top to the bottom, the entire structure, including the pillar, 
being hewn out of the solid laterite rock. The interior is very small, measuring 
only 7' 6" X 7' 8" and 3' 9" in height (PI. EXXII, 1 and 2). Cut into the north- 
west wall of the chamber, close to the entrance, is a small recess, not unlike a little 
doorway. On sounding this, it gave forth no hollow sounds and appeared solid 
behind, so apparently it is but a niche, and not a closed passage leading to another 
chamber beyond. The walls of the tomb had been left in their rough state, no 
attempt being made to dress them or to cover their rough surfaces with plaster. Stand- 
ing on the floor of the tomb, were found a number of red earthenware cinerary 
and domestic vessels, mostly empty. The village munsiff, who was present before 
the contents of the tomb were removed, informed me that there were about twenty- 
five vessels in all, most of which appear to have been of the usual Indian pitcher 
or cJiatU type. A number of the vessels were broken in opening the tomb, 
probably by blocks of stone falling into the interior, as the excavation work pro- 
ceeded above. Fortunately, however, some of the best specimens escaped destruc- 
tion, and these will shortly find a place of safety in the Madras Museum. A few 
of the urns contained a mixture of fine red earth, ash, and minute fragments of 
bone, but nothing else. One vessel, curiously enough, contained a small quantity 
of water, probably due to percolation through the roof. Ho doubt, many of Ihe 
vessels were originally filled with food for the use of the dead in the “ Other "World ” 
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but, ouring to the tomb not being air- tight, the contents haye decomposed and yanish- 
ed. With the exception of these earthenware yessels found standing or lying 
on the floor, the tomb was empty, and not filled up with the fine red earth which 
we invariably find in the rectangular cell-tombs or kistyaens. 

PL liXXII, 3-7, illustrates the different types of urns and pitchers found 
in the tomb. The only other object found was a broken earthenware 
tray, 2' 3" in length, 1' 3" in width and about 2" thick, having a raised rim running 
all round, the ends of the tray being slightly rounded off. Attached to the under 
surface were originally eight little legs, about 1^" in height, so as to raise the tray 
from off the ground. Inside, was found a mixture of fine red earth, ash, and little 
pieces of bone, which was covered with an earthenware lid similar in size to the tray. 
It appeared to represent a miniature sarcophagus, and, judging from its small size, 
may have contained the remains of a child. 

Pig. 8 illustrates the largest type of urn found in the tomb. But for the 
absence of handles, it is not unlike the amphorae of the Homans haying the 
same pointed base for insertion in a stand or hole in the ground. In the photo* 
gi'aph, the urn is shown inserted in its stand, which is 6" in height and 9" 
in diameter. The urn itself measures 1' 5" in height and 1' 3" in diameter at its 
greatest width. 

Pig. 5 shows another kind of cinerary urn, with four little legs to take the 
place of the annular stands used with the bigger and heavier urns. It measures 
1' 1" in height and 9" in diameter at its greatest width. 

The other vessels were of the ordinary Indian pitcher or ohatti type still in 
use. The larger ones measured 7" X 7" and the smallest 6'''x4i^'''. All the articles 
axe made of coarse red earthenware of medium thickness, and much the same 
in quality as that at present in use in this locality. The broken pieces are black 
inside and indifferently baked. 

Vessels and trays similar to those described above have been met with before 
in many parts of Southern and Western ludia, some of which are now in the 
Madras Museum ; but I am not aware that a tomb inecisely of this type has ever 
been unearthed before in India. 

I was fortunate in persuading the owner of the land to present the best 
specimens to the Madras Museum, and the village munsiff kindly undertook to 
see to their safe custody until the Tahsildar could arrange to have them carefully 
packed and despatched. 

Thanks are due to the Hon’ble Sir John Atkinson for having called attention 
to the existence of this unique tomb and for suggesting its inspection by ttiis 
Depaicment. 


A. H. Longhtjrst. 
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FOUR SCULPTURES FROM CHANDIMAU 


* 

T he village of OliarLdimati is situated on. tlie old road from Silao to Giriyek in 
the Biliar Sub-division of tbe Patna District of Bengal, at a distance of about 
three miles from the Giriyek Police Station. A number of very fine Buddhist 
images were found here and removed by Mr. Broadloy to the Bihar Museum, 
whence they were brought to Calcutta in 1896. Sir Alexander Cunningham 
visited the spot in 187l'72, and discovered an image of Buddha dedicated in the 
12th (?) year of Bamapaladeva of Bengal.^ The site seems to have been left 
sevei’ely alone since that date. At least no record has survived of its explora- 
tion. The place simply abounds with Buddhist and Brahminical images and 
fragments. The village is entirely surrounded by arable land, and the only 
apin’oach to it is a cart track across the fields leading from the unmetalled road 
from Giriyek to Bajgir. At the southern extremity of the village a small mound 
is covered with potsherds and broken bricks where throe or lour images, mostly 
Brahminical, have been heaped together under some trees, and about fiv e hundred yards 
from that spot is a large flat mound on which a modern Brahminical shrine has 
been built. The shrine and its yard are full of Buddhist images, which, according to 
the villagers, have been gathered from the neighbourhood for a radius of about two 
miles. Close by, at the foot of another mound, some ten or fifteen images, both 
Buddhistic and Brahminical, were lying about on a plot of grass. The votive 
inscriptions on them and the general style of the sculptures bespoke the tenth or 
eleventh century A.D., as the date of their execution. One medium sized image 
of the Bodhisattva Avalokite4vara, remarkable for its beauty, boro the longest 
votive inscription. (PL LXXIII, 1.) It records the| dedication of the image on the 
30th day of Ashadha of the 42nd year of the reign of Ramapaladeva of Bengal by 
a merchant named Sadhu Saharana, son of the Sadhu Bhadulva, who was originally 
an inhabitant of Bajagriha ; — 

1. Owi Xe dharmmd lietu prabhavd hetu teshdm hy-avada [jf] teshdm {cha) yd 
niroddfid Svarh vddi mahdiraWM'tj.al} (j Sri-mad- Jtdj agriba (J) vinirggateh J/ Utraha 
grdmavasfMtaT}, H Far<mhdpdsaka JParama-mahaj d (jyd) nd \nu-yd'\ ymali jl P' aiiika 

SddJiu. 


1 Cuimingliam, Arch. Survey Rep./ Yol. XI, p. 169. 
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2. Sahara^asya (/*) Sddhtt Bliadulva-sutmya yad-atra punyah jf Tad-bhavat ci=> 
dehary-bpddhydya mdta pita {pitH) purvvamgama (m) Kritvd sahala {satva) 
sdse [r-anutfard] Jf^na-phala-vaptaya itih H Farama’bhaitdrcika 'ParamHvara 
Barcmiaran 

3. [gata] . . [paddnudbyd] fa Mahdrajddhirdja Srlmad—Bamapdladevae 
'pdda-praxiarddhamdna Kalydna vijayardjye samvat 42 AsJiddha dine 30. 

This image has now heen brotight to the Indian Museum. Close by, frag- 
ments of three finely carved pillars of the Gupta period were found in the walls of 
a native house. These pillars were secured for the Indian Museum in October 1911. 
None of them were found in a complete state of preservation. In fact, only one of 
them is even relatively complete, the rest being fragments from comers of pillars. The 
first pillar is the lower half of a large one, square at the base and with an octago- 
nal shaft. (PI. LXXV.) The shafts of these pillars are square from the base up to a 
height of 1' 9". At this height there is on each face of the pillar an oblong panel 
measuring 1' 4" X 10'^, which projected about i" from the side, and contained 
a bas-relief. Over each panel is another semi-circular panel containing ornamental 
figures, such as a J^iriimukha, or a Kiwnarl^ with arabesque work in the inter- 
faces. The shaft over these semi-circular panels was octagonal in section, the 
spandrels above the semi-circular panels being filled up with ornamental foliage. 
On each alternate face of the octagonal portion of the shaft is a lion with one 
head* and two bodies. (PL LXXV.) It is impossible to form any idea of the 
remaining portion of these pillars. When the pillars were removed from the 
walls of the house, no other fragments came to light, and the owner of the house 
did not know whence the pillars had originally come. Two of the pillars bear 
fragmentary inscriptions, in characters of the north-eastern type, in vogue during 
5th oi* 6th centuries A.D. as well as a number of marks known as “ shell-shaped 
characters.” 

Pillar No. I is, on the whole, in a better state of preservation than the others- 
The upper part of it, above the semi-circular panels, is of com'se missing, but three 
out of four of the oblong panels have been almost entirely preserved. Moreover, 
the square portions of the shaft below the oblong panels have escaped damage. 
The bas-reliefs in the oblong panels still remaining on the pillar represent scenes 
from the Mahabharata. Por the purpose of convenience I shall style these panels A, 
B, and O. The entire series of these bas-reliefs on this pillar represented the story 
related in one chapter {Kairdta-parvv ddhydya) of the Vana parwa of the Great 
Epic. The pillar itself is 4' in length, and 1' 3" square at the base. The 
panel bearing the penultimate scene of the chapter is complete, and measmes 1' 4'’' 
by 10". 

The story begins in the second or right half of the panel A. The tree in the 
middle of the bas-relief divides it into two equal parts, of which the first or left 
half contains the last scene, and the right hah the first scene, of the chapter. At the 
request of Tudhishthira, Arjjuna went to see l^akra the lord of the Suras and 
Sankara, the God of Gods.^ 

Arjjuna started alone towards the North with a fine Bow and a Sword with a 

* Mah&bhSr«f», pnblisheii by the Committee of Public Education, Calcutta , 1884, Vol. I,p. 463. V. 1623-1^ 
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golden hilt. The following verses (vs. 1530-1536) contain a description of the 
forest into which Arjjuna entered. He was pleased with the forest and remained 
there performing harsh austerities.^ He wore the bark of trees, used Kuia grass 
as a bed, and was decorated with a staff ^dain.da) and a skin. He ate the dry leaves 
of trees which had fallen. In the first month he ate fruits on every third night ; 
in the second on every sixth ; while in the third month he ate only once in a 
fortnight, and in the fourth month once only. He remained standing with arms 
raised aloft, standing on the top of one toe.^ The right half of bas-relief A re- 
presents Arjjuna during the performance of austerities in the Himalayan forest. 
The single tree in the centre serves to represent the forest as well as to divide the 
j)anel into two different parts. Arjjuna is standing on one leg, holding a rosary 
aloft with both hands. Around him on four sides are four bowls with flames issu- 
ing from them. These indicate that Arjjuna was performing the harshest 
possible austerities, being sm’rouuded by fire in summer and submerged in cold 
water in winter. Afraid of Arjjuna, the great sages approached Mahadeva in a 
body, and told him that “ Partha ® is performing great austerities in the 
Himalayan tracts. He has clouded the four quarters with smoke and is persevering 
in his performance. We do not know’- what he desires. He has troubled us all, so 
please stop him. ” Having heard the words of apjirehension from these great 
sages, ^iva told them that they need not be afraid of Arjjuna. He knew what 
was in Arjjuna’s mind. Arjjuna did not want the Kingdom of heaven, wealth 
or long life. He would do what w^as wanted by Arjjuna.* The sages, delighted with 
^arvva’s ® assurance, went to their respective places. After the departure of the sages 
§iva, with Parvati, dressed as hill-men, Avith thousands of bhutas and females, 
dressed in various costumes, went to the place where Arjjuna wa* performing 
austerities.® At that time a wicked Daitya named Muka was trying to attack 
Arjjuna, in the form of a wild boar. Arjjuna seeing him took up his bow and ai’roAi , 
and addressed him in the following words : “ As you desire to kill me though I have 
done you no hurt, I shall despatch you to the presence of Yaina fir.st. ” Seeing 
that Arjjuna was striking the demon, Mahadeva asked him to foi'bear, saving “I 
desired this animal aforetime but Arjjuna, paying no heed to the words, let 
fly the arrow. At the same time Siva shot an arrow at the boar, and the 
demon died after forsaking his assumed form of the boar and showing his real 
one. Arjjuna then saw ^iva attended by women and addressed him as follows ; — 
“ Who are you, roaming in this forest surrounded with females. Are you not 
afraid of this dense forest ? And why did you strike the boar which was my 
due. The boar came here to kill me and what you have performed to-day is 
against the rules of the chase. So, O hillman, I shall relieve thee of thy life to- 
day.” The Kirata only laughed on hearing this, and said: “We live in 
this forest and are not afraid of it. But why do you live here, and why do you roam 
about alone in this lonely forest ?” Arjjuna replied “ I live here in the protection of 
the Qdndlva (iOMi) and Ndrdcha (arrow). This demon came to slay me in the 
guise of an animal.” The Kirata then accused Arjjuna of taking his prey. “ I 

‘ Y. 1536-37. ’ V 1538-154:1. ’ t.e., Aii3ana. 

4 Vs. 1543-49, ' Anothei name of Siva. * 1550-67. 
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Tvas chasing this animal ; it was killed by my arrow ; this was the object of my chase, 
and it is my prey ; you take my prey and at the same time accuse me of taking 
youcs. I shall shortly relieve yon of your life. ” Arjjuna became enraged uxoon 
hearing his words, and began to shoot, ^iva caught the arrows with his 
hands. At this Arjjuna became astonished and praised him saying “ Who art 
thouPDeva, Taksha, Budra, Sura or Asura? Only the holder of the Pin aka bow 
can withstand the nardohas shot from my bow. I shall end your career very 
shortly with this ndrdGlia,'^ Arjjuna began to shoot fast, but all his arrows were 
caught by Siva. Then arrows fell short in Arjjuna’s quiver, and he became afraid. 
He thought of Agni (Fire) who had given him a quiver in which arrows shall 
never end {aJcshaya He began to think “Who is this man who catches 

all arrows that I shoot ? What shall 1 do with the bow when I have no arrows ? I 
shall slay him with the bow.*’ But tbe bow was also taken away from him. He 
attacked the supposed Kirata with his sword but the sword broke.^ 

At the extreme right of bas-relief A is the head-less figm’e of a male standing 
in front of Arjjuna, wearing a loin cloth {dhoti) and another piece of cloth on his 
breast (uttarlya). This may be the God Siva dressed as a Kirata, Unfortunately, 
the representation of the story up to the time of the fight is lost. The slaying of 
the boar and the fight with arrows was most probably represented in the next 
panel which is entirely missing. The bas-relief in the panel B (PI. LXXIII, 3) 
represents the fight between Siva and Arjjuna, first with the bow or sword, and 
afterwards with fists. About one-third of the bas-relief on this panel has been broken. 
On the extreme left we have two pairs of hiiman feet. One pair probably belongs to 
Siva but I am not able to assign any reason for the presence of the second pair. In 
the centre is a figure rushing towards the left. This is Arjjuna hurrying forth 
to strike with the bow or sword. The object) in his hand is curved. 

After losing his sword Arjjuna began to throw stones and fight with trees, but 
Siva caught all these missiles. Failing in all these attempts, Arjjuna took to his fists. 
Siva and Arjjuna fought for some time. Then at last Arjjuna bruised and sense- 
less fell in a heaj).^ The last scene is to be found on the right side of the panel B 
where an emaciated figure is wrestling with a full fleshed man. The full fleshed 
man evidently is Siva as the Kirata, and the emaciated figure represents Arjjuna. 
Siva is holding the left arm of Arjjuna with his right, while his left hand has 
grasj)ed the latter round the neck and is drawing him on to the breast, most pro- 
bably to x)ress his breath out of his body — a trick often practised by modern wrest- 
lers in India. 

Arjjuna was on his feet in a moment. He made an earthen altar and began 
to worship Siva. But the garlands with which he worshipped the emblem flew to 
the head of the Kirata. Arjjuna then came to understand who his assailant was 
and fell at his feet. Bhava was pleased.® This scene is represented in the 
bas-relief on panel C. On the extreme left of the scene a man is kneeling in 
front of a fom'-armed male. The kneeling figure evidently stands for Arjjuna 
and the four-armed figure is §iva. In the text we find §iva saying to Arjjuna 


' V. 1658-1603. 


* Y. 1604-1613. 


s V. 1614-17. 
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“You were formerly a Great Sage; so I give you (fresh) eyes DivyacJiaJcshu- 

shl). Behold me.” The four hands indicate that ^iva had laid aside the form of the 
Kirata and was showing his divine form to Arjjuna. The objects in the hands of 
Siva are not discernible, ^iva then showed the forms of his consort Parvati and 
himself.® The scene is to be found in the right half of the bas-relief on panel 
C. ^iva and Parvati are seated on some roehs which represent the Himalayas, 
diva’s right hand is extended in the posture of benediction, while the left rests on 
Parvafi’s shoulder. There is no doubt about the identity of the figure. The rest of 
the vei'ses in the chapter go on to describe the dialogue between §iva and Arjjuna. 
In the end Arjjuna obtains his desired weapons and §iva goes away.® The Lokapalas 
and the Gods come to Ai-j juna and enrich his store of weapons by giving away 
their sjDeoial ones.^ The left half of the bas-relief on panel A contains the opening 
scene of the Indra^lok-ahhigamana ^arwa. When the Hokapalas had departed, 
Arjjuna thought of Lord Indra for his chariot. As he was thinking, MS-tuli, the 
divine charioteer, appeared on the scene with Indra’s chariot.® The left half of the 
bas-relief A shows Arjjuna in the car of Indra being driven towards the land of 
the Gods. The length of panel A is 1' 2^", of B and C, 1' I." 

The semi-circular panel above the oblong panels A and B contain fine lion’s 
heads with their front paws and arabesque designs in the interspaces. The semi- 
circular panel above the oblong panel 0 contains a female Kinnari surrounded 
by arabesque work. On the square face of the pillars below the panel A are a 
number of so-called shell-shaped characters, and, below B, a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion, consisting of a single n ord in characters of the oth or the 6th cejitury A D. — 
dtharasya 

and to the left : — 

Srl-ma 

The square face below panel B is plain. 

Only one corner of the second pillar is extant. It is the highest of all three and 
shows the double bodied lion at the corner almost fully. One face bears half of a 
panel measuring 8^'' in length and containing a bas-relief, uhich repi-esents a 
female figure kneeling on the back of a Makara, udth hands clasped in adoration. 
It is evidently meant to represent Ganga, whose vehicle is the ^Nlakara. A male 
attendant holds a parasol over her head. A peacock flies overhead -with a garland, 
while traces of a man’s hand and rocks are discernible on the extreme loft. The 
right corner of the bas-relief is also damaged. The fragment of a semi-circular 
panel contains the figure of a Kinnan and arabesque work. Most probably the 
original design consisted of a Kinnara and a Kinnari facing each other in the 
centre and arabesque work in the inter-spaces. Below the j)anel on the square face 
of the pillar are some stray letters. To left, one above another are three letters : — 
Ba, Na, Pm, 

and to the right a single one : bhu. 

On the adjoining face of the pillar which we designate B, we find ^iva and 
Parvati seated on some rooks. The male figure is §iva. A female kneels in front 


> F. 1630, p. 468. 
* T. 1665-1716. 


» Y.1633. 

» V. 1714-15. 


3 V. 1635-1660. 
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of the pair, holding a bowl aloft with her left hand while the right rests on the 
ground, Siva is pointing down with one finger of his right hand, while 
the left is engaged in holding up his consort’s chin. Another female attendant, 
dressed in a close fitting robe, is carrying a child, perhaps Earttikeya, and is look- 
ing at the divine pair. The scene may have some connection with the story of the 
birth of Karttikeya. The fragment of the semi-ciioular panel above contains the 
head and a fore-paw of a horned lion, and arabesque scrolls. The length of the 
panel is 9^ " . 

The third pillar is also a fragment from one corner. It is broad at the base and 
narrow at the top j consequently a very small portion only of the two bas-reliefs has 
been preserved. The panel on one of the faces of this pillar contains almost one 
half of a bas-relief, representing a male seated on rocks, with snakes issuing from 
masses of matted hair. He is staring sternly towards his left. To his right, a girl (?) 
is kneeling at the foot of the rocks while two males are standing with hands 
clasped in adoration {Kfita<^jaliputa). If the kneeling figure be a female, then 
the scene may be taken to represent the burning of Madana (Madana-bhasma). 
Madana, the God of Hove, shot his five arrows at Mahadeva when Gauri, the 
daughter of Himalaya, was worshipping him, and the former was burnt by the 
flame ‘1 which issued from the eyes of Siva. This formed the prelude to the birth 
of the War-God. The length of this panel is 9'''. Below the panel on the face 
of the square portion is an inscription in acute angled characters of the 6th or 7th 
century A.H. : — 

(?) de («?).... 

The panel on the adjoining face of the pillar contains a very small fragment 
of a bas-relief representing a dwarf lying on the ground, while another is capering by 
his side or running away from him. The length of this panel is 7". 

The miscellaneous inscriptions on these pillars help to fix their dates. If these 
were carved by vandal pilgrims in the fifth or sixth centuries A.D., then the work 
must be assigned to the dith or 6th century. The fine workmanship indicates 
clearly that the carving belongs to the early Gupta period. 


B. D. Baneeji. 
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T he names of two new independent Kings of Bengal have been recently 
brouglit to light by the d.iscovery of three silver coins in the Maldah and Khulna 
districts of the Presidency of Bengal. In January, 1911, two old coins were shown 
to me by the late Babu Bjadhesli Chandra Sett, B.L., a pleader of Maldah. They 
were made of silver and bore legends in Bengali Characters on both sides, — a fact 
which succeeded in rousing considerable local interest in them. 

According to Kadhesh Babu, the coins were discovered in a field about four miles 
from the celebrated Adina Masjid at Pandua in the Maldah Distract. The coins 
were also examined by Pundit Rajani Kanta Chakrabartti of Maldah, Babu Akshoy 
Kumar Maitreya, B.L., of Rajshahi, and several other gentlemen in my presence. 
Subsequently, Kadhesh Babu published an article on these coins in the Kuncrpur 
Bi'anch of Banglya Sahifya Parish at Patrikd with two indifferent photographs. 
Immediately before his death in August, 1911, Kadesh Babu came to Calcutta for 
treatment, and at that time I learnt from Babu Byomkesh Mustafi, one of the Assis- 
tant Secretaries of the Banglya SdMtya Parish ad, that the coins were intended as a 
present to the newly formed Museum of the Sdhitya Parishad. Kadhesh Babu died 
very suddenly on the 26th of August, 1911, before he could carry out his intention of 
jJresenting these two coins to the Banglya Sdhitya Parishad. Subsequently, I matle 
two distinct attempts to get the coins for examination through Prof. Benoy Ktunar 
Sarkar, M.A., of the Bengal National Council of Education, and Babu Bepin 
Chandra Ghose, B.L., Pleader of Maldah, but without success. Consequently, I have 
been obliged to rely on the photographs published by Kadhesh Babu for the follow- 
ing description of the coins. The drawing.^ accompanying this article have been 
prepared from the photographs published by Kadhesh Babu in the Journal of the 
Kungpur Branch of the Banglya Sdhitya Parishad. The third coin was discovered 
by a M ubfl,mnr>flrfl a,Ti while digging the ground in the village of Basudebpur in the 
District of Khulna. Later on it was secured by Babu Jnanendra Nath Koy of the 
same village, who made it over to Prof. Satish Chandra Mitra of the Daulatpur 
Hindu Academy in the Khulna District. I received the coin from Prof. Mitra, 
who has expressed his intention to present it to the Museum of the Bcmglya Sdhitya 
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Farishad. All three of these coins are made of silver and round in shape. The 
types are dose copies of the coins of the independent Sultans of Bengal. 

The first two coins were found by a farmer in a field four miles from the Adina 
Masjid at PSflidua, who sold them to a gold-smith in Old Maldah bazar. They were 
secured for Badbpiah Babu by Babu Kridina Chandra Agarwalla, Manager of the 
“ Gaudadiifa ” of Mald ah . The following description of these two coins is based on 
notes taken by me during the actual examination of the coins in January, 1911, and 
Kadhesh Baku’s description : — 

(1) ^n-man-Mahendi'adeva—vowoA silver coin, 170 grains, diam. 3^ " 

Obverse : — In scallopped circle (1) Srl-irl-ma- 

(2) mnaliendra- 

(3) devasya, 

Keverse : — In square in circle (1) ^ri-chm}di 

( 2 ) cJiarav-orpa- 

(3) rdyana. 

Margin : — In segment of circle above square ^ahdvdd ; to left of square, 336 / 
below square, Fdndu ; to right of square, Nagara, 

B,adhesh Babu read the date as “ 336 ” and tho latter half of the marginal 
legend as Fdndanagara. He also took considerable pains to prove that the coin 
was actually minted in §aka year 336, i.e , 4iidi A.D. 

(2) Sri‘I>annJamarddcmadevci — ^round silver coin, 167 grains, diam. 3f ". 

Obverse : — In circle with arabesque border (1) Srl-^/% Fa- 

(2) nujamaj'dda- 

(3) nadeva. 

Beverse : — In square in circle (1) Srl-ohatidl 

(2) charana-ga- 

(3) 1 dyana. 

Margin : — In segment of circle above square, Fan^u, to left of square 
Nagara ; below square, SaJedvda ; and to right of square, 339. 

Badhesh Babu read the date as '‘239," and tried his best to prove that the coin 
was minted in 239 i.e., 317 A.B.^ 

In type and weight these two coins resemble the silver coinage of the indepen- 
dent Sultans of Bengal and present no new features, exce^Dt that they are written 
in Bengali characters. The fact that they were written in Bengali character® 
proved conclusively that they could not have been minted in 239 and 336 as 
surmised by Badhesh Babu, but oven then I could not undertake to restore the 
original legends at that time, as both the coins were unique. There was very little 
doubt about the fact that the dates on both coins consisted of four figures 
instead of three, and that the true date of these coins lay in the 16th century 
A.D. instead of the 3rd and the ith. The missing link in the chain of evidence 
was supplied by the discovery of the third coin, which is in a fair state of 
preservation : — 

(3) Fanujamarddanadeva — around silver coin, 1 60 grains, diam. 8^". 


^ Rungjpur Sahxtya I^arishat Fatrtkd, Y, P II, p 7a 
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Obyerse : — In double hexagon (1) ^rl^irl-Da- 

(2) nujamardda- 

(3) nadeva. 

Bererse : — Scallopped circle in plain circle (1) Srl-chaiidi 

(2) charaita-pa- 

(3) rdyaV’Ct- 

Margin : — ^akdvda " 1339 ” Qhandradi^pa. 

The importance of these three coins lies in the fact that they bring out the 
names of two independent Kings of Bengal and that of two new mints, viz., 
nagara and Chmdradvzpa. Badhesh Babu had tried to proye that Pay-dunagara 
is the same as Pandua or modern Pdrud, a station on the Katihar-Godagari Section 
of the Eastern Bengal State Bailway. In support of this he cited Cunningham, who 
has recorded a tradition that Pandua was also known as Pdndavd. The proximity 
of the find-spot of these coins to the modern village and ancient ruins of Pandua has 
much to speak in favour of this identification. The other mint Chandradvipa is 
certainly the Chandradvipa, also called BaklS, the Baeola of early European travel- 
lers and the Bogla of the Ain,® which is the name of a parganah in the Backerganj 
District of Bengal. 

We learn from these three coins that a king named Mahendradeva was reign- 
ing at Pdndunagara in Bengal in §. 1336=3414-15 A.D. Three years later we 
find that another king named Danujamarddanadeva was reigning in the same place 
(S. 1339=1417-18 A.D.) Pandunagara is most probably the Pandua of modern 
maps and the Piruzabad of Muhammadan history. In the very same year we find 
that Chandradvipa was included in the kingdom of Danujamarddanadeva The 
status of these kings was much higher than that of the rebel zamindars of Bengal 
such as Pratdpadityardya of Jessore, SUardmardya of Bhushna, and Chdndvdya 
and Keddrardya of Eastern Bengal. These two kings were powerful enough to 
issue a coinage of their own, and in the year 1417 their kingdom extended from 
Pandua in North Bengal to Chandradvipa on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. In 
1414 A.D. we find that a king named Shihab-uddin BayazicI Shah was nominal 
ruler of Bengal. The cabinet of the Indian Museum contains four silver coins of 
this king, three of which were issued from the mint of Eiruzabacl in the year 816-17 
A. H. =1413-14 A.D. We know nothing about the relations of these Sultans 
with the House of Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah. Prof. Blochman identified him 
with kiTig Shams-uddin, son of Saif-uddSn Hamza Shah® : but in his Catalogue of 
Goins in the Indian Museum, Mr. H. N. Wright correctly places Shihab-uddin 
Bayazid Shah as a successor of Shams-uddin. The dates given in the Eiyaz-us- 
Salatin are slightly earlier than those found in the coins of these kings. Eor 
example, we find that Shams-uddin Iliyas Shah died in 786 A. H., but we find that 
coins are issued by Ghiyaa-uddin Azam Shah in 799. Similarly, we find that Shams- 
uddin, son of Hamza Shah, died in 788 A. H. At the time when the silver coin of 
Mahendradeva of the Pandunagara mint was issued, we find that Shihab-uddin 

^ a his side of the coin beais two chisel marks. 

^ Jarett’s Ain^i^Ahhari^ Vul. II, p. 134. 

A. S. B, lP73,Pfc.'II, p, 263. 
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Bayazid Shah was in possession of Piruzahad or Pandua. The cabinet of the 
Indian Museum contains three coins of this king, issued in the years 816 and 817 H 
from the mint at Piruzabad. In subsequent years we find that Jalaluddln Muham- 
mad Shah, alias Jadu, the son of RajaKans, was in possession of the mint at Piruza- 
hsd. The only solution of this dilemma is that either the identification of Piruza- 
bad with Pandua is uncertain, or that Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, though dis- 
possessed of Paijdua, still continued to issue coins from other places in the name of 
the mint of Piruzabad. The latter suggestion has probability in its favour* The 
cabinet of the Indian Museum contains silver coins of this Id-ng issued from the 
mint of Piruzabad in 818, 819, 822, 823, 824, 828 and 834 ; so we find that in the 
Saka year 1339, when the Ohandradvipa and Pandunagara mint coins of Danuja- 
marddanadeva were issued, the Muhammadan King of Bengal also issued coins in 
the name of the same mint, that is, Piruzabad, Pandua or Pandunagara. 

The Chandradvlpa mint on the coins of Danujamarddanadeva is significant, 
because an old family of landholders, who had held the parganah of Ohandradvipa 
from time out of mind, later on known as the Sarkar of Bakla, claimed to have been 
descended from this Prince. The genealogical tables of the castes in Bengal are for 
the most part unreliable and at present I am not in a position to discuss the validity 
of the claim. 


B. I). Banbrji. 



AGE OF RAJENDRA-CHOLA I. AND HIS 
CONQUESTS; (A. D. 1012 — 42). 




O HOLA Mags like Paraataka I.' and Bajaraja 1.=* consolidated their territories and 
thus established their claim for greatness. Pajendra-Chola had larger opportu- 
nities of improving the position in which he found the Ohoja dominions. The object 
of this article is to show that Rajendra-Choja also called Gangaiko^ida-Ohola, Mudi- 
gonda-OhoJa, Madhurantaka, Uttama-Ohola and Vikrama-Chola,® actually left the 
Ohoja empire in a much more improved state when he died. 

Rajaraja’s conquests were Vehgai-nSdu, Gahga-padi, NiRamba-padi, Tadigai- 
padi, Kollam, Kalihgam and Ilam (Ceylon) and the seven and a h.a,l£ la Jcshas of 
Irattapadi. What is meant by the conquest of Vehgai-nadu is not quite clear, I 
have suggested elsewhere that Rajaraja simply put a stop to the interregnum in that 
country by placing ^aktivarman on the throne.^ Ganga-padi, Nulamba-joadi and 
Tadigai-padi are believed to be in Mysore, Kollam is on the west coast ; liam is 
Ceylon and the seven and a half lakahas of Irattapadi are meant to denote the West- 
ern Chalukya empire. As I'egards Kalinga we are not told what actually took place. 
In the Choja pillar on the Mahendragiri mountain, we are informed that a general of 
Rajendra-Chola (named in Tamil, Rajendra^ola-Ppallavaraiyag Rajarajamarayan)® 
overcame the Kuluta king named Vimaladitya and set up a pillar of victory. Thus 

the V imaladitya who was overcome by the Ch5la general was only a Kuluta chief 

not an Eastern Chalukya or Kalihga, as hitherto supposed. The theory that the 
Chola king Rajendra-Chola I. took the Eastern Chalukya Vimaladitya prisoner, to 

^ See my paper on the ‘ GrSmam insoriptiou of Parantaka A, S, E. for 1905-6, pp, 171 to 184 and on ^ Two Ut- 
taramallsr insoiiptions ;* A, J3* -ff. for 1904-6, pp, 131 to 145. 

® Madras Christian College Magazine for December 1894 and Septembei 1896. 

® Tlio last three of these surnames are taken from Lis unpublished Tiiuvalanga^u plates. Foi another surname 
Papdlta-Oho^, see below, p. 176. 

^ !E>p, Ind^ VoL Yl, p. 349. 

® No. 397 of the Madras Epigraphieal Collection for 1896, The Sanskyit insoiiption (No. 396 of the same collec- 
tion) appears to give the name of the general as Dattakara. 
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the Oliola country is no longer tenable.^ Vimaladitya ^ must have gone to the 
Chola country on an altogether different mission. 

Notv let us go on with Rajendra-Ohola’s conquests. B-ajaraja had to recruit an 
army, while Bajendra- Chola inherited “the great warlike army” whose services are 
referred to in every inscription. The first conquests of Bajendra-Ohola were 
I4aiturai-nadu, Vanavasi, Kollqipakke and the camp of Mannai, all of which are 
included in the Mysore State,— Vanavasi being situated in the Bombay Presidency 
almost on the border of the Shimoga district. Perhaps Bajendra-Ohola had to quell 
some local rebellions here. Next follows his disposal of Pandyas and Ceylon. Baja- 
raja’s conquest of Ceylon must have been complete as we have a Tamil inscription of 
the king in that island.® Besides, Bajaraja had ordered three or four villages in 
Ceylon to supply some of the requirements of the Tanjore temple.'* Kajendra-Ohola 
had only to guard against Ceylon becoming turbulent. With the Pandyas who were 
the hereditary enemies of the Cholas, Ba^endra had to adopt a definite policy. And 
t his he seems to have attempted by starting the title Choja-Pandya and conferring it 
on his son who was to be the viceroy of the Pandya country.® 

The Mahavamia gives us a connected account of what happened in Ceylon about 
the end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh. During the reign of 
Dappula V. (A. D. 940-62) king Pandu, because he feared the Ohojians, left his country 
and got into a ship and landed at Mahatittha. The king of Ceylon was disposed to 
help the Pandu but a fiercer strife arose among the princes of the island to the great 
misfortune of Pandu. Consequently the Pandu left his crown and other apparel and 
went to Kerala. During the reign of the Singhalese king Ddaya III (A. D. 964- 
72) the ChOja king attempted to regain the whole country once held by the Pandu 
and sent emissarries to obtain the crown and the rest of the apparel that the king 
of Pandu left there when he fled.® But this attempt did not meet with eventual 
success and the crown and the apparel remained in Ceylon. In A. D. 1036 there 
was a Chola invasion, when the Ohojas “ took the queen with all the jewels and 
ornaments and the crown that was the inheritance of kings and the priceless dia- 
mond bracelet that was a gift of the gods, and the sword that could not be broken 
and the sacred forehead band.” Inscriptions of Bajendra-Choja refer also to “the 
crown of the king of llam (Ceylon) who came to close quarters in fighting; the ex- 

^ Iq tlie Annual Eeport on Epigraphy for 1895-6, paragraph 22, w© are told that Rajendra-Choja having defeated 
(hie hrother-in-law) Yimaladitya set up a pillar of victory on the Mahendra mountain. It is not clear when the 
war between Yimaladitya and Eaiendi-a-Chola was fought. In the historical introductions of Eajendra-Chola, the 
conquest of Yehgi is not mentioned at all ; but in later records of the king’s reign where the introduction becomes 
abbreviated into Purvadeiamum G-angainfum Ki^dramum hoi^a^ PUrvadesa is identified with Yengl, If 
Yfihgl had been conquered by Rajaraja and order had been restored by him in that province, what is the necessity 
for another war ? Yimalsditya’s queen was the Chola princess Kundava-Mahadevi and her father was the Choja king 
Ko-Raiakesaiivarman alias Srl-Rajarajadeva I. The accession of RSjendra-Chola took place between the 27th March 
and 7th July A. D. 1012 while the accession of Yimaladitya took place on Thursday, the 10th May A* D. 1011. The 
identity of PUTvadega with the Yengl country is easily established from the earlier inscriptions of Kulottufiga's 'reign. 
In all probability Rsjgndi’a-Choja and Yimaladitya began life as friends and perhaps it was latterly, if at all that they 
became enemies. 

The Knluta Yimaladitya was probably called after the Eastern Chalukya king of the same name* 

® Madras Epigraphical Report for 1910, p. 9, paragi'aph 8. 

^ Go7ii7k-Jnd% Inscrs* Yol. II, part lY, pp. 427-8. 

® Madras Epigraphical Report for 1906, p. 68, paragraph 17. 

® Chapter LIIT, pp, 81 to 81, 

Ibid, LY, p. 90. 
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ceeding beautiful crowu of tbe queeu of tliat (kiug) ; the beautiful crowu and the 
pearl-necklace of Indra, wMob tbe king of the South had previously deposited with 
that (king of Ixam).” ^ Some of the statements of the Mahdvctmsa are thus confirmed 
by the records of E,ajendra-Ch6la and must, therefore^ refer to his campaign against 
Ceylon. But while according to the JlahdvamSa these events took place in A. D. 
1036, Tamil inscriptions show that they must have happened before 1017.® 

The Kerala country is next mentioned as having been conquered by him and 
with it the island of Sandimattivu. The latter is apparently the name given to the 
tract of land in KSrala reclaimed by Para^urama. The seven and a half lahshas of 
Irattapadi had already been conquered by Eajaraja. But all the same it was 
necessary for the son to reconquer it. If Rajendra-OhOla’s conquests had stopped 
with the taking of the seven and a half lakshas of Irattapadi he would have followed 
mostly in the footsteps of his father and no originality could be claimed for him. But 
he was apparently a man with a powerful imagination. He must have had unbound- 
ed confidence in his ' great and warlike army ’ and his trusted generals and wanted to 
go out of the beaten track. He undertook an expedition against the North. As the 
sacred waters of the Ganges are stated to have been conquered or obtained with the 
help of ‘ the great and warlike army ’ the most important object of the exiDedition 
might have been to fetch the Ganges’ water on a very large scale. 

Prom the Tiruvalangadu plates it appears certain that Bajendra-Ghola did not 
accompany the expedition against Northern India himself. It was in charge of a 
commander {davidamtha). The expedition was more in the nature of a pilgrimage® 
to the Ganges and the instructions to the general were apparently to fight against 
those who showed themselves unfiiendly either to the Ohojas or to their expedition. 
The reason for the Choja army advancing against N orthern India is thus set forth in 
the Tiruvalaugadu plates ; — 

ttct: w . i 

trr«rf4rg n 

I 

II 

Bajendra-Ohola made fun of Bhagiratha who brought down the Ganges to the earth 
as the result of his penance. The light of the solar race wished to purify his own 
country with the water of the Ganges. Of the kings who dwell near the banks of 
the river those who showed themselves unfriendly had to be overcome. A very 
serious difBLculty here which requires explanation is how a single Chola general could 
have conquered such a large extent of territory. Almost the whole of his oonqiiest 
of Northern India must have taken place in A. D. 1023. It comprised . (1) IJttira- 
lAdam (North Berar), (2) Mahipala, (3) Govindachandra of VangSladela (4) Eana- 
4ura of Takkana-Ladam, (5) Dandabhukti ^ and the defeat of Dharmapala in a hot 




» SouU-Ind. Inscrs , Vol. II, Pait IV, p. 403. 

* [In Ms aaticle entitled “ Contiitntions to Singhalese Chionology ” (J. B. A. S. foi July 1913), Piofessor 
Hultzscli has discovered an etioi of 23 yeais in the tiaditional figmes gi^eu for the Singhalese soveieigns in 
Ml. Wijesimha's Translation of the MaMvaih^a, Pait II, pp. XVII to XXVIII.— H. K. S.] 


* See "below p. 176. 

* Dandabtulsti as a province 
JSp. Xnd. Vol. IX, p. 322. 


snboidinate to the Gauda king Esmapala is mentioned in the EamapaZacha7 tta ; 
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battle, (6) Ko^alai-nadu where Brahmajaas assembled, (7) Odda-vishaya, difficult 
of apj)roach, (8) Adinagar, (9) capture of Indraratha of the old race of the moon, 
(10) PaSchappalli and the good Ma^uni-de^am, (11) ^akkarakottam, (12) Madura- 
Tnfl.ri<j».1fl,Tn and (13) Namauaikkonam. 

Again, it is difficult to imagine how all this tract of country was oyercome in. 
about a year by the Ohoja army. There is also the further difficulty of bringing all 
the subdued kings together to the South. These latter must have actually carried the 
water of the Ganges &om somewhere near Allahabad, if the superstitions that now 
prevail were also current during the eleventh century A. D. In tbia connection we 
cannot afford to ignore the beginning of the Gahadavala inscription at Gahgaiko^da- 
ch6laj>uram, the Choia capital, quoted in the sequel. As we cannot imagine that all 
Northern India was conquered by Bajendra-Chola’s general in about a year the only 
reasonable alternative seems to be that a few previously chosen tracts of country were 
actually invaded and if the inhabitants offered any resistance a regular war was gone 
through. The names of the remaining territorial divisions with their rulers were 
ascertained and included in the list of kings overcome. I am only making a sugges- 
tion here and what actually took j)lace might be altogether different. 

The exact course which these roving pilgrims followed in Northern India cannot 
be easily traced at present. For instance Ha^uni is a purely Tamil name and could 
not be applied to any part of North India. It is a translation of Naga-de^a or some 
equivalent of that name.^ Odda-vishaya is the name of Orissa and Ko^alai-nadu is 
probably Southern Ko^ala. Banaiura ruled over Takka 3 aa-Lada, i.e., Dakshitm- 
Virata or Southern Berar, while Govindachandra was the ruler of Vahgala-de^a, 
the Bengal country. Mahipala whom the Ohojas deprived of his elephants and 
women is identified by Professor Kielhom with the Pala king MaMpala I. The last 
items of conquest are Uttara-Ladam, i.e., Uttara- Virata or Northern Berar and the 
Gahga, le., the river Ganges. The Ohola Tamil inscriptions refer to “ Vahgaja-de§a 
where the rain- wind never stopped, (and from which) Govindachandra fled having 
descended (from his) male elephant.” I do not find anything to substantiate the 
existence of this Govindachandra. Govindachandra of the Gahadavala family came 
to reign nearly a century later. 


The sole cause of the Ohoja invasion of Northern India as already stated, was 
to take the purifying water of the Ganges to the Choia capital. Consequently they 
must have made friends with those kings who were reigning near Benares and 
Allahabad. And we find an inscription of Mahipala at Sarnath with the date 
Samvat 1083= A. B. 1026. This may be regarded as the time when the Ohola influence 
was established at Kanauj. This influence seems to have been kept up even in the 
succeeding reigns. During the reign of Bajakesarivarman Bajadhirajadeva, the title 
“ protector of the peoiale of EIat}ij.akuchchi ” had been bestowed by the king on one of 
his royal relatives.^ This shows that the relation between Kaijpakuohohi (Kanaui) 
and the ChOJas remained as close as in the previous reign. In the succeeding reigns 
of ChOja kings too, I have no doubt that the memory of this relationship was cherished 


Nagavamsi kings ? 


1 Could this be a lefeienee to the Bastar eomitry wMoh was ruled over by the MSo-a or the 
That it is meutioned with gakkaial6t{am (identified with Chakiahuta in Bastar) is significant 

also oonfeired a siniilax title on one of his relatives ; 
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with great care. During tliis interval, perhaps several visits and revisits (or return 
visits) tnust have been exchanged between Gangaikondacholapnram and Kanauj. 
At the former place is an inscription of KulQttunga I. dated in A. D. 1110-11. 
After the regnal year of the king, is the following : — 


^ f^5r: ii 

antriRfi ii 

?RT5rrf%T5Riw^ 


Here the inscription stops abruptly. The passage quoted is a copy of a portion 
of the introduction in the copper-plates of the Gahadavala Icing Govindachandra 
of Kanauj.^ lhat the Gahadavala fainily-_p 7 ’asa 5 ^'j is put in after the name of the 
Ohola king Kulottuhga I. shows clearly that ihe Oholas were to be looked upon 
as overlords. 

The conquest of Kataha (or Kidaram in Tamil) is another very bold stroke on 
the part of Rajendra-Ohola I, His father Rajaraja had allowed Maravijaydttunga- 
varman, son of Ohudamanivarman to build a Buddhist vihdra at Negapatam. The 
former (Maravijayottungavarman) is described as Sailendra-vam§a-8ambhiita, l§rl- 
vishay-ddhipati and Katdh-ddhipatyam-dtammi.^ The king of Kataha with whom 
Eajendra-Chola was fighting was Sangramavijayoltungavarman. We are not told 
what the causes were which altered the relationship of the Cholas to tins feudatory 
family. The claim of the family to belong to the l§ailendra-van>4a, might connect 
them with some part of Orissa.® 

The foundation of the city of Gangaikondacholapnram in the old Trichiuopoly 
district, is generally ascribed to Bajendra-Chola, also called Gangaikonda-Chola. 
There is also a tradition that the temple Gangaikondaohold^varam is older than the 
Eajarajelvara temple at Tanjore. In the first place the records of none of the 
early kings is found on the temple wall. In fact not a single inscription has as 
yet been found mentioning the town, either before the 6th year of Eajendra- 
Ohoja under the form Mudigondacholapuram or before the 19th year under the 
designation (S-angaikondacholapuram. It seems to be apparent that the original name 
of the town was IMudigondachoiapuram and was subsequently altered into Gangai- 
kondachojapuram. It was for over a 100 years the capital of the Oholas. The 
place is frequently referred to in inscriptions, being sometimes called Gangapuri and 
at other times Gangakunda. Its great Saivite temple is deservedly famous. It ba fa 


‘ The oonneofcion of Govindachandia with the South is ebtahlished by the Sirnath insiription of Kumaiadevi {JSjp, 
Ind.i Vol IX), wheie it is stated that this queen was the daughtei of a chief of Fithi {t e , Pithapuiam). 

® See the Leyden Plates published in Vol IV of the Aiobssologioal Survey of India, ^p. 307, text-hue 80 f. 

* The Buguda plates of M^dhavavaiman state tbafe this chief was a membei of the Sailavamsa Bud was ruling from 
Kaisgdda somewheie in the Gan jam distiict 
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been seriously doubted wh.etber the temple was built by Bajendra-Ohola or by his 
father, the great Bajaraja I. Its plan and design are similar to those of the magnifi- 
cent temple at Tanjore, though it is not as large. It is stated at the end of the 
Tiruvalangadu dilates that the Ohoja king was living at Mudigondacholapuram. 

Pandita-Ohoia was another siurname of Bsjendra. The Kalingattu^Parani calls 
Kulottuhga’s adoptive father Bajendra-Chbja 1., as Pandita-Chola.^ A regiment of 
archers in Tanjore attached to the temple of Bajarajeivara were known as Pavidita- 
Olibla-terinda-vUligal, ‘ the chosen archers of Pandita-Ohoja,’ evidently after this 
surname of Bajendra-Choia. What could have been the cause for the king assuming 
such a surname is not quite clear. It shows, at any rate, that Bajendra must have 
himself been a scholar (pa'^dita) in Sanskrit, or taken deep interest in its progress, 
to deserve such an appellation. The VlrasbUyam of Buddhamitra who was a con- 
temporary of one of Kajendra-Ohoia’s successors, Virarajendra I. quotes the well- 
known historical introduction twu mannit etc., found at the beginning of Baiendra- 
Ohoja’s inscriptions, in illustration of one of the metres and introduces into Tamil 
grammar, perhaps for the first time, terms like pala-ner-chchamasam which is a clear 
translation of the Sanskrit bahuvrlhi-aamasa. This indicates an advanced stage of 
Aryan element in the progress of Tamil language and must be accounted for to a 
certain degree, to the influence which the Northern expedition of Bajendra-Choja (or 
of his general), exercised upon himself and his subjects. The several northern kings 
who carried the water of the Ganges to purify his country and their connection 
with the South for some generations after, could not but have affected even the 
language of the people. There is reason to believe also that Saivism which largely 
flourished in the time of Bajendra-Ghola was due to his intimate connection with 
the North. In Triloch ana^ivacharya’s SiddhantasdravaU, in the commentary on 
verse 9 of the JSIriydpdda, we are told ; — 

?r?T ii 

wesrr i 

The Ch6la king Bajendra-Ohola went for a bath in the Ganges, saw the best of 
^aivas there and brought them with him to settle in his own country, in Kanobi and 
throughout the Ohola land. This statement confirms also the suggestion made above 
that Bajendra-Ohola’s expedition to the North was purely in the nature of a 
pilgrimage. 


V. Venkatya. 


^ South^Ind, Jifiscrs., Vol. III., Part II, p, j27. 



THE THIRD VIJAYANAGARA DYNASTY ; 
ITS VICEROYS AND MINISTERS. 

» 


T his dynasty of Vijayanagara kings to -wliich the alternative name Karnata 
is frequently applied in modern epigraj)hical literature, includes in it 
potentates who strived — and perhaps strived successfully — to maintain with unabated 
energy the empire which was started nearly two and a half centuries ago by the 
adventurous brothers Harihara I and Bukka I and which, subsequently, was em- 
bellished by powerful and enlightened monarchs such as Harihara II, Devaraya I, 
Hevaraya II, Harasimha, Kyishnaraya and Achyuta. For over one century, practi- 
cally from the time of Sada4iva almost down to the British settlement on the 
Coromandel coast, despite the crushing defeat sustained by the combined Hindu 
forces in the memorable battle of Talikota and the merciless devastation of the 
capital town of Vijayanagara by Muhammadan desperadoes, it must be said to the 
credit of the Karnata kings that they did not allow their prestige as emperors of the 
vast Vijayanagara kingdom to suffer in any appreciable degree. FoIlo^ving closely 
in the footstej)s of their illustrious predecessor the great Krishnaraya, they seem 
to have upheld a liberal policy which conduced towards bringing peace and plenty 
into the kingdom. We have seen how the foreign travellers Ibn Batuta, IS^icolo de 
Conti, Abdur Kazzak, Huniz and Paes, by their accounts of the Vijayanagara 
empire in the different periods of its history have supplied us, to a considerable 
degree, with reliable and authentic information of the contemporaneous kings 
of that dynasty and of their times. The same must be said of Caspar, Correa, 
Manuel Barradas and Ceesar Frederic whose valuable notes greatly help us in 
unraveUing a portion at least of the history which followed the death of Sadaliva, 
the last of the second or Tuluva dynasty of Vijayanagara kings. Literature and 
inscriptions remain nevertheless to be the main sources from which we derive any 
correct or connected^ account of the period under reference. 

In the concluding paragraphs of my thesis on the kings of the second Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty, I have discussed at full length tbe nature of the intrigues that 
followed the death of Achyuta and the eventual elevation to the throne of Sadgiiva 
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Jits brotliGi'iH'lstW} tli© powerful URiiiSirftjR. It wss also tliere stated, tliat Biania“ 
raja was the de facto ruler of the Vijayanagara kingdom in the time of Sada^iva 
and that the family to which he belonged had several collateral branches of semi- 
independent chiefs who were holding their fief from Sadafiiva, or rather from the 
all-powerful regent Bamaraja himself. Practically therefore what could be said of 
Bamaraja and his rule/ was collated in the paragraphs under reference, his con- 
quests in various directions, the progress made by Telugu literature in his time/ the 
spread of Vaishnavism, etc. Like the minister Narasana-Nayaka, the founder of 
the Tuluva dynasty, Bamaraja began his career as the chief officer of State and the 
guardian of the puppet king Sadasiva, and having like Narasana brilliantly fulfilled 
that function he or his successors were evidently tempted to usurp the kingdom 
which subsequently they did. One point in favour of Bamaraja’s right to take such 
an extraordinary step, which INarasana-Nayaka had not, was his close relationship 
to Sadadiva as his sister’s husband. 

Luring the regency of Bamaraja, his two brothers VehkatMri and Tirumala 
held apparenlly as stated by Caesar Prederic the subordinate positions of com- 
mander-in-chief and chief minister respectively, in the Vijayanagara kingdom. 
Mr. Sewell refers to a rebellion by these two brothers about ^aka 1471 and the 
capture by them of the fortress of Adoni. It is doubtful how far this statement 
made on the authority of Muhammadan historians is to be accepted as a fact. 
During the battle of Talikola Tirumala (called also “ Yeltumraj ” by Perishta) helped 
his brother by commanding a detachment of forces, having been deputed by him to 
block the passage of the Krishna at all points ; and so also did Venkatadri. It is 
again reported that Tirumala w^as the only brother who survived the battle of Talikota® 
and that he ran away to Penugonda with king Sadasiva carrying thither the 

^ A copper-plate record at Devarayadurga iJBlp, Qay*n,^ Yol. XII, Tm., 44) explicitly states that Eamaraja was 
reigning supreme at Vijayanagara in Saka 1484. Ferislita records that Bamaraja summoned for the battle of Talikota 
“ all his dependents and Rajas from the banks of the Krishna as far as the island of Ceylon/* In Oi. 62 of JSp. Carn^j, 
Yol. VII, which is dated about the end of the §aka year 1487, Raktakshi, just before the battle of Talikota, he is 
represented with ail imperial titles to have been ruling as royal regent at Yidyanagari in the Kuntala country which 
was in extent a * one lac and twenty-six thousand * province situated in the centre of JamhGdvIpa (India). Xuntala 
thus appeals to be identical with JKarnata or to have included the latter as one of its subdivisions, SadSsiva was 
ruling over Karnataka, TelugSna and Dravida as stated in Sd, Wo. 2 of the IColar district. Evidently, the divisions here 
referied to were meant to denote broadly the countries in which Kannada, Telugu and Tamil were spoken. Perhaps 
Karpata included the portion of Kuntala where Kannada was spoken. 

® The shelter afforded by RSmaraja to the Golconda prince Ibrahim Qutb Shah, made the latter a good friend 

of the Hindus and a patron of their literature. Some fine Telugu poems are dedicated to him ; see above A.S.R, for 
1908-9, p. 198, footnote 1. Sanskrit literature too must have advanced equally well under the patronage of Esmaraia. 

The Svaramelahaldnidhi — an extract from which was kindly supplied to me by Eai Eabadur Y. Yenkayya is a work on 

Hindu music written by a certain Ramamatya who was evidently in the service of Eamarsja and built for him a palace 
called Batnaleuta. EamamStya speaking of himself says in this poem that he received from Esmaraja the chief- 
ship of Kondavidu. The Svaraimlaihaldnidhi supplies also some interesting historical infoimation which confirms 
the statements already made about RSma and his two brothers. It records that Eamaraja was the son of iSrirafigaraia 
(i,e. Eauga 1) and that he married a daughter of Krishnaraya. He was a devotee of Yen katesa, the god on the 
mountain Tirumala. With his two biothers Timmaraja and Yenkatadri, Eamaraja is stated to Lave marched fi'om 
Yidyapura («.c., Vijayanagara) sword iu band and to have rescued the helpless Sadasiva who was then evidentlv im- 
prisoned by bis enemies in the fortress of GuttI Kext he placed Sadasiva on the KarnSta throne after defeating all" 
the treacherous chiefs that opposed his succession. ' ® 

3 But Ferishtah ^ays that Venkatadri escaped from battle to a distant fortress. The Krishnapuram plates which 
are dated in Saka 1489, i.e. fom* years after the battle of Talikota lefer to Tiiumala as having succeeded to rule the 
‘ ■s.hok M io the death of Ramai-Sja and state that Venlvatsdri. his yonnger brother was ■ reeplendent on 
earth as a hero and a conqueror. It may, therefore, be infen-ed that Venkatadri escaped with life from the battle of 
Tgiikota and was veiy likely helping his brother Tirumala in the administration of the country ; see below, p. 179. 
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celebrated jewelled throne of kings and immense royal treasxu’es. If this is true, 
he must haye abandoned the city of Vijayanagara to the mercy of Muhammadan 
soldiers According to Caesar Frederick, however, Tirumala tried to repoj)u]ate the 
deserted city, but does not appear to have been quite successful in his attempt. 
During the lifetime of Sad3>4iva — and we have his inscriptions dated up to at least 
the beginning of §aka 1492 (=A. D. 1570) — the three brothers EiSinaraja, Tirumala 
and Vehkatadri continued to rule only as feudatory Mahammfdalesvaras. After 
the battle of Talikota in which Ramaraja died and subsequent to the demise of 
Sadaliva, Tirumala seems to have actually usurped the kingdom. It is not im- 
possible that he may have had a hand also in hastening the death of the old 
emperor. 

We have not many references in lithic records to Vehkatadri. He was in 
Saka 1480, apparently in charge of the country round Tiruvaiyaru near Tanjore.’^ 
In ^aka 1486, i.e , a year or two before the battle of Talikota. the MahamancJalH- 
vara Venkatadrivaja-Maha-arasu (evideu+ly the brother of Tirumala) is stated to 
have been * ruling the whole kingdom ’ as a subordinate of king Sadaiivaraya and, 
in that cajiacity, to have conferred the governorship of Barakura-rajya on K.elacli 
Sada4ivaraya-Nayaka, We have perhaj)s to understand from this that Venkatadri, 
like his brother Tirumala, was also one of the Mahdpradhdnas (ministers) of Sada4ira 
The VilSpaka and the Kondyata grants speak of him as having been a heliJ-niate to his 
brother 15 amaraja (on the battle field) ‘ verily as Lakshmana was to the ejpic hero 
Rama.’ The Eallakur4i grant states that Venkatadri was a great hero and a patron 
of poets like king Bhoja of old ® Bdmardjlyamu or Narapativijayaniu, a 'I'elugu 
poem purely devoted to the description of the Karnata kings descended from 
Brahma and the Moon, after continuing the line of Tirumala down to RSma IV,® 
takes up the branch which issued from Venkatadri, and in doing this states 
that Venkatadri was a veritable Arjuna on the battle field, that be conquered Baridu, 
that the combined armies of Nijamu, Yedulakhana and Kutupu4ahu gave up al- 
together the hope of capturing him, that he ruled at Eandanolu (Kurnool) and 
married two wives Rah gama and Krishnama, on whom he begot the two sons Ranga 
V. and Rama. Thus we gather that Venkatadri was the governor of Kandanolu 
for some time under his brother Ramaraja and that he probably escaped with life, 
as alreSKiy hinted by Ferishta, trom the battle of Talikota in w^hich the federation 
of the Dakhani Muhammadan kings Ali Barid, Hussan Nizam Shah, Ali ’Adil 
Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah opposed the Hindus. The NarasabhupdUyamii also 
confirms these statements about V enkatadn and adds by way of pun that Rdula- 
khanu {i.e , Ali ’Adil Shah) who was entitled Sapada actually deserved that 
surname having displayed, as he did, his swift foot by running aAvay from Ven- 
katadri right up to the banks of the Bhimara thi (river). 

*• No. 266 of tVie Madras BpigiapWoal collection foi 1894 Venl-atjSdii is teie called JHahaman^uleSvara B3.ma- 

laia-Vonka^SdridSva-Maliaiaiayyan. „ „ , „ , j. 

® This was perhaps with reference to the pationage ofEeied by him to TBllapafca Tiuivengalanatha, the authoi of 
ParamayVaimlanamv. 1 he Svaramelakalaniahi of EamamStya. quoted above, was wiitten undei oiders of king Eama- 
raia at the instance of Venkatadri. The title Bhoja is again applied to Tliamala I. Irothei of VenkalfSdii, in the 
Kiishi^pniaTn plates ( J©p. InA. Vol, IX . p. 338, v. 92) This was evideiitlv the leason why Ferishta eometimes refei s 

to Tirumala as Bbo j Tim Baj 

» See Ep. Ind Vol. Ill , Table facing p 238. 
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I’roin the KrishnSipuram plates quoted above and the two Chilaldroog inscriptions 
already mentioned in connection witd Ramaraja,^ it becomes plain that Tirnmala I 
succeeded Ramaraja in the administration of the kingdom immediately after 
the death of the latter in the battle of Talikota 2 and that Vefikatadri, his 
younger brother, continued to serve Tirnmala either as the governor of a 
province or as a military officer. 'Prom ^aka 1465 to 1473 the Mahdmmi- 
ddlesvara Ramaraja Tirnmalayyadeva -Maharaja {i.e., Tirnmala I) was himself 
in charge of Xhlayagiri.® He was the governor of Kochcbarlakota-sima in ^aka 1474 
during tiie life-time of his brother Ramaraja. Under Tirumala’s orders in ^aka 1476 
the Velugoti chief Komara-Timma-Nayaningaru ^ was goveiming the Nagarjuni- 
konda-sima (Palnad taluka of the Guntur District). Evidently 'I'irumala must have 
been at head quarters at this time as one of the ministers of State. He must have 
also continued to occupy the same position in the §aka years 1477 and 1480. The 
records of Yontimitta to which these last quoted dates belong speak of Tirumala as 
Gutti Yara-’llrumalarajayya or Gutti Tirumalayyadeva-Maharaja.® The first 
of tliese alternate forms corresponds to Yeltumraj of Eerishta. The attribute Gutti 
may indicate the di^•ision which was under his direct control and with 
which he was intimately connected as a military officer. He is called Gutti 
Tirumalarajayyadeva also in Cam. Yol. XII. Si. 31. From a Ohedalavada in- 
scription of §aka 1488, Krodhana (A.D. 1565—66),® we learn that Yara-Tirumala- 
enjoying the jdghir of Kondaviti-rajya and that his agent there was the 
Mahamaiy-^aleivara Siddhiraju Rangaparajayya. Until ^aka 1492 current, ^ukla, 
we do not find Tirumala assuming any imperial hhmdas. In this year he is stated 
to be ‘ roling the earth ’ with the title MaJidrdjddhirdja added to his name.*' No, 
497 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1905, which is dated in §aka 1498, 
Prajapati, calls Mm Vlrapratdpa Tirumalaiyadeva-Maharaya, The Tumknr copper 
plates,® dated in this same year, mention his queen Ohannamadevi and devote a 
series of verses to describe the king’s glory. They attribute to him the titles Manni- 
^ A.S, 7?. for 1V508-9, p. 

" Ihe battle of Talikota and the death of Ramaraja must have occurred between the month Msgha CDecember. 
January)o£ the oyolic year Raktaksha (§aka 1487) when Ramaraja was still ruling as the loyal regent, and the 
month Karttika (Septemher-October) of Kiodhana (§aka 1488) when, according to a record from the Kolar district 
(Sp. Cam* Yol. S, Gd. 62), Tirumala was the chief officer of State. Ferishta gives the date January 25, A.D. 1565. 

® Nell ore Inscriptions^ U. 30 and N. 104. 

^ This chief was also the suboidinate of the next king Ranga II. • 

'^Nellore Inscriptions,^. calls him Tara-Tirmnayadeva-Maharaja. The poem Narasahlmpallyamu 

likewise ref ers to him as Yara-Timma and attributes the titles Chalukya-Narayana and Birudairannevibhsla. The 
village YerratimmarSjucheruvu in the Gooty taluka of the Anantapur district was perhaps called after Yan'a-Timma 
who IS stated to have been ruling the country round Qooty in the time of Ramaraja. The form Hire-Titamaraja 
mentioned in the Ranarese records attributable to him, must be a corruption of Yara-Timmaraja 
® NelZone Inscriptions^ O. 29. 

7 'Ep* Carn. Vol. XII. Mi. lO. 


1 V HndiLala copper-plates from the Nelamaiigala tsluka of the Bangalore district 

also belong to the fame of Tirumala, but are dated in Sska 1473, VirodMkyit. Strangely too, they do not mention Sads- 
siva who m^t have been ruling at the time or even Ramaraja who was surely at the head oE the administration, 
iha plates abruptly begin^after the usual invocations with the verse tHranga, etc., which desa-ibus Tirnmala. 

one o ^ e three sons of Sriraoga, as having been anointed for sovereignty like god Hari, io the Hindu Trinity. Tins 

O’!* of P^ace in a reocrd which bears the date §aka 1473. Again the statements made in 
g.-. . ^J'a.naadSvi, of Ms ooronetion his great military prowess, Ms gifts at Kanolii 

^“^ftl'a.sabha, Ahobala and other ahrines and of tlie donations made in the presence of Esma- 

ohandiaaeva(*,e. the Kami, svamin temple at Penogop^r), all point to the Bvidihaja plates being wrongly dated if 
however, we oonld not presume them to be a distinct forgery. B wiongiy oatod, ir. 
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ySn-Samul, ‘ the disgracer of Avahalaraya,’ Gandaraguli, MaDyapuli, ‘ the chief jewel 
in the garland of the city of Araviti,’ Dharanivaraha, Antemhararaganda, Veriga- 
tribhuvanimalla, Urigola-Suratrana, Ghaliklcachakravarti, Konaranikotalagonga, 
Oddiyarayadi^apatta and Hinduraya-Suratrana. Some of these at least hare also 
been the titles of previous Vi jay anagara kings. Elsewhere Tirumala is stated to have 
adorned the golden throne of Karnataka and to hare made a grant of a village in 
the Penugonda-rajya, which was a division of Hastinavati {i.e. Vi jay anagara). The 
exact date when Tirumala transferr-ed his capital to Penugonda is not certain. 
Incriptions of Sada4ivaraya dated subsequent to A.D. 1665, the date of the battle of 
Talikota. refer only to the king’s rule from (the capital) Vidyanagari (Vijayanagara). 
It therefore looks very unlikely that Penugonda could have become the declared 
capital before ^aka 1492, whioJi is the latest av.iilabie date for Sadasiva ^ Gojiper 
plate records of Tirumala and of the later Karnata kings do not clearly state that 
Tirumala transferred the capital to Penugonda. A stone inscription, however, from the 
Shimoga district dated in ^aka 1493, Prajapati^ calls him ' the glorious king of kings, 
the great lord of kings, ruling the whole kingdom from his throne at Penugundi 
which belongs to Ham pe-Hastinavati. Piajapati was also the year in which Tiru- 
mala assumed the imperial titles as noted above. Consequently we uiay perhaps 
presume that the removal of the capital to Penugonda by Tirumala took place about 
^aka 1493, i e., immediately after his actual usurpation of the I'ijayanagara 
throne.® Tirumalaraya does not appear to have ruled long. The earliest record of 
his son Pahga II being dated in ^aka 1496,® Srimukha, we may presume that 
Tirumala must have occupied the Karnata throne lor hardly two or three years after 
actually securing it. The Telugu poem Vasucharitra written by the poet llama- 
rajabhushana, was, as already recorded, dedicated to Tirumala. It relates that the 
forces of Tirumalaraya when they destroyed the army of the Khana, who uas 
deputo.l (against him) by the king of the Yavanas {i.e, the Muhammadans) ‘verily 
endowed upon the hills of Penagonda the gii'Uahhava (i.e. the state of Sivahood or 
that of being the best of hills), by spreading thereon the skins of mad ele])hauts 
and the skulls (of slaughtered soldiers).’ TTc learn also from the same poem that 
Tirumala made his second son Panga (II) liis heir-apparent and eventu- 
ally retired from the Karnata throne in his favour. This abdication by Tirumala is 
also hinted in the Srutirahjanl, a commentary oa Gltagdvinda, of which Tirumala 


^ I^ellorQ Insert ptions, N. 105. This recoid mentions a certain MahdmnndalUva} a Ramaraja Siiiaugaiajayja, 
who is perhaps to he identified with Ranga IV, son of Aliya- Bamaraja, on the table of the third Vijayaiiagaia dynasty 
facing p. 238 of Ep. Ind, Vol. III. It may be observed that at Vi 3 ayanagara its-lf we have no insoiiptions of the 
dynasty subsequent to Saka 1486 (A.D. 1564-5). 

Ev, Cam, V<»1. VIII, Sb. 55. ^ 

3 Curiously enough a record of Saka 1601 from Kunnattiir (Ghinglepnt district), which belongs to the time of 
TirumaU's son §rirangaraya speaks of the latter as ruhLugfrom his jewelled throne at Vidyanagaia* Perhaps the tradi- 
tionary capital was occasionally mentioned out of regard which the kings still maintained for that town. 

^ In his o/ Vol. II, Mr. Sewell mentions an inscription with an eailier date, Saka 1494 

for Ranga II. It is doubtful if this could he accepted ; for in the same hook we find later on the date §afca 1495 
for Tirumala, the father of Ranga. The date Saka 1499 given for Tirumala on p. 76 {ibid) belongs actually to the 
time of Ranga (Nos. 336 and 341 of the Madi'as Epigraphical colleotion for 1901). A record from the Kol^r district 
(Mr. 67), which is dated in this same year is distinctly stated to belong to the reign of TirumaladevaiSyA-.AIahaiaya who 
was ruling at Ohandragiii. Perhaps this was piince Tirumala TI, son of Rama III, who was the governor at 
Chandragiri, Two other records of tl'is same prince, styled only a MahamandalUvara, come from the Mysore 
district (Sr. 39 s^nd 40) and aie dated in §aka >607, Paithiva. 
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was himself the suhjjosed author.^ We are here told that Tirumala placed the 
heavy burden of administration on his four sons of high character and (retired from 
the kingdom) in order to keep company with the best of the learned and their 
learning. 

The new capital Penugonda, which 'Tirumala preferred to substitute for the old 
Vijayanagara, was from early Hoysala times a military stronghold and the seat of a 
Viceroy. Bukka I, the founder of the Vijayanagara dynasty is reported to have 
ruled from Penugonda and Dorasamudra simultaneously for a time and to have 
afterwards appointed his son Vira-Viruppanna-Odeyar to be in charge of the pro- 
vince Penugonda-rajya, of which Penugonda was the chief city. During the Sal.uva 
usurpation and the regency of Narasana-Nayaka, Penugonda continued to bo 
equally important. According to Nuniz, prince Tamarao was imprisoned and 
murdered at Penugonda with the connivance of Narasana-Nayaka. Prom lithic 
records we gather that the fortifications at Penugonda were constructed by Ananta- 
deva-Odeya, a great minister of the Vijayanagara king Bukka I in ^aka 1276, Jay a 
(=A. D. 1364-6). In the time of Panga II, the son of Tirumala, these fortifications 
were rejDaired and extended by an ofS.cer named Chanuappa-Nayudu. The tradition 
that the teacher Kriya4akti was the founder of the city of Penugonda proves the great 
reverence with which that holy person, already referred to in my account of the first 
dynasty, was looked ujion by the rulers of the Vijayanagara kingdom and 
their ministers. The reputation of Penugonda under name Ghanagiri and its con- 
nection with the Vijayanagara throne seems to have continued down to A. D. 
1856-7 when “ the glorious Paja^ri Arbuthnot Sahib born of the 

Huna {i.e. European) race, was administering the &re par^a'^as beginning with the 
throne of the kingdom of Ghanagiri.” 

'I'he chief feudatory families that owed allegiance to Tirumala, as before him 
they did to Sada4iva and Pamaraja, were : (1) the Nayakas of Madura, (2) the 
Vodeyars of Mysore, (3) the Nayakas of Velur, (4) the Nayakas of Tanjore, 
(5) the Nayakas of Kejadi and (6) other chiefs who being relations of the royal 
family served as viceroys over different provinces. Brief accounts of some of them 
will be given at the end of this paper. 

According to copper-plate records Tirumala had four sons, viis., Paghunatha, 
Pahga II, Pama and Venkata I. Panga and Venkata, who actually ruled after 
Tirumala, are stated in the Vijapaka jilates to have beeiL the sons of Vengalamba. 
The Telugu poem JRdmardjlymtm, however, is explicit in stating that all the four 
were sons of Vehgajamba. Queen Channamadevi already referred to is not men- 
tionedin a work which is very particular in giving the names of 

the queens of the Karnata kings and their issues. Perhaps Channama was not a 
queen in the accepted sense of the term. Pahga Iluas the first to be crowned 
in the orthodox fashion to rule over Penugonda-rajya, which was evidently tbe 
name now conferred on the newly formed Vijayanagara empire. By this time 
therefore, the town of Vijayanagara may be supposed to have been completely 
abandoned. 

* From the oolophon of a mannsciipt of this work preserved in the Tanjore Jikaiy it looks as if Oheraknr' 
LakshmanasBii was the aotnal authoi (Dr. Hnltasoh’s Eeport on Sanskiit manuscripts No. Ill, p. 180. No. 2112) ^ 
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Befoi’e speaking of Ranga JI, we may note tliat Raghnnatlia and Rama, the 
two other sons of Cirumala, who did not succeed to the Elarnata throne, are also 
now and then referred to in inscriptions. A record from Kalumalla in the 
Cuddapah district mentions the llahdmandaleSvara Karnata Raghunatharajadeva- 
Maharaja sanctioning certain terms of a contract to be followed by the accountants 
{karana) and the agriculturists {hdnipu) of that village. Ramarajayya (Rama III), 
son of the Mahdmandalehara Ramaraja-Tirumalarajayya {i.e. Tiramala I) appears 
in an epigraph at Kollegala as a feudatory of Sadasiva in Saka 1-191. He was 
ruling evidently the Hadinadu-sime in which a portion of the present Mysore 
district was included and is also mentioned in two records from Penugonda as 
enjoying the chiefship of that fortress and of the v hole Penugonda-rajya under king 
Sad§,4ivadeva-Mabaraya, immediately after the battle of Talikota.^ 

Ranga II succeeded to the throne in or about Saka 1196 Snmukha ( = A. H. 
1673-4).® Prior to this, he must have served, like other Vijayanagara princes, as a 
viceroy in one of the provinces. The few copper- plate records of his time found 
so far refer to his residence at Uddagiri (i e., Udayagiri) and his conquest from 
there of the inaccessible Kondavidu, Vinikonda and other fortresses. This appa- 
rently is a reference to an event which must have happened prior to his coronation 
on the throne of Penugonda-rajya. Ranga II is stated in Telugu literature to 
have fought with the Muhammadans, to have made his war-drums heard at the 
very gates of Vijapura,® to have defeated the Golakonda warriors and ‘ brought 
back to life the dwindled power of the Karnata empire.’ His coronation at 
Penugonda is particularly recorded as having been performed ‘ by the best of 
Brahmagias according to Gastric injunctions.’ Huring his reign, Venkata I — ^the 
last of the four brothers — appears to have occupied the position of crown prince. 
The record at Kunnattur already referred to, registers a gift by the general 
{dalavdy) Gobburi Tirumalai-Nayaka for the merit of the king’s younger brother 
Vehkatapatideva-Maharaya. So also does an ejiigraph in the Triplicane temple, 
dated in ^aka 1507, when a gift was made by the same general for the merit of 
Ramaraja-Vehkatapatiraja, who is perhaps to be identified with Venkata I. 
Three inscriptions from Sattuvachcheri, ^ampahginellur and Perumai near Velur 
call Ranga the Mahdniaf}daleSvara ^lirahgadeva-J^Iaharaya, though by this time 
almost a full year must have elapsed after his coronation. A stone eiugraph 
from Elvana^ur in the South Arcot district attributes all the Vijayanagara titles 
to Ranga II, and makes him also ‘ the conqueror of all countries !’ Still another 
from Tindivanam in the same district adds ‘ that he received tribute from all 
countries and from Ilam (Ceylon), that he subdued the insolent Kallar and 
Mur war (tribes) inhabiting Kohgu and Malai-nadu and that (robbing them of) 

lit will be seen below that Tiramala II, son of Rama III, was the Vijayanagari Viceroy at Seringapatam in 
whose time Raja-Vodeyar of Mj sore rose to prominence. 

* In his “ Chronology of Modern India ’* (p. 47) Dr. Burgess legisteis the snccession of 8ii-Ranga II to the 
throne of Pennabon4<^ in A. D. 1675. 

8 The verse from the Nara^ativyayanm or Samare^iyamu quoted above on p. 197 of A, S. JR. for 190S-9 as 
referable to Bahga I., has been found on examination of the original to refer to Rafiga JI, the son of Tiramala 
The last epithet about the dwindled KarnSta empii-e now becomes quite intelligible inasmuch as the battle of TaHkota 
and its after effects hsd completely ruined the oontinnity of the Vijayanagaru rule. 
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their treasures he distributed (the same among the poor).’ This record has a peculiar 
interest attached to it in as much as it fixes the voluntary contributions {magamai) 
paid by the principal inhabitants, the merchants whose business extended over the 
fifty-six countries and the eighteen districts ’ and others who gathered together on 
each "Wednesday market held at Gidahgil, in order to carry out repairs, in the 
Tindisuramudaiya-Nayinar temple at Tindivanam.’' 

The inscription at Elvana4ur attributes to Ranga II, the title Virakesari and 
his records at Penugo^da give his name as Vira-Srirabgadeva-Maharaya. Accord- 
ing to copper- plate inscriptions Bahga II appears to have married Tirumaladevi and 
K' risb o a.mh a, ; but, the Itdmariijiyamu mentions only the former under the name 
Timmaraamba. P.eference has been made already to the military officer Channappa- 
Nayuduand to the repairs and extensions carried out by him to the fort of Penugonda. 
This information is registered in an epigraph engraved on the south waU of the 
Ahjaneya temple at the North gate of the fort at Penugonda. The record which 
is dated in ^aka 1499, Dhatri (=A.D. 1576-7> i-e., a decade after the battle of 
Talikota, is very interesting and gives us a peep into the events that preceded and 
succeeded that decisive contest, tn the year Pingala corresponding to A.D. 1567-8, 
Ohannappa-Nayudu, a cAawri-bearer of Yira-Tirumaladeva-Maharaya {i.e. Tirumala 
I), — at the time while Tirumala had occupied the town of Penugonda-pattana and 
was ruling it — , built under orders of that heroic prince, a dwarf fort {pilla-Jcota) 
within the big fort, erected fort gates, added bastions, dug trenches, etc., and lower 
down the big fort he renovated the (already existing) hill fort ; by the grace of his 
family god Ghannaraya of Marakapura {i.e. Markapur in the Kumul district) whom 
he had established at Penugonda,® he defeated in the Pausha month (Norembor- 
December) of Kshaya (=A,D. 1566-7) (the Muhammadan general) Bambikesaru- 
Khanu; in the Vai^akha month (March- April) of Vibhava (=A.D. 1668-9) he de- 
feated Vambinamali-Khanu and other (Muhammadan) generals {sarddru) ; and in 
the M argaSira month (October-November) of Dhatri (=A.D. 1676-7) he conquered 
Tedula-§ahi who had come (to capture Penugonda). The curious im]Drecation at the 
end of the record states that Penugonda-pattana is a god-built city and no man could 
possibly boast of conquering its surrounding fortifications. Evidently, therefore, it 
becomes clear that Tirumala I was in charge of Penugonda before the battle of Tali- 
kota was fought and that subsequent to it, his general Ghannappa-Nayudu success- 
fully defended the stronghold against continued attacks by Muhammadans in the years 
1566-7, 1568-9 and 1676-7. This justifies the boast of both Tirumala and Sri-Banga 
II, often recorded in Telugu literature, of haviirg fought with the Muhammadans 
and defeated them. Rambik^aru K h anu and Vambinamali Khanu must have been 
the generals of the united Muhammadan forces who, knowing that Tirumala with 
the puppet king Sadariva had taken shelter at Penugonda, must have pursued him 

1 See Annual Beport on Epigiaphy for 1906, p. 60. paiagiaph 3S. The item*, on which magamai was collected 
are stated to he : IcSiuaa. each shop opened in the mniket ; 1 haitt on each podt of paddy ; 2 IccXu on each podx 

of gingili-seeds ; the same on each podi of cotton and of jaggery ; 1 hSSu on each podi of coconut'? or of plantain 
friiiis 5 2 h&Su on each podi of areca-nnts or of pepper ; i kc&u on eaohjjo* of salt ; 2 ks&u on each podi of dried 
fish 3 1 h&Su for each set of 5 ; I pana foi each tSfu of cotton, etc. 

* Madras Epigtaphiota collection for 1901, No. S41. To this temple built by the famous general Chaunappa- 
Nsyu^u, Tillnges were gr.mted by Tirumala (1) and his sons Raghuj^thar5jayya, SrirangaiSya (II) and Rsmaa-sja (III), 
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and besieged tbe fortress, thougb no such immediate attack is mentioned by Ferishta. 
Among tile generals ttIio commanded tke combined Muhammadan army at the time 
we find names like Kishwar Khan and Koomy Khan, both, of which may be found 
combined in the name Kambikesaru Khanu. Whom the other name Vambinamali 
Khanu denotes, I am not able to say. The cajiture of Penugonda by Yedula-^ahi in 
A.D. 1576-7 is a historical eyent also recorded by Ferishta. In this camjiaign Ally 
Adil Shah (Yedula-Sahi) of Beejapoor attacked Penukonda on which account 
Vehkatadri (perhaps Tehkata I) “committing the place to the care of one of his 
nobles retired with his treasures and effects to the foriress of Chandurgeery.” The 
siege which continued for three months was eventually raised for want of provisions. 

Bahga’s policy towards the Muhammadans must have been one of continuous 
contest. 'I'he taking of Udayagiri, Kondavidu and Vinikonda mentioned in his 
copper-plate records, must evidently have been from his eiiemies the Muhammadans, 
who, according to Ferishta, attempted to deprive the Hindu king of his northern 
possessions. Ally Adil Shah of Beejapur “ proceeded south to attack the country 
of Beejanuggur and wrest it out of the hands of Sree Bunga Bay.” * The latter 
sought the aid of Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golconda.® Some time after, however, a 
campaign was arranged by this same Qutb Shah against the Vijayanagara dominions 
for a supposed remissness in the payment of tribute on the part of some Hindu 
governors at Kondavidu and other provinces. This was perhajis also the occasion 
when Banga II took back from the Muhammadans the fortresses of Udayagiri and 
Vinikonda. The conquest of the Hindu kings south of the Krishna by Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah, is described in detail in a Telugu inscription near the Burgi temple on 
the hill at Aminabad (Guntur district). I have elseuhere given a complete extract 
from it which shows that Ibrahim captured in §aka 1502 (=.A.D. 15801 the hill 
fortress of Uddagiri (Udayagiri) (which was then perhaps in charge of Eahga's 
brother Venkata I), Vinikonda, Bellamkonda, Tahgeda and the country included 
in them. He also took Kondavidu, the capital of the Karnata viceroys. 

Banga II was a patron of,poets after the fashion of his ancestors — his coort-poet 
being Bayasam-Vehkatapati, who wrote the Jjahshmivilasmmt. From literature we 
gather that Pemmasani Pedda-Timmaraja was a minister of ^ri-Bahgpaya, and 
continued to hold the same office also under Bahga’s brother V ehkata I. ^ri-Bahga- 
rajayya, son of Salakaraja-Chikka-Tirumalarajayya, who having opposed the 
succession of Sadaliva was uprooted by Bamaraja, appears also to have served as 
Bahga’s feudatory in some part of the Kolar district. The subordinates of Timmala 
mentioned on p. 182 above, continued to acknowledge Banga II as their overlord, 
a.r>d we gather from inscriptions that on the west coast in ^aka 1502 the governor 
at Barakur was a certain Aohchappa-Odeya.® 


^ Colonel Briggs* Translation, Vol* III., p. 434i. 

a The Telugu poem YanaUcharitramu by Ponnikaiiti Telaganna which was dedicated to Amin Khan, one of the 
military offioeis of Ibiahim Qutb Shah, states that Phsjila Khan, the son of Amin Khan went to the court of §ri- 
Eangaiaya (»>. Eanga II) and biought about a diplomatic alliance between him and the king of Golconda ; Ziv6s of 

Telugu Poevs, p. 267- . i ^ 

® It is somewhat significant that Bhairava 11# the Jaina chief of Kalasa-Kaikala-rSjya, whose KSrkaia lecord 

is dated in §aka 1608 and falls into the reign of Ranga II, does not acknowledge the soveieignty of that king. 
Evidently the whole of the West coast and its petty rulers had been asnnming independence. An attempt on the part 
of Ally Adil Shah to subdue them was practically a failare ; Briggs’ Eerishta, Vol. Ill, p. Ml. 

2b 
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Venkata I was by far the most famous and perhaps also the most powerful king 
of the dynasty. A large percentage of the Vijayanagara inscriptions of this period 
{both on copper and stone) belong to his reign. In the earlier years he seems to 
haye seryed his elder brother E.ahga II as yiceroy, being placed by him in charge 
of ITdayagiri, Kondayidu and other outlying hill fortresses. We haye seen above 
how Ibrahim Qutb Shah of Golconda in Saka 1502 (=A.D. 1680) aoq^uired these 
fortresses by driying out from them Vehkatapatiraja, by which undoubtedly Ven. 
kata I is meant. It was perhaps thus that V ehkata came to entertain a bitter 
hatred for the Sultans of Golconda and inflicted, as stated in copper-plate records, a 
crushing defeat on Mahamanda-Sahu (i.e., Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, son of 
Ibrahim). The Aminabad inscription quoted aboye states further that in Saka 1614i, 
Nandana (— A.D. 1592-3) certain Hindu and Muhammadan chiefs on the south side 
of the riyer Erishna, viz., Ballerayandu^, Sabaji, Alamakhanundu, lilhanakhana and 
others rebelled against the Government at Golconda and became unruly. Muhammad 
Quli sent his minister Malka Aminu Malka to punish the rebels. Amin Malka 
crossed the river Krishna with a large Golakonda army and drove away the enemies 
before him as darkness before the rising sun. All this evidently happened while 
Venkata was ruling the Vijayanagara kingdom. Venkata’s chief victory is described 
in copper-plate records in the following terms : — “ Forcibly deprived of troops of 
horses and elephants, weapons, parasols, etc., at the head of a battle by the excellent 
soldiers of the army of this powerful king (Venkata), the son of Malikibharama^ 
a is., Mahamanda-^ahu reaches (his) house in despair ; (and) being reduced (manda) 
in lustre {maha) he thus daily makes (his) name significant.” It looks, therefor^ 
almost certain that the defeat herein recorded as having been inflicted on Muhammad 
Shah must be in connection with the attempt on the part of the Karnata long to 
recover the outlying fortresses on the south of the Krishna river, which had evident, 
ly been lost to him. Whether these fortresses came back permanently or not into 
the possession of the Hindu king remains, however, doubtful. The Aminabad record 
is plain in stating that “ Amin Malka made a victorious march through the country, 
punished the wicked and protected the good.” This account of the conflict of Ven- 
kata with the Sultan of Golconda and of the rebellion of petty potentates south of 
the Krishna, against the Golconda government is confirmed by Ferishta, who de- 
scribes the frequent attempts of Venkutputty to invade the Golconda dominions and 
the rebellion of the Jageerdm's Alum Khan Fatan, Khan Khanan, Sabajee Marratta 
and Bala Bow. The Telugu poem 'B/dmardjiyamu describes Venkata as having 
* terrified the son of Ibharamu (i.e. Ibrahim) at Golakonda, by his large army, to 
have dispersed his forces, defeated a number of enemies at Nandela (Nandyal) 
and established a capital at Velur’. This last item of information accounts 
perhaps for the name Baya- Velum, which is stUl applied to Vellore (Ohittoor 
district). 

Before entering into other details of the reign of Venkata, we have to examine 
two stone records of a certain Viravasantaraya, from the Salem and North A r oot 

’ In the AumwaJ Report un Epigiapiy foi 1910, p, ISO, I read this name ae OhallSiayavdii mstead of BalldiSyandu 
and made a single name of Sabsji Alamakhsnmido. instead of diyidbg it into two. The oo'ireot readmgs given above 
are adoptefl on the stiength of the infonnataon snpplied by Ferishta (Lnggs, VoL III, p. 460j. 
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districts both of which are dated in ^aka 1490, Vibhava.^ The former states that 
this date corresponded to the 3rd year of the king. The Yijayanagara diriedas 
attributed to Viravasanta in these records coupled with the fact that a set of copper- 
plates from Tinnevelly dated in §aka 1614 (which falls into the reign of Yehkata I) 
mentions a throne {pitha) of the local deity called Shujabala-Vlravascmta-T^en- 
katadeva-Mahdrdja evidently after the name of the ruling king, lead to the conclu- 
sion that Viravasanta may have been a title borne by Venkata I and that the ^aka 
year 1490 corresponding to the 3rd year of his I’eign may consequently signify that 
Venkata ascended the throne (as perhaps a crovn prince) in ^aka 1488 while yet 
Sada4iva was alive. It may be noted that among the titles of Viravasanta appears also 
the usual boast that he conquered and levied tribute from Lahkaparl (Oeylon).” 
It is thus clear from the Tinnevelly epigraj>h that Viravasanta must have been a 
recognised hirv,da of Venkata. Whether those fi’om Salem and the North Arcot 
districts do refer to Venkata or not, still remains doubtful. In an inscription from 
Markapur, of §aka 1489 Venkata appears as a subordinate of Sada^iva, as may 
be inferred by the title Jfa/idmuH dales vara which he there receives. No inscriptions 
of Venkata with the titles of a supreme sovereign, are discovered prior to Sakal505. 
But as Bahga’s records go up to §aka 1607, Parthiva (=A.D. 1586-6) it is not 
impossible to suppose that Venkata continued to be the crown prince down to 1507- 
In some of the copper-plate records belonging to his reign, Venkata is distinctly 
stated to have occupied the throne only after the death of Banga II. Venkata’s 
coronation was performed by the Vaishnava teacher Tatayarya, generally known 
as Tirumala Tatacharya or Kotikanyadanam Tatacbarya.® 

Venkata married five wives, whose names according to the Vijapaka grant 
were (1) Venkatamba, (2) Haghavamba, (3) Ped-Obamamba, (4) Krishnamamba and 

(5) Kondambika. The Rdmardjlyamu omits to mention the second and states 
that (3) and (4) were daughters of two different chiefs of the Jillella family and that 

(6) was the daughter of Gobburi Obaraja. A few copper-plates of Vehkatapati from 
the Mysore State, mention Pin-Obamamba instead of (4) Krishnamamba and omit 
Kondambika altogether.® The Bdmardjlyamu is silent about Venkata’s issues. It 
speaks, on the other hand, of the two sons of Venkata’s elder brother B,ama, viz.y 
Tirumala II and Banga III, who are also mentioned in copper-xfiate records. It tells 
us that of these two, the latter was crowned yuvardja being henceforth also entitled 
Chikkaraja. This statement is an indirect hint that Venkata had no issue of his ow'n 
to succeed him on the throne. The story of Barradas translated by Mr. Sewell on 
pp. 222 to 231 of Ms Forgotten Empire, lends support to what has been stated above 
on the authority of the Telugu poem Bamarajlyam-u. The intrigues in the royal 
family subsequent to the death of Vehkatapatirayalu, the appearance of Chikkaraya 
on the scene, the opposition to his succession offered by certain rebellious chiefs 
under the leadership of Jaggaraya, the eventual installation of Chikkaraya on the 
Karnata throne by the Venkatagiri cMef Echama-Nayaka and the continuanoe of 

this war of succession in the farther south where, the Nayakas of Madura and of 

> Annual Bepwi on Bpigiapty fot 1900, p. 31, paiagraph 82. 

» See above, A. 8. B, for 1908-9, p. 196, foontote 7, and below, p. 188. 

It n- ay be noted that Batradae Daentions also queen BayamS, the daughter of JagaiSya 

2b2 
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Taujore as feudatories of the Vijayauagara throne took up the side of either 
Jaggaraya or the sou of Chikkaraya who became now the rightful heir, are so 
vividly depicted in this foreigner’s account as to carry historical conviction. 
Chikkaraya herein referred to is identical with Hanga III whom Venkata, as 

we have seen already, chose to be his crown prince and eventual successor. 

According to Barradas also the succession passed on from Venkata to Banga III 
and shortly after, to the latter’s middle son’- Bama IV, who, it appears, was the 
only son that survived the tragic massacre of the royal family perpetrated 
at the instance of the infamous J aggaraya. These events are mostly confirmed by 
the Sanskrit poem Sdhityaratnaleara which was dedicated to one of the Nayaka 
chiefs of Tan j ore.* Jaggaraya, who was the cause of all the troubles subsequent 

to the dea-th of Venkata I, is stated by Barradas to have been the father-in-lau' of 

Venkata, but is referred to in the JRdmardjlycmm only as an enemy of Bama IV and 
of his younger brothers §inga, Bayappa, Ayyana and Ohanna. Jagga’s associates are 
stated in the same jioem to have been his own brother Ohenchu-Virappa and the two 
friends Taohana and Maka.* 

The literary activity which was displayed during the reign of Venkata was 
an extraordinary one. The Vaishnava teacher Tirumala Tatacharya both as a 
writer and an ardent Vaishnava missionary, contributed largely to the progress 
of Vaishnavism under the royal patronage of his direct impil, the Karnata king 
Venkatapati. Stone inscriptions engraved on the walls of the Arulala-Porumal 
temple at Little Conjeeveram disclose the fact that Tatacharya was a learned 
Brahman of Ettur and was placed by Venkatapati to be in sole charge of the 
repairs carried on in that temple about this period. Contemporaneous with 
Tatacharya, was another Vaishnava teacher, viz., Kandala Appajacharya, 
who was equally famous. The poet Tenah. Bamakrishnakavi, whose wit and 
wisdom are praised even to-day by students of Telugu literatm’e, was also 
living about this time, though it is not certain if, actually, he was the 
court poet of Venkata. Other Telugu poets were Ohinna Naranakavi, Tarigoppula- 
Mallana and Matla Ananta.* Venkata’s minister was Pemmasani Pedda Timmaraja 
whose younger brother Ohinna Timmaraja was also the patron of a Telugu poet. 
To these may be added the name of the famous ^aiva Advaita philosopher Appaya- 
Dikshita whose direct patrons were the subordinate chiefs — the Nayakas of Vellore, 
The chief military officer of Venkata was Gobburi Obarajayya perhaps identical 
with Oboraja, the brother-in-law of Venkata as mentioned by Barradas, or his 

^ The Bdmaraoi^famu makes him the eldest of the five sons. 

2 Mr, T. S. Kuppasvami Sastri’s Tamil pamphlet entitled * A short history of the Taujore Nayaka Princes," p, 7£ 

3 Yachana herein referred to is evidently different from Bchama- N ayaka who was supporting the cause 
of prince Rahga III and could not, as such, he also a friend of Jaj^garaya. Maka may have been one of 
the KarvStnagar chiefs who were subordinate to Vijayanagara. 

4 Damera Yehkatapati, the anthor of the BaJiuld^vacharitra, is stated by Bao Bahadur Viresalingam Pantulu 
to have been a nephew of the Venkatagiri chief Tachama (Sohama)-Nayudu who was the opponent of Jaggaa?5ya and the 
recipient of a generous gift from Veh Katapatiraya (Yehkata IIJ. The English factor who obtained from Yehkata II 
about A, D* 1640, a grant of land upon which the modern Port St. George is built, states that the countiy surrounding 
Madras was the property of a chief called Damarla Yehkatapati who was very powei-ful and ruled over the coast lino 
between Pulicat and St. Thome. As the poet DSmera Yehkatapati also belonged to a ruling family it looks verv 
probable that he is identicahwlth the chief DSmatla Yehkatapati. If so, the latter must have lived at a neriod somn 
fime later than that to which Mr. YirfiSalihgam assigns him. 
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father-in-law as stated in the JB^dmarajiyamu. Venkata appears to have issued a 
gold coin which was known as the VeiiTzataraya-tardlian. This coin is described 
by Professor Hultzsch on p. 307 f- of Indicm Antiquary^ Vol. XX.^ Copper-plate 
insci’iptions of the time of Venkata invariably bear the signature sn VeiiTeatesa' 
As the grants registered herein are also stated to have been made in the jiresence 
of the god Venkate^a on the hill at Tirumala, it is inferred that the king must have 
changed his oaiiital from Penugonda to Ohandragiri, a town close to Tirujiati. But 
no direct statement to that effect has been made in any of the inscrij)tions copied 
so far.^ A copper statue of Vehkatapatiraya (Venkata I) labelled in clear Telugu 
characters of that period still adorns the right side of the entrance into the V enkat^a- 
Perumal temple on the Tirumala hill and indicates the great devotion the king had 
for that deity.® 

Venkata’s latest record is dated in ^aka 1539 and corresponds to A, I). 
1617-18. Two epigraphs from the Kolar district which are res 2 DectiTely dated in 
^aka 1538 and Saka 1539 refer to the ruling sovereign as Bamadeva or 
Bamchandra, i.e.> Bama IV. It is consequently doubtful if the Trichinopoly record 
first quoted could be accepted as belonging to the reign of Venkata I. Besides, it 
is generally presumed that Venkata died in or about A.B. 1614. The Etu’opean 
traveller Ploris heard of his death while at Masxilipatam, on October 25th of that 
year. We find from the sequel that in this very same year Venkata’s grand nephew 
Bama IV. is stated to have been ruling at Penugonda with the imperial titles JBdjd- 
dhirdja and RdjaparameSvara and the epithet Mahdma^dale4vara. 

It cannot be stated with any degree of certainty what time might have elapsed 
between the death of Venkata and the establishment of Bama on the throne of 
Penugonda. The unfortunate Banga III., who is reported to have been murdered 
in prison, is mentioned in a record from the Tumkur district which is dated in ^aka 
1621 , Vikarin (=A.D. 1699-1600), to have been ‘ruling.’ We have perhaps to 
understand by this that he was ‘ ruling ’ only as a crown prince. Another record 
from the same district, dated in §aka 1537, Ananda represents him again as a ruling 
king in the Asvayuja month of that year. But Bama IV,* his son, was reigning 
in the Karttika month of the same year. Hence it appears as if the sad event 
of Bahga’s murder must have occurred in the cyclic year Ananda between Asva 3 nija 
3 and Karttika 15. The elder brother of Banga III. wc;. Tirumala 

was also ruling, in perhaps a subordinate capacity, under Veiikata I in some part of 
the modern Mysore State. Por, two records from the Mysore district refer to 
grants made by him to a chief of Hadi-nadu. The direct ancestors of the present 
line of klysore kings were also subordinate to Venkata I. They are stated to have 


Vaiikunta which is 
a lar^ge number of 


OR Epigraphy for 1911, Pari II. paragi-apli 68. 

3 Ou p. 126 of his Lists of Antiquities^ Vol. I., Mr. Sewell refers to a stone record at 
dated in §811^1525 and mentions « Venkajapati of Vijayanagara (ruling) at Chandi-agiri.” But 

VeAkata's inecriptions mention his capital Penugo^d“* r 

■» The accompanying plate is prepared from a photograph recently taken for that pniTOse. The stone images of a 
kin- and queen which are placed to the left of this copper statue do not bear labels. They may represent the parents of 
Veikata the first KarnUta king Tirumala and his queen Vengajamba. I avail myself of this oppoitunity to issue 
also with the kind peimissio’n of the Director General three other metallic statues preserved xn the temple on the Tim- 
mala bill and found to the right of VeAkatapatii’sya on the plate. The central figure x-epresents Ao gx-eat Kpiehnargya 
S the second Vijayanagara dynasty} to his right is his queen OhinnSdSvi and to his left, queen TirumaladSvx. 

^ Jlf* Cam* YoL IX. An. 47. 
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received from him the country round Seringapatam as vumhalige^ i.e., a tax-free 
tenure. 

B.ama IV must hare succeeded to the throne in the latter part of Saka 15S6-7» 
Ananda. His rule -was not apparently an eventful one. Echama-Nayaka, who had 
been supporting the cause of Hama, is said to have sought the assistance of 
Achyutappa-Nayaka of Tanjore. Thereupon his opponent Jaggaraya contracted 
an alliance with the Madura Hayaka who was ruling at the time and carried on 
a vigorous campaign against E-ama, Echama-NHyaka, and tlieir ally Achyutappa- 
Nayaka.^ The SaMtyaratndTcara states that Jaggaraya with the allied Pandya 
forces destroyed the bridge over the Cauvery and advanced against Raghunatha- 
Nayaka, the son of Achyutappa-Nayaka. But the latter came off victorious and 
brought the contest to a close by accepting in marriage a daughter of the Madura 
Nayaka. Jaggaraya also appears to have acquiesced in the succession of BSma; for 
we find Kumara Immadi-Jagadevaraya a minister’s son of Bana Peda-Jagadevaraya 
(perhaps indentical with the Jaggaraya under reference), making a grant as Hama- 
deva’s subordinate, in Saka 1545 Cam. Vol. IX. On. 182). 

Inscriptions referable to the time of Hama come mostly from Mysore and 
range in date from §aka 1536 to Saka 1552. One epigraph from Narayanava- 
nam in the Ohittoor district mentions the ruling sovereign Viravehkatadeva- 
MahSraya and is dated in ^aka 1644, Haudri (=A.D. 1621). It is perhaps to be 
presumed that this king is Venkata II, the grandson by direct descent of the 
great Ramaraja (Hemraj), and that he was already the elected crown prince.^ The 
cause or causes that led to the change of line after Rama IV., may have been 
similar to those that brought about the events immediately following the death of 
Venkata I. Rama IV may have died childless ; or, for political reasons, may have 
been compelled to choose Peda-Venkata (Vefikata II) as his crown prince in 
preference to his own sons or to those of his brothers. The R&mardjlyamu does not 
offer any clue on this point. After describing Rama (Hemraj) and his two brothers it 
continues the line of Tirumala, the middle brother, down to Rama IV (mentioning 
even then Venkata I as the ruling king), goes on next to that of the last brother 
Veiikatadri and finally comes back to the descendants of Ramaraja (Hemraj) of 
whom a later member named Kodandaramaraja was the patron of the poem. It thus 
appears that practically one king of each of the three lines ruled on the Earnata 
throne — Venkata I being the most famous in the Tirumala Hue, Venkata II in 


> The contebt between Eohama-NSyaks and Jaggaiaya mast have been a serions one. In his Bahvloivaohafitra 

Dfimera Venkatapati, describing tbe prowess of his (paternal) aunt’s son Velngoti Yfiohama-NSyaka, says : “ Can 

any (hero) equal Velugoti Taoha who near Httaramallur beat (the army of) Dsvalu PSpa, captured (the fort of; 
Chehgalupattu (Cbengleput) by esoalading its walls, drove away Yatiiaju (who had met him) near PalemakSta, 
dispersed many heroic chiefs who opposed him at Tiromala, crushed completely JaggarSt and his associates, deprived 
of their conceit the chiefs of Mathur« (Madura) and Chenji (Gingee) and expelled the ruler of Tiruohananalle 
(Triohinopo1y)P” ^ 

» A stone inscription (with its duplicate on eoppmO comes from Rllore in the Kistna dmtriot and belongs to Bahga 
VI, the adopted jon of GopSla and the grandson of “ Aruviti Rsmatazu Rangappar5zu." It is dated, accoi-ding to 
Mr. Serwell in §aka 1543 which also falls into the reign of Rama IV. There is thus room for the possible infemoce 
t^t while Rami IV was ruling, princes Vefikata II and his cousin brother’s son RangaVI were also n s s oo i a t ed with 
him in governing the conntiy, but were in independent clraxge of some outlying provinces. Mr. Sewell notes also a 
record from Arumbavnr (Ttiohinopoly district) wbiob is date! in iaka 1545 in the reign of VehkatappadSvu. This, 
latter must r-efer to prince Venkata II. 
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the Kamaraja line and JElanga VI, the adopted son of Gopala, in the Vehkatadi'i 
line. 

Prom lithic records we learn that the chiefs of Pavela who once also served 
under Krishnaraya, were subordinate to Bama IV, otherwise known as Bamadeva 
of Penugonda, though there is good reason to believe that he must have been 
ruling at Ohandragiri. The paucity of his records beyond the Mysore State^ clearly 
points to the decline of suzerain pon er in his time and to the independence 
assumed by most of the feudatory chiefs. 

According to the Kuniyiir plates and the Ttaniaraj'iyamu the next successor on 
the Karnata tlirone was Vehkatapati (II) the grandson of Aliya-Bamaraja. The 
latter is stated to have married four wives, of whom Tirumalamba the daughter of 
Krish:naraya and sister of Sada4iva, was one. The three others were daughters 
of noblemen who were related to the royal family . Hama’s two sons by 
Tirumalamba. were Krishnapa and Pedda-Timma. Kondaraja, Bachuri Timma and 
Sriranga were his sons by other wives. Of these latter KondarSja is stated to have 
ruled at Anegondipura and Sriranga apparently continued the line having given 
birth to two sons Peda> Vehkatapati (II) and China-Vehkatapati. The former nas 
crowned to the throne by Tirumala Tutacharya and married Bahgaramamba, who, 
according to the Ramardjlyamu was the daughter of Gobburi Obaraja.® 

It was stated above that Peda-Venkata was the chosen crown prince already 
during the reiga of his predecessor Bama IV. The same will have to be asserted of 
Venkata’s successor Bahga VI ; for, -we find a copper-plate record of the latter 
from Magadi in the Bangalore district, dated in ^aka 1552, the very year in which 
probably Venkata ascended the throne. Venkata appears to have for a time revived 
the supreme sovereignty of the Karpata kings, which was found to he fast declining. 
The famous Tirumala-Nayaka of Madura made the grant recorded in the Kuniyur 
plates with permission from king Vehkatapati-Maharaya. Another copper plate 
grant from the Nanjangud talnka shows that the Mysore chiefs were also his 
subordinates,® The Sakiva chiefs of Karvetinagar owed allegiance to Venkata, An 
interesting document of his time now preserved in the Darga of Bahayya at 
Penugonda records the renewal of certain old grants together with the bestowal of 
fresh grants, to that popular Muhammadan institution. The reason for the renewal 
is stated to be “ the loss of the original documents on the occasion when Immadi 
Havali Bhairegauda of Pedda-Ballapm’a seized the fortress of Penugonda then in the 
possession of Hadapa Komararaya. Mr. Bice mentions in connection with Bod (Pedda- 
Ballapura, a chief of Avati (Havali ?) named Malla-Bairegauda who founded that 

i In the Madras Presidency wo have an epigraph of his time at Da^kombu (Madura District^. 

a It is not impossible that the Vaish^ava teacher TimmaJa TstSoharya, who performed the coronation of 
Venkata J should have lived to the time of Yenkata II. It may also be that the event is here described vrithont any 

sifiTiifiwno^the verse about the coronation by Tirumala Tatfficharya being borrowed verhatim fiom the copper-plate 

r^ords of Veikata I, GobbUri ObarSja, the father-in-law of Yenkata II mast he different from the fether-in-law of 

Venkata I, who bore also the same name. , ^ xn -l • . n . 

» Tbe quick succession of kings fi-om Narasiniha downwai'ds, recorded at the beginning of this grant, gives ub a 

clue to the apparent claims the Karnata kings advanced for usurping the Vijayanagara throne. After Kaiasimha 
(/.e., Vira-Narasimha) came Krishpa. He was followed by ESma, who received the kingdom direct from Krishna as 
his Bon-in-law. Rama's younger brother Timma was crowned at Penugonda^ After him ruled his son Rahga II 
and then came the latter's brother Veikata R Venkata’s grandson (conectly his nephew’s son) Rama IV came next 
and then his elder brother Venkata 11* 
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towa and his three successors all of whom were named Havali Bairegaada. They 
were perhaps sabordiaates at the commencement of their career, to the Vijayanagara 
kings at Penngonda, bat evidently daring the reign of Venkata II or a little before 
appear to have become rebellions and to have seized the capital of the Vijayanagara 
kings for at least a short period.” An epigraph from ISTarayanavanam dated in ^aka 
1544, while Venkata was yet the crown prince, refers to the mercantile commanity 
of Ayyavole headed by Pyithivi'ietti Rayanimantri-Bhaskai’a and to the gift of volan- 
tary fees to the Vaishnava temple of that village. Pritbivii^etti Eayanimanti i-Bhas- 
kara is apparently identical with Bayanimantri-Bhaskara whose date is discassed 
by Mr. Garijada Bamamartigara in a pamphlet entitled JRmjanahliasharamantri’^ 
chariiramti. In the coarse of his discassion the learned aathor refers to a pharmdna 
of Alamghir Padsha which mentions Prithivi4etti, father of Mantribbaskara.^ This 
Bhaskara, generally believed to have been a contemporary of Krishnaraya, was a 
most charitable man and is sapposed to have induced the kings of his time, by pay- 
ing large amoants into their treasury, to discontinae certain items of taxation which 
were distressing the poorer classes. He may have been a Brahman who cast his 
lot with the welfare of the mercantile commanity, and this is perhaps the reason 
why the Kdmati merchants of this day still call their Brahman spiritaal gurti by 
the general epithet Bhaskara-Pantala. The Telaga poem Bamarajiyamu in speak- 
ing of Venkata II says that he raled the whole ooantry between Seta {i.e., Bame^- 
varam) and Krishna. The poet and chief Damera (Damarla) Venkatapati was 
raling over the whole coast line from Pulicat to St. Thome as a sabordinate of 
Venkata. “ The Pounding of Port St. George ” compiled by Mr. Poster, says that the 
chief Vehkatapati was ‘ the lord-general of Karnatika and grand vizier to the king.’ 
He had, besides, under him 16,000 soldiers to put into the field. It was this Damarla 
Venkatapati that first granted with the permission of Venkata II, a cowl to the 
English factors to build a fort at Madraspatam which the Nayak had called Ohenna- 
patnam after the name of his father.^ We learn also from the interesting extracts 
published in the book quoted above, that king Venkatapati died at ISTarayanavanam 
in A.D. 1642. This is in perfect accordance with what we find from the available 
dates of Banga VI as a ruling king, the earliest of which is Saka 1663, Vishu 
(Vrisha), A^vayuja 30 (September-October). 

Venkatapati is stated to have left only an illegitimate son who could noton that 
account succeed to the throne. Consequently his nephew Banga VI, who was adopted 
by Gopala of the Vehkatadri line under the bidding of god Vehkate^ainadream, was 
proclaimed king on October 29, A.D. 1642.« He was, as already suggested, serving 
as crown prince since the beginning of Venkata’s rale, i.e., from Saka 1662 (=A. D. 


^ Annual Beport on Epigiapby for 1913, Part II, paragraph 73, 

* Thioe inscribed stones on the tank bund at Narasamangalam (North Arcot district) (Nos. 261-264 of the 
Madias Epigraphical collection for 1906) make refeienoe to that tank as being designated Chennasogaram after 
Chennappa-Nayaka,thefatherofVefikatappa-Nayaha, who built the tank. Their dates correspond to the time of 
Damarla Veikatapati. The records may probably, therefore, have to be refeued to the same chief ; see also Annual 
Report on Epigraphy for 1007, p. 90, para. 74. An insoription from Tiruvandavar in the Chingleput district refers to 
Venkatappa-Nsyaka. grandson of Damal Veikatappa-Nayaka and son of Channappa-[N8yaka]. It is dated in Saka. 
1647, during the reign of Kama IV. Damarla or Damerla, therefore, as applied to this chief, indicates the vnia<re 
Damal in tlie Bame district wbich appears to have been his native village. ^ 

3 The bounding of Fort 8t* George^ p. 25, footnote. 
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1630). The latest record in which he is called Rahga, son of Gopala and grandson of 
jirariti Rangaparajayya (i.e., Ranga IV), is dated in ^aka 1586 (corveetly ^aka 
1686), ^nbhakrit.^ A few records of his time found in the Beiur taluka of the 
Hassan district, state that Ranga was ruling at Velaiouri (sometimes also spelt 
Belapuri). In ^aka 1587 he was ruling the Penugonda country from his throne at 
Ghandragiri-durga, wliich was now his permanent capital. 

Inscriptions do not supply us with any historical details about the reign of 
Ranga. The Mdmarajlyamu says that Ranga was ‘ raised to the throne ’ by Gopala 
•{i.e., was adopted by him to succeed to the Karnata throne as described in copper 
plate records) and ruled from his capital Veluru. The latter was the seat of Govern- 
ment also under Venkata I. It is doubtful whether Rahga’s capital Veluru is to he 
identified with Vellore or with Velapuri (Beiur) in the Hassan district, mentioned 
above. Ranga is represented to have defeated the army of Kutupusahu, who must be 
identical with Abdulla Qutb Shah, the fifth of the Qutb Shahi kings of Golconda, who 
ruled from A.B. 1611 to 1672. According to Mr. Poster’s extracts, the Muhammadan 
kings of Golconda and Bijapur began to invade the territories of the Hindu king in 
1642, immediately after the death of king Venkatapati (II). They are even stated to 
have occupied the whole country on the coast. In 1644 the Moors advanced into the 
interior, but were defeated. Perhaps the defeat of the army of Kutupulahu men- 
tioned in the Bdmardjlyamu is the defeat registered in Poster’s extracts. Raiiga 
was a lover of poets and largely patronised them.® He is remembered in history as 
the last great Hindu sovereign, who in the cyclic year Parthiva (=A.D. 1645-46) ^ 
in the dark h alf of the month Karttika, gave his royal sanction to the cowl already 
granted to the English factoi’s by Damarla Veiikatappa in the reign of Venkata 
II, and affixed his signature not by adding his name as might be expected, but by 
adding that of Srirama, probably his tutelar deity. This act of Ranga VI was done 
with the best of motives, viz., in order to secure the prosperity of his subjects by 
opening up the country for foreign merchandise. It is unnecessary to add that this 
pious object of Ranga has been more than fulfilled and, in the fullness of time has 
borno such fruit as never India could have dreamed of if the relentless Muhammadans 
or the unscrupulous petty chieftains had gained the upper hand. The Dutch also at 
this time are reported to have made vigorous attempts to extend their sway. King 
^ri-Rahga declared war and sent his general Ghinnana-Ghetty against them. The 
Hindus besieged Pulicat ; but internal dissensions and differences among the three 
powerful Nayaka subordinates of the empire, seem to have ultimately weakened 
the Hindus. The Muhammadan powers of Golconda and Bijapur found it a 
favourable opportunity to assert themselves. The whole country was conquered and 
the able general Mir Zumla finally became its Nawab. King Ranga fled south- 
wards and found refuge with one of his subordinates, a chief of ^^efadi. He must 

1 In another inscription of S«ilca 1682 Ranga VI is called the great gi'andson of Araviti Ramarsjayya- 
Veijkatsdrii’Siayya {i.e., Veiikatadri. brother of Aliya RSmaraja). 

» Ramat'S.ii'yamu, Oppert's edition, t. S68. In Saha 3S67 the dote of a reooid at Zo^gepalli near 
Hindupnr, it is stated that Eahga made the grant with permission from Pedda-Venkatapaiu-aya. This suggests 
that Venkata II was still living having perhaps abdicated the throne in favour of Ranga VI, or rather, that some 
member of the royal family answering to that name held the strings of adminstration in his hands. The KBsaram 
plates of Saka 1566, Tsrana {Annml RepoH on Epigraphy for 1911, p. 88, paragmph 60} register a grant made by 
Bahga VI at the reanest oE a certain Venkata, son of Kari-Channa and grandson of Podda-Venkata. 

a 0 
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have tliere kept up the senablance of a rule for at least two more decades. The Eng- 
lish factors of Madras in their reports to Suratj have referred to a severe famine 
which occurred in A.E. 1647 and in which thousands of lives perished. W^ith 
Eahga’s permission were issued by the East India Company the coins usually known 
as the ‘three Swami-pagodas.’ These are described as such by Sir Walter Elliott 
and Thurston. 

With we might close the history of the Klarnatas. Eater inscriptions, 
however, of kings called alternately Kahgaraya or Venkatapati, and bearing all the 
j^mperial Vijayanagara titles are found extending beyond ^aka 1687, which is the 
latest sure date for Bahga VI. They go up to §aka 1640 and nay ! even to Saka 1716 
(=A.E. 1793). The Suguturu and .Telahahka chiefs of the Bangalore district, for 
instance, call themselves subordinates of a certain §rirangarayadeva-Maharaya, who 
was ruling at Grhanagiri (Penugonda) in Saka 3 639, Nandana. A grant by the Nayaka 
queen Mangammal was made in §aka 1623 while the Maharajddhwaja, JParameivara 
Vira-Veiikatadeva-Maharaya, was governing on the jewelled throne at Ghanagiri- 
nagara. It is not possible to state at this stage of our epigraphical knowledge, how these 
later kings Venkatapati and Eanga were related to the last two Karnata rulers of 
that name and over what extent of territory they exercised their sway.^ 

The subordinate families who wielded much power during the reign of the 
Karnatas, but nominally submitted to their overlordship were : — (1) the Nayakas of 
Madura whose kingdom extended over almost the whole of the southernmost 
districts and lasted from A.E. 1659 to 1736 ; (2) the Nayakas of Tanjore, who, for a 
time, asserted their sway over what may be called the Chola dominions proper • 

(3) the Nayakas of Velur, who were powerful in the modern North Arcot district ; 

(4) the Vodeyars of Mysore and their feudatories (the chiefs of Avati, Yelahanka, 
Sugaturu, etc.) wielding their authority over a vast extent of territory ; 'and (6) the 
Nayakas of Bednur known also as Kejadi or Ikkeri kings, whose sway extended as 
far as Malabar, down to the coast of Honore (Honavar) and who, successfully 
opposing the advance of the Bijapur forces and the Portuguese of Goa, maintained 
their power for nearly a century and a half from A.D . 1499 down to A.E. 1763. 

Detailed accounts of these various subordinate families cannot find a proper 
place in this paper. They are noted briefly in order to establish the connection which 
they bore to the Vijayanagara sovereigns. 

The Nayakas of Madura started almost an independent dominion in the south 
under Vi^vanatha- Nayaka, who was a military officer of Aohyuta and followed that 
sovereign in his campaign agamst Travancore. On this occasion he ‘conquered 
many kings including the Pandyas on the battlefield in the Timvadi (Travancore) 
country and acquired by force the 'sovereignty over Madhura-rajya.’ A record of 
Saka 1485 actually states that in the time of Sadaiiva, Vi^vanatha-Nayaka got as an 
amarcmdyaka-gsBXit from the great Eamarajar-Ayyan (Hemraj), the Tiruvadi-defia- 

^ Mr, Sevell gives a long list of tlie Karnsta kings who followed Ckiima-VeAkata III (FotfigoUen JBmpire, 
p. 216)* The also mentions thiee to four generations of kings subsequent to Chinna-Vefikataf His 

grandson Hama or Kodai^darama who was the patron of the poem. Udmardjzgan'it is stated to have built (renovated ?) 
the big ffSpura of 'VirUpSksha (at Hampe), to have rendered into the dvipada metre the storj cf the and 

dedicated the same to VirapStksha and to have constructed foi Ranga a temple on the banka of the Tuhgabhadia 
river. 
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Vilvanatha’s son, Krishnappa-NSyaka, was also subordinate to Sadasiva and issued 
tbe Krishnapuram plates with the permission of Tirumala, who was then at the head 
of the State. His son Virappa was the feudatory of Rahga II while he was bimafll-f 
the overlord of the Pandya chief Vanadaraya. The next Nayaka, Vira- Krishna or 
Kumara-Kyishnapa was a contemporary of Venkata I, and as his feudatory induced 
that king to issue the VeiJahgudi plates. Muddu-Krishna and Muddu-Vira the two 
next Nayakas, were likewise subordinates of Venkata 1. The great Tirumala- Na- 
yaka, in whose time the NSyakas of Madura must have been at the height of their 
power, was a feudatory of Venkata II. It was in this capacity that he to 

have invaded the Travancore country and exacted tribute from it. Later Nayakas 
and their history down to queen SEnakshi are noted by Mr. Sewell in his JLists 
of Antiquities, Vol. II. They must have shaken off the Vijayanagara supremacy 
some time during the reign of Tirumala-N ayaka. The Madura-Nayakas were de- 
votees of the famous Minakshi temple at Madura and largely contributed towards 
its improvement. In the Tirumala-Nayaka-mandapa (also called Pudu-mandapa) at 
Madura are found on pillars, the statues of the Madura chiefs of whom Tirumala- 
Nayaka and his two consorts occupy a prominent place. Copper coins issued by 
Muddu-Krishna and the founder Vi^vanatha have been published by Professor 
Hultzsch. In the latter part of their career the Nayakas of Madura were constantly 
at war either with their neighbours, the Nayakas of Tanjore, the Vodeyars of Mysore 
or the Muhammadans of Golconda. Sambamatya, a general of Vijayaranga- 
Ghokkanatha is stated to have contracted friendship with Sadula-Khsn {i.e., 
Sadatullsh Khan) of Arcot, defeated Anandarao Peshwa of Tanjore and entered into 
an alliance with Nanjaraja of Mysore. Of the Madura Nayakas, Tirumala, 
Muddajagadri and Vijayarahga-Chokkanatha were patrons of Telugu literature. 

The Nayaka line of Tanjore was founded by Ohevva or Chinna-Ohewa, who 
married a sister of the queen of the Vijayanagara king Achyutaraya. Mr. T. S. 
Kuppusvami Sastri of Tanjore, in a Tamil pamphlet entitled " A Short History of 
the Tanjore Nayak princes,” has given copious extracts from Sanskrit literature to 
show that during their regimd learning was liberally encouraged and had, in con- 
sequeiice, developed highly under royal patronage. It is also stated that Chinna- 
Ohewa completed the eleven storeyed ghpura of the UruvannSmalai temple which 
Krishnaraya had commenced and loft unfinished. Achyutappa-Nayaka, the son of 
Ohevva, must have been a feudatory of both Rahga II and Venkata I. Achchyu- 
tappa’s chief minister was the Brahman Dikshitar Ayyan {i.e., Govinda-Dikshitar) 
who according to the Sdhityaratndkara also held the same ofB.ee under Paghunatha- 
Nayaka, the son of Achyutappa. This latter was the patron of the beautiful Telugu 
poem Vijayavildscmniy^vitteinhy Chemakuri Vehkatadri. Reference has been already 
made as to how Raghunatha took up the cause of the Karnata king Rama IV and 
defeated the combined armies of Jaggaraya and the Madura Nayaka on the banks of 
the Oauvery. TTia son Vijayaraghava-Nayaka lost his life in a battle with Chokka- 
linga-Nayaka of Madura. It was from this Vijayaraghava that the Dutch received 
the grant of Negapatam just as the English factors got Ohennapatnam from Rahga VI. 

No detailed account of the Nayakas of Vellore has yet been made available. 
Like the Nayakas of Tanjore these also were great patrons of learning, and the name 

3 0 3 
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of the Saiva-Adraita philosopher Appaya-Dikshita is intimately connected with 
Chinna-Bonunu-Nayaka. The Velur family is generally supposed to have been foun- 
ded by a certain Bomma-Nayaka. But it is doubtful if w^e could identify him with 
Velur Bommu-Nayaka, who during the reign of Achyutaraya was governing the 
country around Jambai in the South Arcot District, The Vijapaka grant of Venkata 
I, suj)plies three names in succession, ws., Virappa-Nayaka or China- Vira, his son 
Chinna-Bommu-Wayaka and his son Lihgama-Nayaka. The second was, as already 
stated, the patron of Appaya-Dikshita and the feudatory of the Vijayanagara king 
Sada^ivaraya and of the Karnata kingTirumala. A certain China-Vira, son of PSppu- 
NSyaka of Velilr, is mentioned to have been the Governor of the Padaividu-rajya 
during the rule of the Kari^ia king Bahga II. Dinga of the Vilapaka plates was 
a subordinate of Venkata I. The titles held by the family clearly point to its 
members being followers and upholders of the pure ^aiva religion as expounded per- 
haps by the scholar Appaya-Dikshita. Vellore having eventually become the capital 
of the Karnata kings, the power wielded there by the local Nayakas must have been 
considerably weakened, if not altogether become extinct. 

Enough and more has been written about the Mysore Vodeyars. Becent 
accounts of them given by Mr. Bice and Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar leave 
nothing to be added. Baja-Vodeyar was the first in the family who asserted himself 
and tried to shake off the Vijayanagara yoke. He was a subordinate of Venkata I ; 
but so long as that powerful monarch held the reins of Government, it was not 
apparently possible for Baja-Vodeyar to do anything. The death of Venkata in 
A.D. 16l4i and the subsequent disputes that arose about succession, gave a general 
opportunity for petty chiefs to strengthen their position and Baja-Vodeyar was not 
slow. He displaced the Vijayanagara viceroy at Seringapatam, who was then prince 
Tirumala II, nephew of Venkata. In spite of the independent power thus secured 
by Baja-Vodeyar, the Mysore chiefs continued to accept the sovereignty of the Vija- 
yanagara rulers and made grants mostly with their permission. Some famous kings 
of the line were Kanthirava-Narasaraja, who issued the gold pieces known as Kan- 
theroy-fanams and who acquired by conquest “ Danayakankdttai, Satyamangala and 
other places from the Nayak of Madura” and Ohikka-Devaraya ‘who established a 
kingdom which extended from Palni and Anaimalai in the south to Midage^i in 
the north.’ Erequent invasions into the Madura country and counter-invasions 
by the chiefs of the latter into Mysore were not uncommon. MahgammaJ is stated 
to have once joined hands with Tafijavur to oppose Mysore. 

Of the Keladi kings who ruled over the Araga country including Gutti 
(Chandragutti), Barakur and Mangalore, Sada^iva-Nayaka was the first. He was a 
mUitaiy officer of the Vijayanagara king SadlL^ivaraya. Sadaliva’s grandson 
Bamaraja-Hgyaka was similarly a feudatory of the Karnata kings Tirumalaraya and 
his son Eanga II. He was devoted to the Krishnadeva temple at IJdipi and made 
grants to it through the Madhva teacher Vadirajatartha. Bamaraja’s brother 
Vehkatappa-Nsyaka was the most famous of the line. He and ^ivappa-Nayaka, a 
great grandson of Sadaliva-Nayaka are stated to have revived the Advaita-matha 
at Srihgeri and to have patronised also the Dvaita institutions at Udipi. Thus the 
earlier Bednur chiefs with a true political sagacity afforded Hberal patronage to 
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Dvaita aad Advaita scliools alike, though later members of the family are kuown to 
have been bigoted Saivas of the Lingayat creed. Virabhadra-Nayaka is stated to 
have rendered active help to Vefikata II on the battlefield. The last of the 
Karnata kings, !Eahga VI, sought refuge •with the Bednftr chief Sivappa-K'ayaka 
■when he was ousted from Ohandragiri by the Muhammadan kings of Golconda and 
Bijapur. In the Bednur family was also a female ruler by name Ohinnammaji 
during whose reign, about A.D. 1680-81, there appears to have been 025pression 
from the invading Mughals. The Italian traveller Pietro Bella Valle was 
at Ikkeri (the Capital of the Bednur chiefs for a time) in the year 1623 and 
describes the ruler Vehkatapa Naioka as a ‘ good soldier who much enlarged his 
territory.’ The coins known as the Ikkeri-vardhans owe their origin to these chiefs 
of KeJ.adi. 


H. Krishna Sastri. 
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and Malwa, 1871-72 ; and in the Archasological Survey. 
Central Provinces, 187.3-74, 

Volume VII. (C. S.) 


Ditto. 


Repoi-t of a tour through the Ditto . . . Ditto. 

Bengal Provinces of Patna, 

Gaya, Mongrr, and Bhagalpur; 

The Santal Parganas, Manbhum, 

Singhbhum, aiw. Birhhum, Bau- 
kura, Raniganj, Bardwan and 
Hnghli in 1872-73, Volume 
VIII. (C. S.) 

PaH Sanskrit, and old Canarese J F Fleet, Bombay Civil G. E. Eyi-e and W 
Wrmtrons &om the Bombay Serrice, and J. Burgess, SpottiswoSde, Lond^* 

Presidency and parts of the Archeological Survlyor 1878. 

Madras Presidencjr and Maisur, Western India, 
arranged and explained. 
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The Stupa of Bharhut ; a Buddhist 
monument ornamented with nu- 
merous sculj)tures, illustrative 
of Buddhist legend and history 
in the third century B. C, 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archseological Sm*- 
vey of India. 

W. H. Allen & Co., 
13, "Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W., 1879. 

Beport of toui'S in Central Doab 
and Gorakhpur in 1874-76 and 
1475-76, Volume XII. (C S.^ 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, 1st Assis- 
tant, Archaeological Survey, 

Sujierintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1879, 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces in 1878-74 and 

1874-75, Volume IX. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. 

Report of tours in Bundelkhand 
and Malwa in 1874-76 and 
1876-77, Volume X. (C. S.) 

Ditto . . * 

Ditto, 1880, 

Report of tours in the Gangetie 
Provinces from Badaon to Bihar 
in 1876-76 and 1877-78, Volume 
Xl. (C. S.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Report on the Amaravati tope and 
excavations on its site in 1877, 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

G. E. Eyre and W. 
Spottiswoode, London, 
18S0. 

The Antiquities of Orissa, 

Volume 11. 

Rajendralala Mitra 

W. Newman & Co,, 
Calcutta, 1880. 

The Cave Temples of India 

[ 

1 

J. Fergusson and J. Burgess 

W. H . Allen & Co , 
18, Waterloo Place, 
London, S. W., IbSO. 
£2-0-0. 

First Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1881-82. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of ^ 
Ancient Monuments in ' 
India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
18S2. Price Rs. 1*8-0. 

Report of tours in the South- 
Eastern Provinces in 1874-75 
and 1875-76, Volume XIII. 
(C.SO 

J . D. Beglar, Assistant, 
Archaeological Suiwey. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1882. 

Report of a tour in the Punjab in 
1878-79, Volume XIV. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archseological 

Survey of India* 

Ditto, 

Report of a tour in Bihar and 
Bengal in 1879-80 from Patna 
to Sunargaon, Volume XV- 
(C.S) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Lists of A.ntiquarian Remains in 
the Presidency of Madras. 

(N. I. S.) Volume I. 

R. Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

Government Press, Mad- 
ras^ 1884. 
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IXDIiS COfltd. 








Lists of Antiqnanaa Bemains in 
the Presidency of Madras. 

(N. I. S.) Volume II. 

B. Sewell, 
Service. 

Madras 

Civil 

Government Press, Mad- 
ras, 1884). Bs. 8. 

Preliminary reports 
Ancient Monuments 

by 

m 

Curator, 

[ndia. 

H. H. Cole, Curator 
cieut Monuments in 

of An- 
India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 








1881 to 1888. 

(^fl) Madras Presidency— 

- 







The Seven Pagodas 

• 

• 

Ditto 




Ditto. 

Velur 

• 

• 

Ditto 




Ditto. 

Triohinopoly 

* 


Ditto 

• 



Ditto. 

Srirangam 



Ditto 



• 

Ditto. 

Madura . 



Ditto 

• 


• 

Ditto. 

Tanjore . 



Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

Xombakonam . 



Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

Chillamharam . 



Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

Conjeveram 



Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

Bijanagar 



Ditto 

« 

« 


Ditto. 

(S) Bombay Presidency- 

— 







Ahmedabad 

• 

• f 

Ditto 

• 



Ditto 

Poona 

« 

• • 

Ditto 

« 

« 


Ditto. 

Karli , 

• 

• • 

Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

Ambamath 

• 

• 

Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

Elephanta 

• 

• 

Ditto 

A 

• 


Ditto. 

(c) Bijapur . 

a 

• ^ 

Ditto 

• 

t 


Ditto. 

{d) Kajputana — 








Mount Abu 

• 

• • 

Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

Ajmir 

» 

• m 

Ditto 

• 

• 


Ditto. 

J aipur ^ . 

• 

• • 

Ditto 

9 

• 


Ditto. 

Ulwar 

• 

« 

Ditto 

« 

• 


Ditto. 
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(fi) H. H- the Nizamis Territory— * 



Kalburgan . . , . 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India. 

Government Central 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1S81 to 1888. 

{f) Punjab — 



(Memorandum on Ancient Monu- 
ments in Eusafzai, with a descrip- 
tion of the explorations under- 
taken from the 4th February to 
the 3 6th April 1888, and sugges- 
tions for the disposal of the 
scul];)tures.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Second Report of the_ Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India for 
the year lb82-83. 

Ditto . . , 

Superiutendeut, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1888. Rs. 1-8-0. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave 
Temples and their inscriptions. 

(N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess^ Archaeological 

Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for Western and 
Southern India. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & Co,, 
Edinburgh and London, 
1883. 

Repoi-ts of tours in North and 
South Bihar in 1880-Sl, Volume 
XVI. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archseological Sur- 
vey of India, and H. B. W, 
Garrick, Assistant, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey. 

Superintendent, Gove rn- 
ment Pi’inting, Calcutta, 
1883. 

Preservation of National Mionu- 
ments — Portress Gwalior. 

J* B. Keith, Superintending 
Monumental Presei'vation 

Ditto. 

Catalog’ue and Hand-Look of the 
Archaeological Collections in the 
Indian Museum, Part I— Asoka 
and Indo-Scythian Galleries. 

J. Anderson, Superintendent, 
Indian Museum. 

Ditto. Rs. 1-12-0. 

Ditto ditto. Part H — 

Gupta and Inscription Galleries. 

Ditto • 

Ditto. Rs. S 

Report of a tour in Gorakpur 
district in 1875-76 and 1876-77, 
Volume XVIII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, 1st Assist- 
ant, Archseological Survey. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Elura cave temples 
and the other Brahmanieal and 
Jaina caves in Westem India. 

( N. I. S.) 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government for W estern 
and Southern India. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1883. 

Report of a tour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gangetic 
Doab in 1881-82, Volume XVII. 
(C. S.) 

A, Cunningham, Director- 

General, Archaeological 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta. 
1884. 
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1 

1 

Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Southern 
India. (N I. S.) 

B». Sewell, Madras Civil 
Service. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1884. Rs. 3-0-0. 

Preservation of National Monu- 
naentSj India. 

H. H. Cole, Curator of An- 
cient Monuments in India, 

Plates prepared in Paris, 
1884-85 

(a) Agra and Gwalior . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{b) Golden temple at ’Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(e) Delhi 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{d} Graeco-Buddhist sculptures 

from Yusuf zai. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{e) Great temple to Siva and his 
consort at Madura. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{f) Meywar .... 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{g) Buildings of the Punjab . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{h) Great Buddhist Tope at 

Sanchi. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{*) Tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara 
near Lahore. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{J } The temples at Trichinopoly 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in India 
for the year 1883-84. 

Ditto 

Superintendent, Govem- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1885. Rs. 1-8-0. 

Report of a tour through Bihar, 
Central India, Peshawar, and 
Yusufzai, during 1881-83. Vol. 
XIX. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archseological Survey. 

Ditto. Rs. G. 

Report of tour in Eastern Rai- 
pntana in 1883-83, Vol. XX 
(C. S ) 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archasological 

Survey of India. 

Ditto. Rs. 6. 

Reports of a tom* in Bundelkhand 
and Rewa in 1838-84 and of a 
tour in Rewa, Bundelkhand, 
Alalwa, and Gwalior in 1884-85 
Vol. XXL (C. S.) ’ 

Ditto 

Ditto, Rs. 6. 

Report of tours in Gorakhpur, 
Saran and Ghazipur in 1877-78- 
79 and 80, Vol. XXII. (C. S.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, 1st Assis- 
tant, Archseological Survey. 

Ditto. Rs. 6. 
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Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and R§,jputan^i in 1883-84, VoL 
XXIII. (C. S.) 

H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Superintendent, G overn- 
ment Pi*inting, Calcutta, 
1887. Rs. 6. 

General Index to the Reports of 
the Archsaological Survey of 
India, Vols. I~XXI1I. (C. S.) 

V. A- Smith, Indian Civil 
Service. 

Ditto, 18^7. Rs. 6. 

The Buddhist stupas of Amaravati 
and Jagg^ayyapeta in the Krishna 
District, Madras Presidency, 

with translations of the Asoka 
Inscriptions at Jaugada and 

DhaulL (N. I. S.) 

J. Bnrgess, Director-General, 
Archaeological Servey of 
India, and G. Biihler, Ph.D., 
LL.D., C.I.E., etc. 

Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Co., Edinburgh and 
London, 1887. 

Xist (s) of photographs of Ancient 
Buildings and Antiquities. 

. ... 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. III. (Gupta Insoriptions.) 

J. F. Fleet 

S uperintendent, O overn- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1888. Rs. 25. 

The Sharqi Architecture of Jaun- 
pur. (N. I. S.) 

A. Piihrer, Archaeological 

Siu’vey, N orth- W ester n 

Provinces and Oudh, and 
E. W. Smith, Architectural 
Assistant. 

Ditto, 1S89. Rs. 16. 

Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details, Parts I — X. 

Colonel S. S. Jacob, C.I.E. 

Griggs & Sons, London, 
1890-98. 

South Indian InscrijDtions. (Vol, I.) 
(N. I. S.) 

E. Hultzseh, Government 
Epigraphist, 

G 0 vernment Press, 

Madras, 1890. Rs. 4-8-0, 

List of photographic negatives of 
Ancient Buildings and Anti- 

quities in the Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

J. Wood-Mason and J, D. 
Beglar. 

1890. 

South Indian Inscriptions, (Vol. 11.) 
(N. I. S,), Part I. 

E. Hultzseh, Government 
Eingraphist. 

Government Press, 

Madras, 1891-95. Rs. 
3-12-0. 

Ditto, Part II ... 

Ditto 

Ditto. Rs, 3-12. 

Ditto, ,, III 

Ditto 

Ditto. Rs. 8. 

Ditto, „ IV 

V . V enkayya. Government 
Epigraphist for India. 

Ditto, 1913. 

The Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the North- 

Western Provinces and Oudh. 
(N. 1. S.) 

A. Piihrer, Archaeological 
Survey, N orth-W estern 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, 

North-Western Provin- 
ces and Oudh, 1891. 
Rs. 10. 
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Epigraphia Indica of the Archaeo* 
logical Survey of India. (Vol. I.) 
fN. I S.^ 

Mahabodhi or the Great Buddhist 
Temple under the Bodhi tree^ 
at Buddha Gaya. 

Epigraphia Indica of the Archeo- 
logical Survey of India. (Vol. II.) 
(N. I. S.) 

Notes on the Antiquities, Ethno- 
graphy, and History of Las Bela 
and Mekran. 

South Indian Buddhist Antiqui- 
ties. (N. I. S.) 

List of Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Bemains in Coorg. 
(N. I. S.) 

List of photographic negatives 
belonging to the India Office. 

Bower Manuscripts. (N. I. S.) 


The Moghul Architecture of 
Fathpur-Sikri, Parts I — IV. 

(N. I. S ) 


On IMuhammadan Architec- 

ture in Giijrat. (N. I. S.) 

Ch&-lukyan Ai’chitecturCj including 
examples, from the BallSxi District^ 
Madras Presidency, (N. I. S.) 

Ditto. Correction Slip , 

List of Antiquarian Remains in 
the Central Provinces and 
Berar. (N.I. S.) 

M onumental Remains of the 
Dutch East India Company 
in the Presidency of Madras. 
(N. I, S.) 


^ame and official designation 
of author. 


Press, date ( f publication and 
issue pi ice of each volume 
or of complete work. 


J. Burgess, late Director- Superintendent, Govern- 
General, Archaeological ment Printing, Calcutta, 
Survey of India. 1892. Rs. 27. 

A. Cunningham, late Director- W. H. Allen & Co., 13, 
General, Archaeological 'Waterloo Place, London, 
Survey of India, S. W., 1892. 


I. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

T. H. Holdich, Superinten- 
dent, Survey of India. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Tainting, Calcutta, 
1894. Rs. 24^. 

Superintendent, G overn- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1894. 


A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Madras. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1894. Rs. 7-8-0. 


Ditto 


Ditto. Re. 0-12-0 


Ditto. 


A. Hoeriile, Principal, Cal- 
cutta Madrassah. 


E. Smith, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, North-Western Pro- 
\dnees and Oudh. 


J. Burgess, late Director- 
General, Archaeological 
Survey of India. 


Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 
Madras. 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1898-97. Rs. 32-8-0. 

Government Press, 

N orth- W estern Pro- 
vinces and Oudh 
1894-98. Rb. 84. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, 1896. Rs. 16. 


Government Press 

Madras, 1896. Rs. 1^^ 


Ditto 

H. Cousens, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Bombay, 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Madras. 


Ditto. 1911. Re. 0-0-6. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 
cutta, 1897. Rs. 6-8-0. 

Government Press 

Madras, 1897. Rs. 9-8-o! 
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Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- H. Cousens, Superintendent, Government Central 

mains in the Bombay Presi- Archaeological Survey, Press, Bombay 1897 

dency. (N. I. S.) Bombay. 

South Indian Inscriptions. (Volume E Hultzsch, Government Government Press 

III, Part I.) (N. I. S.) Epigraphist. Madras, 1899. R&. 2. ' 


Ditto, Part II. Ditto . . . Ditto, 1903. Rs. 1-4-0. 

A list of photographic negatives Dr. T. Bloch, 1st Assistant Superintendent, Govera- 
of Indian Antiquities in the Superintendent, Indian meat Printing, Cal- 

collection of the Indian Museum Museum. eiitta, 1900. Rs! 4. 

with which is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Office. 

Xiist of Antiquarian Remains in H. Cousens, Superintendent, Ditto. Rs. 2. 

His Highness the Nizami's Archaeological Survey, 

territories. (N. I. S.) Bombay. 

The Muhammadan Architectxu'e of J. Burgess, late Director- William Griggs & Sons, 

Ahmedabad, Part I. (N. I. S.) General, Archaeological Ld., Londra, 19 Oo! 

Survey of India. £1-11-6. 

Report on results of explorations P. C. Mukherji, lately em- Superintendent, Govern- 
in the Nepal Tarai, Part I. ployed ^ on Archaeological ment Printing, Cal- 

(N. I. S.) explorations under the cutta, 1901. Rs. 6-8-0. 

Government of the North- 
W estern Provinces and 
Oudh. 

The Jaina stupa and some other A. Smith, Indian Civil Government Press, 

Antiquities of Mathura. (N. I.S.) Service. United Provinces, 1901. 

Rs. 14-8—0, 

Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra, E. Smith, Archaeological Ditto. 

Part I. (N. I. S.) Surveyor, North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh. 

The Architectural Antiquities of J. Burgess, late Director- Eyre & Spottiswoode, 

Northern Gujrat. (N. I- S.) General, Archeological London, 1903. Rs. 21. 

Survey of India, and H. 

Cousens, Superintendent, 

Archeological Survey, 

Western India. 

The Muhammadan Architecture of J. Hurgess, late Director- Ditto. 1905. Rs. 21. 

Ahmedabad, Part II, ^ with General of the Archeologi- 
Muslim and Hindu Remains in cal Survey of India, 
the vicinity- (N. I. S.) 

Portfolio of illusti’ation of Sind H. Cousens, Superintendent, William Griggs & Sons 
Tiles. Archeological Survey of Ld., 1906. Rs. 15. 

India, Western Circle. 
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India — concld, 

Akbar^s Tomb^ Sibandara^ near 
Agra. (N. I, S.) 


Pallava Architecture. (N.'I. S.) 


Antiquities of Chamba State, Part 
I — Inscriptions of the Pre- 

Muhammadan period. (N. I. S.) 


Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India 
for the year 1902-03, Parts I 
and II. 

Ditto for the year 1903-04, 

Parts I and II. 

Ditto for the year 1904-05. 

Part I 

Ditto for the year 1904-05, 

Part II 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 

Part I. 

Ditto for the year 1905-06, 

Pari II 

Ditto for the year 1906-07, 

Part I. 


Ditto for the year 1906-07, 
Part II. 


Ditto for the year 1907-08, 

Pai-ts I and IL 

Ditto for the year 1908-09, 

Pali: 1 . 

Ditto for the year 1908-09, 

Part II. 

Ditto for the year 1909-10, 

Part I. 


E. W. Smithy M.B/.A-.S.j Superintendent, Govern- 
Superintendent, Archaeologi- ment Press, United 

cal Survey, Northern Circle. Provinces, 1908. Rs 23, 

A. Rea, M,R.A.S., Superinten- Superintendent, Govern- 
dent. Archaeological Survey, ment Press, Madras, 

Southern Circle. 1909 Rs, 11-8-0. 

Ph Vogel, Ph. D., Super- Superintendent, Govern- 
intendent in charge of ment Printing, Cal- 

Hindu and Buddhist Monn- cutta, 1911. Rs. 22 or 
ments, Northern Circle. 335 

J. H. Marshall, Director- Ditto, 1904, Part 

General of Archaeology II. Rs. 20. 

in India. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1905-06. 
Re 0-4-0 and Rs, 32. 


Ditto, 

Re 0-6-0. 

1906. 

Ditto, 

Rs 'dO 

1908. 

Ditto, 

Re. 0-4-0. 

1907. 

Ditto, 

Rs. 20. 

1908. 

Su2)erintendent, 
ment Central 
Press, Simla, 
Re. 0-12-0. 

Govern- 

Branch 

1908. 

Su2)ei'intendent, 

Govern- 


1909 Rs 35. 

Ditto Re. 0-8-0 and 
Rs 25 respectively. 


Ditto, 

Re. 0-7-0 

Ditto^ 

Rs 20 or 8O5. 


J. Ph Vogel, Ph. D., Officiat- Ditto, 
ing Director-General of Ar- Re. 0-10-0. 
chffiology in India. 


1911. 

1912. 
1911. 


Ditto for the year 1909-10 
Part n. 


Ditto 


Ditto, 1914, Rb. 16 
or 23fl. 6d. 
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Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archseology in India 
for the year 1910-11, Part 1. 

J Ph, Vogel, Pli. D., Officiat- 
ing Director-General of Ar- 
chaeology in India. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1911. Re. 0-8-0 or 9^?, 

Ditto for the year 19 1 0-11^ 
Part II. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1914. 
or 19#. &d. 

Rs. 13 

Ditto tor the year 1911-12, 
Part I. 

J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Lit. 
D., E.S.A., Director-General 
of Archaeology in India. 

Ditto, 1914. 
1-S-O or 2^. 3r/, 

Rs. 

Madb-as — 




Notes on the Amaravati Stupa 

J . Burgess, Government 

Archaeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 

India. 

Government 
Madras, 1882, 
7-8-0 

Press, 

Rs. 

Notes and Inscriptions from Tem- 
ples in the Madura District, 
Vol. IV. 

Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
with some notes on village 
antiquities collected chiefly in 
the south of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 

J . Burgess, Government 

Archaeeological Surveyor for 
Western and Southern 

India. 

Ditto 

Government 

Madras, 1885-86. 

Ditto, 1886. 

Press, 

List of ancient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884^. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1886-87. 


Ditto ill 1891. 

A. Rea, Archceological Sui*- 
veyor, Madras. 

Ditto,189l. Re. 0-6-0 

Epigraphia Indica and Record of 
the Archaeological Suiwey of 

India, Vol, III, 1894-95. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1895. 

Ditto Vol, IV, 1896-97 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 


Ditto ,, V, 1898-99 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899. 


Ditto „ VI, 1900-01 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 


Ditto „ VII, 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. 


Ditto ,yVIII, 1905-06 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1907. 


Ditto „ IX, 1907-08 

Drs. E, Hultzsch, Professor 
in the University of Halle 
and Sten Konow, Govern- 
ment Epigraphist for India. 

Ditto. 


Ditto „ X, 1909-10 

Dr. Sten Konow, Governi-nent 
Epigraphist for India. 

Ditto. 
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ARCHiBSOLOaiCAIi REPORTS 


Title of work. 


N'ame and official designation 
of author. 


Press^ date of publication and 
issue pi ice of each volume or 
of complete work. 


M ADEAS — con id. 

List of tombs and monuments of 
EuropeanSj etc., in the Madras 
District. 

List of tombs and monuments 
erected in Madras. 

List of statues, monuments and 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of distinguished servants 
of the State. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Madras and Coorg, 
for the year 1899-1900. 

Ditto, 1900-01 

Ditto, 1901-02 

Ditto, 1902-03 

Ditto, 1903-04 

Ditto, 1904-06 


Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Depart- 
ment, Southern Circle, for the 
year 1905-06. 

Ditto, for the year 1906-07. 

Ditto, for the year 1907-08. 

Ditto, for the year 1908-09. 

Ditto, for the year 1909-10. 

Ditto, for the year 1910-11. 

Ditto, for the year 1911-12. 

Report on Epigraphical work 
accomplished from July 1891 
to June 1892, 

1893^^^^ Jnly 1892 to June 


Government of Madras. Government Press, 


Ditto 

Government of Madras 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey. 

Ditto 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto . 


Madras, 1898, Re. 
0 - 12 - 0 . 

Ditto. Re. 0-6-0. 


Government Press, 

Madras, 1898. 

Re. 0-1-6, 


Ditto, 1900. 


Ditto 1901. Re. 0-1-6. 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto, 1908* 

Rs. 2-8-0. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Rs. 3-12-0. 

Ditto, 1906, 

Re. 1-0-0. 

Ditto, 1906. 

Re. 0-8-0. 


Ditto, 1907. 
Re. O-S-0. 

Ditto, 1908, 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto, 1910. 
Re. 1-4-0. 

Ditto, 1911. 
Re. 1-0-0. 

Ditto, 1912. 

Ditto, 1892. 


Ditto, 1893. 
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Title of work. 

Name and oflBcial designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
.ssue piice of each Tolume or 
of complete woik. 

Madras — concld. 





Report on Epi graphical work accom- 
plished from July 1893 to June 1894. 

Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

' Government Pressj 

Madmsj ]894. 

Ditto 

1895. 

do. 1894 to 

*> 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto 

1896. 

do. 1895 to 

do. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto 

1897. 

do. 1896 to 

do. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto 

1898. 

do. 1897 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto 

1899. 

do. 1898 to 

do. 

V. Venkajya, 1st Assistant to 
the Government Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1899. 

1 

Ditto 

1900. 

do. 1899 to 

do. 

Ditto . , 

1 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto 

1901. 

do. 1900 to 

do. 

E. Hultzsch, Government 
Epigraphist. 

Ditto, 1901 

Ditto 

1902 

do. 1901 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto 

1903. 

do. 1903 to 

do. 

Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1903 

Ditto 

1904. 

do. 1908 to 

do. 

V. Venkayya, OflSciating 
Government Epigraphist 

Ditto, 1904 

Ditto 

1906. 

do. 1904 to 

do. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

Annual Report of the Assistant 
ArchsBol ogical Superintendent 

for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
for the year 1906-06. 

V. Venkajrya, Assistant 

Arehseological Superintend- 
ent for Ejiigiaphy, 

Ditto, 1906 

Ditto, for the year 1906-07. 


Ditto , , 

Ditto, 1907 

Ditto, for the year 1907-08. 


Ditto . , 

Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto, for the year 1908-09. 


Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto, for the year 1 909-1 0, 


H. Ki’ishna Sastri, Assistant 
Archaeological Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy, 

Ditto, 1910, 

Ditto, for the year 1910-11. 


Ditto 

Ditto, 1911. 

Re. 0-12-0. 

Ditto, for the year 191 1-13. 


Ditto • 

Ditto, 1912. 
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Title of woik. 

Name and official designation 

1 of author. 

1 

Press, date of publication and 
issue piice ot each volume or 
of complete work. 

Bombay — 



The antiquities of the Kolaba 
Agency, (Ser. 33 0^ Sel. Rec.^ 
Bombay, N. S. No, 7 ) 


1854. 

The antiquities of Eolhapoor illus- 
trated. (Ser. 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S. No 8.) 

.. . 

1854. 

Extracts in connection with. Malio- 
medan Architecture at Bee^a- 
poor, in the Satara Districts, etc., 
(1854). (Ser, 350, Sel. Rec., 
Bombay, N. S No. 40.) 


1857. 

Observations on inscriptions on 
copper-plates dug up at Naroor, 
in the Koodal Division of the 
Sawunt Waree State, 1848 ; 
with translations and facsimiles, 
3 851. fSer. 850, Sel. Ree., 
Bombay; N. S. No. 10.) 

Major G. LeQ. Jacob . 

1855. 

Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

J. Pergusson, E.R S., M.R. 
A.S. 

Ctmdall & Oownee, 

London, 1864. 

Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India, 
etc. 

Dr. Porbes Watson and 
Mr. ^ Fergnsson, General 
Cunningham, and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. 

1869. 

Notes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illustrate 
the Ancient Ai*chitecture of 
Western India. 

Captain Dyon, late of Her 
M a j esty^ s 6 8th Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Cai*ey Brothers, Old 

College Street, 3, 

Geneva, 1871. 

TMemorandum on the Buddhist 
Caves at J unnar. 

J ames Burgess, ArchaBolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government, and J. P. 
Fleet, Bo. C. S. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1874. 

JUemorandum on the antiquities 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedahad, Than, 
Junagadh, Girnar, and Dhank. 

J ames B urgess, Archeolo- 
gical Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government. 

Ditto, 1875. 

Memorandum on the remains at 
Gumli, Gop, and in Kaehh, etc. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Provisional lists of Architectural 
^^ther ArchaBological remains 
in Western India, including the 
Bombay Preisddency, Sindh, 

Bevar, Central Provinces, and 
Hyderabad, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 
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Title of work* 

j Name and official designation 

of author. 

Prefcs, date of publication and 

1 issue price of e^ch rolume or 
of complete work. 

1 

Bombay — contd. 

Translations of inscriptions from 
Belgaum and Kaladgi Districts 
in the Report of the first season^s 
operations of the Archaeological 
Survey of Western India and of 
inscriptions from Kathiawar and 
Kachh. 

J. P. Pleet, Bo. C.S., and Har. 
Vaman Limaya, B.A. 

i Government Central 

, Press, Bombay, lb76. 

1 

Buddhibfc Caves of Ajanta. 

Second edition. 

Prepared by Major R. Gill and 
revised by James Burgess, 
E.R G.S., M.R.A.S. 

, 1 Ditto, 1876. 

Notes on the antiquities of the 
Talukas of Parner, Sangamner, 
Ankole, and Kopergaum form- 
ing the charge of the 2nd Assis- 
tant Collector, Ahmadnagar, 

with revised lists of remains in 
the Ahmadnagar, Nasik, Puna, 
Thana, and Kaldagi Zillahs. 

WP. Sinclair, Bo. C.S., and 
J . Burgess, ArchsBological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

1 Ditto, 1877. 

1 

1 

Architectural and Archaeological 
remains in Khandesh in 1877. 

W. H. Propert, Collector of 
Khandesh. 

Ditto. 

Reports (from the Collectors) re- 
garding the ArehsBological re- 
mains in the Karachi, Haidera- 
bad, and Shikarpur Collectorates 
in Sindh, with plans of tombs. 


Ditto, 1S7G. 

Report on the Architectural and 
Archasological remains in the 
Province of Kachh, with 5 
papers by the late Sir Alex. 
Burnos. (Selections from the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. CLII, new series.) 

Dalpatram Pi'anjivan Kha- 

Ditto. 

Re, 1-14-0. 

1 

Notes on the Buddha Rock-Temp- 
Ics of Ajanta, their paintings 
and sculptures, and on the paint- 
ings of the Bagh Caves, modern 
Buddha Mythology, etc- 

J. Burgess, Ac h geological 

Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto. 

Inscriptions from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Western India with 
descriptive notes, etc. 

J. Burgess, Archseological 
Surveyor and Bhagwanlal 
Indraji Pandit. 

Ditto, ISSl, 

Lists of the antiquarian remains in 
the Bombay Presidency. Sindh 
and Ber^r, with an Appendix 
of inscriptions from Gujrat. 

J. Burgess, Archaeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 

Ditto, 1SS5. 

Scheme for the protection and 
conservation of ancient buildings 
in and around the City of 

Ahmedabad. 

A. W. Crawley Boevy, C,S. . 

Education Society's Press, 
Bombay, 1886. 
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of author. 

Press, date oF publication and 
issue price of each volume or 
of complete work. 

Bombay — eontd. 




List of photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities, Bom- 
bay. 

... 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1887. 

The antiquities of the to^ra of 
Dabhoi in Gujrat. 

James Bm'gess, LL.D,, C.LE., 
Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of 
India, and H. Cousens, 
M . R. A. S Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

George Waterston & 

Sons, Edinburgh, 1888. 

List of Photographic Nagatives 
of ancient buildings and anti- 
quities of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

H. Cousens, 

Archaeological 
Western India. 

Surveyor, 

Government Central 

Pi'ess, Bombay, 1888. 

List of Photographic Negatives 
of the paintings copied from 
the Ajanta Caves between 1872 
and 1885 at the Government 
School of Art, Bombay, Sup- 
plement to the Bombay List of 
Photographic Negatives. 

James Bmgess . 


Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 

Bijapur Guide .... 

H. Cousens, 

Archaeological 

W estern India. 

M.R.A.S., 

Surveyor, 

Orphanage Press, Poona, 
1889. 

Notes on the buildings and other 
antiquarian remains at Bijapur, 
with translations of the inscrip- 
tions. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India, 
and E. Rehatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

An account of the Caves at Nad- 
sur and Karsambla. 

H. Cousens, Archaeological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto, 1S91. Re. 0-10-0. 

Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1889 to April 1890. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto, 1890. 

Ditto for the months of May 1890 
to April 1891. 

Ditto 

• m 

Ditto, 1891. 

Ditto for the months of May 1891 
to April 1892. 

Ditto 

. « 

Ditto, 1892. 

Ditto for the months of May 1892 
to April 1893. 

Ditto . 

• « 

Ditto, 1893, 

Ditto for the months of May 1893 
to April 1894. 

Ditto 

• • 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the months of May 1894 
to August 1895. 

Ditto , 

• • 

Ditto, 1896. 
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Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
issue price of each volume or 
of complete work. 

Bombay — eontd. 





Progress Eeport of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of September 
‘1895 to April 1896. 

H. CousenSj Arehseological 
Survey or^ Western India. 

Government Central 

Pressj Bombay, 1896. 

Ditto for the year 
June 1897. 

ending 

80th 

Ditto . . , 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year 
June 1898. 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. Ee. 0-6-0. 

Ditto for the year 
June 1899. 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899. Re. 0-8-0. 

Ditto for the year ending 80th June 
1900. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. Re. 0-8-0. 

Ditto for the year 
June 1901. 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. Re. 0-8-0. 

Ditto for the year 
June 190^. 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the year 
June 1903. 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Ditto for the year 
June 1904. 

ending 

30th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904.. 

Ditto for the year 
June 1905, 

ending 

30 th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. Re. 0-10-0 

Progress Eeport of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India^ Western 
Circle^ for the months of July 
1905 to March 1906^ inclusive. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. Re. 1-0-0. 

Ditto for the year 
March 1907. 

ending 

81st 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. Re. O-S-0. 

Ditto for the year 
March 1908. 

ending 

81st 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. Re. 0-14-0. 

Ditto for the year 
March 1909. 

ending 

31st 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. Re. 0-12-0. 

Ditto for the year 
March 1910. 

ending 

81st 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1910. Re. O-lO-O. 

Ditto for the year 
March 1911. 

ending 

31st 

A. H. Longhurst, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological 

Survey, Western Circle. 

Ditto, 1911. Re. 0-8-0. 

Ditto for the year 
March 1912. 

ending 

81st 

D. E. Bhandarkar, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological 

Survey, Western Circle. 

Ditto, 1912. 
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archeological reports 


Title of wojk. 

Name and official designation 
of authoi . 

Press, date of publication and 
issue price of each volume or 
of complete work. 

Bombay — conoid. 

Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 
Temples of Ajantaj Khandesh^ 
India. Volume I (Pictorial sub- 
jects). 

John Griffiths late Principal 
of the Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhai School of Art^ 
Bombay, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay^ 

Member of the Bombay^ 
Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society. 

W. Griggs, London, 1896, 

Ditto ditto, Volume 11 

{Decorative details). 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

List of statues and busts in the 
Town and Island of Bombay. 

Government of Bombay 

Government Central 

Press, 1911. Be. 0-3-0. 

Revised list of Tombs and monu- 
ments of Historical or Ai'chajo- 
logical interest in Bombay and 
other parts of the Presidency. 

Ditto 

Ditto i9ia. Re. 1-6-0, 

Bengal — 

Account of a visit to Mount 
Parisnath (in Chutia Nagpoor) ^ 
and the Jain Temples thereon 
in 1827, (Ser. 250, Sel. Rec., 1 
Bengal^ No. 8S.) 1 

A. P 

1861, 

Ruins of the Nalanda Monasteries 
at Burgaon, Sub-Division Bihar, 
District Patna. 

A. M. Broadley, B.C.S. 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 
Calcutta, 1872. 

Report on the Archaeology of the 
District of Midnapore. 

H. L. Harrison, B.C S. 

Ditto, 1873. 

Buddha CJ-aya, the Hermitage of 1 
Sakya Muni. | 

Rajendralala Mitra, LL.D., 
c.r.E. 

Ditto, 1878, 

List of objects of antiquarian 1 
interest in Bengal. 

. . . 

Ditto, 1879. 

A List of the objects of antiquarian 
interest in the Lower Provinces , 
of Bengal (with historical descrip- r 
tions). 1 

1 


Ditto, 1879. Not for 
sale. 

1 

R6vis6d. list/ of diUcioiitr monTiments 
in Beng'alj 18S0. 

Government of Bengal, P. W. 
Department, assisted by 

J . D. Beglar and W. B, B. 

Ditto, 1887. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District. 

W. B. Oldham, C.I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1891. Not for 
sale. 

Discovery of the exact site of 
Asoka's classic Capital of Pata- 
lipntra, the Falibothra of the 
GxeekSj and description of the 
superficial remains 

L. A. Waddell, M. B. 

Ditto, 1892 Re. 1. 
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Name and official designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
issue price of each volume or 
of complete work:. 

Bengal — contd. 



A Brief History of Bodb. Gaya 
Math, District Gaya* 

Rai Ram Anugrah Narayan 
Singh Bahadur. 

Bengal Secretariat Press,. 
Calcutta, 1893. As. 8. 

Gazetteer of Sikhim 

With an introduction by H. 
H, Risley, Indian 

Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1894.. Rs. 8. 

Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with an explanatory Index (Re- 
print) ♦ 

W. B. Oldham, C I.E., Indian 
Civil Service. 

Ditto, 1894. 

List of Statues, Monuments, and 
Busts in Calcutta of historical 
interest* 


Ditto, 1902, Not for 
sale. 

List of Inscriptions on tombs or 
monuments possessing historical 
or archujological interest. 

C. R. Wilsorij M.A., of the 
Rengal Educational Service. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1896. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal — Revised and corrected 
up to Sl&t August 1895. 


Bengal Seci'etariat Press^ 
Calcutta, 1896, Rs. 10. 

List of ancient monuments ; — 



Dacca Division 

. .. 

Ditto. Re. L 

Raj shall! Division 



Ditto. „ 1. 

Orissa Division 



Ditto. Rs. 1-S-O. 

Chota Nagpur Division 


Ditto. Re. 1. 

Bhagalpur Division . 

« • • . . 

Ditto. Rs. 1-4-0. 

Chittagong Division • 



Ditto Re. 0-4-0. 

Burdwan Division . • • 

♦ • 

Ditto. „ 1 . 

Patna Division 


Ditto. Rs 4. 

Presidency Division 


Ditto. ,, 2. 

Report with photographs of the 
repairs executed to some of the 
principal temples at Bhubanes- 
var and caves in the Khandagiri 
and Udalgiri Hills, Orissa, 
between 1898 and 1903. 

M. H. Arnott, M. Inst. C.E., 
Executive Engineer, Bengal 
Public Works. 

Waterlow & Sons, 

Limited, London, W., 
1903. Rs. 10-9-0. 

Report on the excavations at Patali- 
putra. 

lA-Col. L. A. Waddel 

S uperin tendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta^ 
1903, Rs. S-b-0. 
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of author. 

PreHS, date of publication and 
issue price of each volume or 
of complete work. 

B E5TGAL — concld. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Circle for 
the year 1900-01. 

T. Bloch, Archseological 

Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

Bengal Secretariat Pz’ess, 
Calcutta, 1901. 

Ditto for the 

April 1902. 

year ended 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1902. 

Ditto for the 

April 1903. 

year ended 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1908. 

Ditto for the 

April 1904. 

year ended 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ended April 

1905. 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1906. 

Annual Report of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle, for 
1905-06. 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1906. Not 
for sale. 

Ditto for 1906-07. 

• • . 

A. H. Longhurst, Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Circle. 


Ditto, 1907. Not 
for sale. 

Ditto for 1907-08. 

» • • 

T. Bloch, Superintendent, 
Archseological Sur vey, 

Eastern Circle. 


Ditto, 1908. Not 
for sale. 

Ditto for 1908-09 

• » • 

Ditto . ' , 


Ditto, 1909. Not 
for sale. 

Ditto for 1909-lU 


A. H. Longhurst, Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey, Eastern Cix'cle. 


Ditto, 1910. Not 
for sale. 

Ditto for 1910-11 

• * • 

D. B. Spooner, Superinten- 
dent, Archaeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. 


Ditto, 1911, 

Re. 0-12-0. 

Ditto for 1911-ia 

* • * 

Ditto 


Ditto, 1912. 

United Provinces — 





Description of the 
Kalinjar. 

antiq[uitieB at 

P. Maisey 

Baptist 

1848. 

Mission Press, 

List of Photographic Negatives of 
the monumental antiquities in the 
North-Westem Provinces and 
Oudh. 

A. Piihrer, Ph. D., Archaeolo- 
gical Surveyor, and E. W. 
Smith, Architectural Sur- 
veyor, North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Calcutta, 
1889. 

Pi-ogress Report of the Epigra- 
phical and Architectural Branches 
of the North-Westem Provinces 
and Oudh from October 1889 till 
80th June 1891. 

Ditto . , , 

Government Press, North- 
Westem Provinces and 
Oudh, 1892. 
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N ame and oflSoial designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
JBBue pi ice of each volume 
or of complete work. 

United Provinces — contd, 

ADnual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Survey Circle^ 

N orth- W estern Provinces and 
Oudh, for the year 1891-92. 

A. Puhrer, Ph.D., Archasolo- 
gical Surveyor. 

Thomason College Press, 
Boorkee, 1892" 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1893. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1893. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1894. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1894. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1895. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1895. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1896. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1896. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1898. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

Ditto for the year ending June 
1899 

V. A. Smithy LC.S. and 
E. W. Smith, Archseological 
Surveyor. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Ondh, 1899. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1900. 

E. W. Smith, Archseological 
Surveyor 

Ditto, 1900. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1901. 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

Annual Progress Beport of the 
Archseological Survey Circle, 

United Provinces, for the year 
ending 31st March 1902. 


Government Press, United 
Provinces, 1902. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903 

E.B. S. Shepherd, Archaso- 
logical Surveyor. 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Progress Beport of the 
ArchaBological Surve;^or, United 
Provinces and Punjab for the 
year ending 31st March 1904. 

W. H. Nicholls, Archasologi- 
cal Sui'veyov. 

Ditto, 1904. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 
March 190.5. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. 

pnngl Progress Beport of the 
Archfeological Surveyor, Northern 
Circle, for the year ending Slst 
March 1906. 

Ditto « . , 

1 

Ditto, 1906. 

Ditto for the year ending Slst 

March 1907. 

Ditto . . ; 

I 

1 

Ditto, 1907. 
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of author. 
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United Provinces — conoid. 



Annual Progrre-'S Report of the 
Arehseological Surveyor, Northern 
Ciicle, for the year ending 31st 
March 1908. 

R. F Tucker, Archseological 
Surveyor, 

Government Press, United 
Provinces, T 908, 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 

March 1909. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto for the year ending 31 st 

March 1910 

... 

Ditto, 1910 

Ditto for the year ending 3 let 

March 1911. 

G, Sanderson, Superintendent, 
in charge of Muhamedan 
and British Monuments, 
Northern Circle. 

Ditto, 1911. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 

March 1912. 

Ditto , . 

Ditto, 1912. 

List of Christian tombs and monu- 
ments of archseological and his- 
torical interest and their inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

A, Fiihrer, Archseological 
S urvey or, N orth- W estern 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 1896. Rs. 6. 

The remains near Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 

V. A. Smith, I C.S, . 

Ditto, Re. 1. 

Portfolio of Indian Architectural 
drawings^ Part I, 

E, W. Smith, Archaeological 
Surveyor, N orth- W estern 

Provinces and Oudh. 

Griggs & Sons, London. 
Rs. 9. 

Report on the antiquities in the 
district of Lalitpur, North-West- 
ern Provinces. 

Poorno Chander Mukherji 

Thomason College Press, 
Roorkee, 1899. 

Plates illustrating the Report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur, North-Western Provin- 
ces, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Punjab— 



Objects of antiquarian interest in 
the Punjab and its dependencies 
compiled from statements fur- 
nished by the several Deputy 
Commissioners, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and the 
S uperintendents, Cis-Sntle j, 

Banawalpur, and Chamba States. 


Public Works Department 
Press, Lahore, 1876. 

Descriptive List of the Principal 
Buddhist Sculptures in the Lahore 
Museum, 

A. Cunningham, Director- 
General, Archseological Sur- 
vey. 
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Title of work. 

iN'ame and oMcial designation 
of author. 

Press, date of publication and 
issue piice of each volume or 
of complete work. 

Punjab — confd. 

t 


Descriptive List of Photographic 
Negatives of Buddhist Sculptures 
in the Lahore Central Museum, 

J. L. Kipling, Curator 

1SS9. 

Report of the Punjab Circle of the 
Archaeological Survey, lSSb-&9. 

t 

G, 3, Rodgers, Archaeological 

I Surveyor. 

W. Ball & Co., Ijahore, 
1891. 

List of inscriptions in the Lahore 
Museum. 

1 Dr. M. A. Stein 

1899. 

Revised list of objects of Archaeo- 
logical interest in the Punjab. 

C. J. Rodgers, Archaeological 
Surveyor. 

Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta. 

Report of the Archaeological 
Survey^ Punjab Circle, for the 
period from 1st January to 30th 
June 1901. 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Archaeological Surveyor, Punjab 
Circle, for the year ending 81st 
March 190^. 

^ Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Archscologi- 
j cal Surveyor, Punjab. 

Lahore, Caxton Printing 
Works, 190'^. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1903. 

1 Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1903. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
S uperlntendent. Archaeological 

Survey, Punjab, and United Pro- 
vinces Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1904*. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto, 1904'. Re. 1. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1905. 

1 

Ditto 

Economical Press, Lahore, 
1905 Re. 1. 

Annual Progress Report of the 
Superintendent of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Northern Circle, 
for the year ending 31st March 
1906. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. Re, 1. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. Re. 1. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1908. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. Re. 1. 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

A. H. Longhurst Esq., Offg. 
Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Survey. 

Ditto, 1909. 

Ditto for the year ending 81st 
March 1910. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superin- 
tendent Archaeological 

Survey. 

Ditto, 1910. Re. 1. 
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P DX JA B— /I old. 



Annual Progress Report of tte 
Superintendent of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey, Northern Circle, for 
the year ending 31st March 1911. 

Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Superinten- 
dent, Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments, Northern Cir- 
cle. 

Economical Press, Lahore, 
1911. Re. 1 

Ditto for the year ending 31st 
March 191^. 

Ditto . . • 

Ditto, 1912, Re', 1. 

N.-W. F, Province — 



Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins at J amalgarhi 
during the months of March and 
April 1873. (Supi^lement to the 
Punjab Government Gazette of 
12th February 1874*.) 

Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the explorations of the 
Buddhist ruins near Kharkai 
diuing the months of March 
and April 1874. (Supplement 
to the Punjab Government 

Gazette of 11th June 1874.) 

Lieut. Skene Grant, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the exploration of the 
Buddhist ruins at Takht-i-Bai 
Yusafzai, during the months of 
January, February, March and 
April 1871. (Supplement to 
the Punjab Government Gazette 
of 6th August 1874.) 

Sergeant F. H. Wileher, R.E. 

1874. 

Report on the explorations at mound 
Shahji-ki-dheri near Peshawar. 
(Supplement to the Punjab 
Government Gazette of ISth 
November 1875.) 

Lieut. C. A. Crompton, R.E. 

1876 

Report on the explorations at 
Taifcal near Peshawar. (Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government 
Gazatte of 18th November 1875 
and of 80th March 1876.) 

Lieut. P. Haslett, R.E. 

1876. 

Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshawar District by the 
10th Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieut. C. Maxwell, B.E. 

Public Works Depart- 
ment, Punjab, 1882. 

Memorandum on excavations at 
Sikri, Yusafzai. 

Capt. H. A. Deane, Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Punjab Government Press, 
Lahore, 1889. 

Detailed report of an Arehaeolo- 
gioal tour with the Buner Field 
Force. 

Dr. M. A, Stein, Principal, 
Oriental College, Lahore, 

Ditto, 1898. 
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Pressj date of publication and 
issue price of each Tolume or 
of complete work. 

N. W. E. Province — eoncld. 



Report of Archaeological Survey 
work in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province and Baluchistan 
for the period from January &nd^ 
190i to March 81st, 1905. 

M. A. Stein, Ph.D., Inspec- 
tor General of Education ; 
and Archaeological Sur- ■ 
veyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan. 

Government Press, 

North-W est Frontier 

Province, 1905. 

Rs. 2-4-0. 

Annual report of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, Frontier 
Circle, for 1906-07. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, Superin- 
tendent, Archaeological Sur- 
vey, Frontier Circle. 

Ditto, 1907. Re, 0-4-0. 

Ditto for 1907-08 

Ditto 

Commercial Press, Pesha- 
war, 1908. Re. 0*3- 6. 

Ditto for 1908-09 • • 

Ditto , . 

Government Press, 

North-West Frontier 

Province, 1909. 

Re. 0-6-0. 

Ditto for 1909-10 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1910. Re. 0-10-0. 

Ditto for 1910-11 

H. Hargreaves, Officiating 
Superintendent, Archaeologi- 
cal Survey, Frontier Chcle. 

Ditto, 1911. Re. 0-9-0. 

Ditto for 1911-12 

Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., D, Lit., 1 
Superintendent, Arohseologi- | 
cal Sui'vey, Frontier Circle, j 

Commei’cial Press, Pesha- 
war, 191S. Re. 1-6-0. 

Burma — 

1 


List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in British Burma. 

Dr, E. Porchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist, 
Burma. 

Government Preijs, 

Burma, 18b0. Re. 1. 

Notes on the early History and 
Geography of British Burma — 



I. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto • 

Ditto, 1883. 

II, The first Buddhist Mission 
to Suvarnabhumi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1884). 

List of objects of antiquarian and 
Archseological interest in British 
Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, Re. 1. 

Reports on Archseologioal work done 
in Burma during the years 
1879-89. (Being a Review, 
dated 18th June 1889.) 

Dr. E. Porchhammer 

1889. 

The Po U Daung ^ inscription, 
erected by King Sinbyuyin in 
1774 A. D. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Government Press, 

Burma, 1881. 
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Burma— contd. 

List o£ objects of antiquarian 
interest in Arakan» 

Dr. E. Porchhammer, 

Goverment Archaeologist, 

Burma. 

Government Press, Burma, 
1881. 

List of objects of antiquarian 
interest in Burma. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. Re. 1 

Inscription of Pagan^ Pinya^ and 
Ava (deciphered from the ink 
impressions found among the 
papers of the late Dr. Porch- 
hammer ) 

Report on the Antiquities of 
Arakan. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Dr. E. Porchhammer, 

Government Archaeologist 
Bui*ma. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Report on tne Kyaukku Temple 
at Pagan. 

Ditto • 

Ditto. 

The Kalyani Inscriptions 

Taw Sein Ko, Governmem; ' 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto. Re. ]. 

Memorandum of a tour in parts of 
the Amherst, Shwegyin, and 
Pegu Districts. 

Ditto 

j 

Ditto, 1897. 

Re. 0-4-0.. 

Note on a tour in Burma in March 
and April 189^. 

P. O. Oertel, Assistant 

Engineer on special duty, 
Public Works Department, 
North-Western Provinces 
and Oudb. 

Ditto, 1893. 

Notes on an Archaeological tour 
through Ramannadesa 
(The Talaing country of Burma ) 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 

IncHan Antiquary bj 
the Educati oual 
Societjr’s Steam Press, 
Bombay, 1893. 

A preliminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Sinbyuyin, 
1774 A.D. 

Ditto 

Ditto. Re 0-4-0. 

A preliminary study of the Kaly- 
ani Inscriptions. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, Rs. 2. 

Notes on antiquities in Ramanna- 
desa. 

(The Talaing country of Burma) . 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. C. 
Temple, late President, 
Rangoon Municipality, 

Burma. 

Ditto, 1894. 

Some remarks on the Kalyani 
Inscriptions. 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Ditto, 1894. 

Inscriptions copied from the 

stones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near the 
Arakan Pagoda^ Mandalay. 

Maung Tun Nyein, Officiating 
Government Translator, 

Burma. 

Govei'ument Press, 

Bm-ma, 1897, 

Rs. 16-0-0. 
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Rame and ofioxal desigiiation 
of author. 

1 Piess, date of publication and 
issue price of each volume or 
of oompleto work. 

Burma — conoid. 

Inscriptions of Pagan^ Pinya and 
Ava. 

Translation with, notes. 

Maung Tun N yein, Officiat- 
ing Government Translator, 
Burma, 

Government * Press^ 

Burma, 1899. 

Rs, 1-8-0. 

Inscriptions collected in UpxDer 
Burma. 

Taw Sein ICo, Government 
Archaeologist, Bmma. 

Ditto, 1900—1903. 

Bs. 12-4-0. 

Index, Inscriptionum B. Birmani- 
camm, Vol. I, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. Be. 0-.3-0. 

List of objects of antiquarian and 
archaBological interest in Upper 
Burma. 

Ditto • 1 • 

Ditto, 1900. Be. 0-8-0. 

List of Pagodas at Pagan under the 
custody of G-oveimment. 

Ditto 

Ditto. Re. 1. 

Catalogue of exhibits in the Pagan 
and Mandalay Museums. 

Taw Sein Ko, Seperintendent, 
Archseological Survey, Burma. 

Ditto, 1906. Be. 0-6-0. 

Catalogue of Coins in the Phayre 
Provincial Museum, Rangoon. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1909. Re. 0-4-0. 

List of Ancient Monuments in 
Burma. 

I. — Mandalay Division. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1910. Be. 0-4-0 

Report on Archceological work in 
Burma for the year 1901-02, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. Be. 0-2-0. 

Ditto, for the year 1902-03 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. Be. 0-8-0. 

Ditto, for the year 1903-04 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. Be 0-8-0 

Ditto, for the year 1904-05 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. Be. 0-3-0. 

Report of the Superintendent, 
Archteological Survey, Burma, for 
the year ending 31st March 1906. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1906. Be. 0-12-0. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1907. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1907. Be. O-S-0. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
Mai’ch 1908. 

Ditto , 

Ditto, 1908. Be. 0-8-0. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1909. 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto, 1909. Be. 0-8-0, 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1910. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1910, Be. 0-8-0. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1911. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1911. Be. 0-8-0. 

Ditto, for the year ending 31st 
March 1912. 

Ditto . 

Ditto, 1912. Be, 0-8-0. 
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Title of work. 

Xame and official designation 
of author 

Press, date of piibHcatfon and 
issue price of each volume or 
of complete work. 

Mysore and’ Cooeg— 



Mysore Inscriptions . • 

Epigraphia Camatica — 

Vol. I. Coorg Inscriptions . 

L. Rice, Director of Public 
Instruction. 

L. Rice, Secretary to Govern- 
ment, 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1879. Rs, 6, 

Ditto, 1886. Rs. 2-8-0. 

VoL II. Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola^ 
a chief seat of the Jains 
(Mysore) . 

L. Rice, Director of Archse- 
ological Researches and 
Secretary to Government, 
Mysore. 

Ditto, 1889. Rs. 12. 

Vol. III. Inscriptions in the Mysore 
District, Part I. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894. Rs. 12. 

lY . Ditto, Part II . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. Rs. 10. 

,, V. Ditto, Inscriptions in the 

Hassan District in S sec- 
tions. 

L. Biice, Director of Archae- 
ological Eesearches. 

Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore, 1902. 

Rs. 20. 

„ VI. Ditto, Inscriptions in the 

Kadnr District. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901. Rs. 8. 

„ VII. Ditto, Inscriptions in the 
Shimoga District, Part I. 

Ditto . , 

Mysore Government 

Press, 1902. Rs. 10-8. 

„ VIII. Ditto, ditto. Part II in two 
sections. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. Rs. 14. 

„ IX. Inscriptions in the Bangalore 

District. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1905. Rs. 12-8. 

„ X. Inscriptions in the Kolar 

District in two sections. 

Ditto 

Basel Mission Press, 1906. 
Rs. 14. 

„ XI. Inscriptions in the Chital- 

drug district. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1908. Rs. 9. 

„ XII. Inscriptions in the Tumknr 
District. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1904. Rs. 9. 

Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions. 

Assam — 

Report on the progress of historical 
research in Assam. 

Ditto 

E. A. Qait, I.C.S., Houorary 
Director of Ethnography 
in Assam. 

Archibald Constable 

& Co., London, 1909. 
Rs. 9-6-0. 

Assam Secretariat Prin- 
ting Office, Shillong, 
1897. Re. 1. 

List of archaeological remains in 
the Province of Assam. 


Ditto, 1902. 

Report on an archaeological tour in 
Assam in January and Eebrnary 

T. Bloch, Ph.D. Archae- 
ological Surveyor, Bengal 
Circle. 

Ditto, 1906. 



Jjiit of Fublie Libraries, etc., to which copies of the Director- OeneraVs Annual Deports are 

regularly supplied. 


I.— COUNTEIES OUTSIDE INDIA. 


United 

Eritisli Museum Library, Great Eussell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

London University Library, Imperial Institute, 
London, S.W. 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge. 

Edinburgh University Library, Edinburgh. 

Glasgow University Library, Glasgow. 

Aberdeen University Library, Aberdeen. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Folklore Society, 11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
London, W.C. 

^^ational Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum, London. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 

Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 

The Royal Library, Windsor Castle, Berks. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Royal Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, 
Dublin 


Kingdom. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, 
Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albenuarle Street, 
London, 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Brnrlington 
House, Piccadilly, W. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, National 
Museum of Antiquities, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Imperial Institute, London. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
10, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

The Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, 
London. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 
London. 

Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 3, Hanover Street, W,, 
London. 


Bibliothbque Nationale, Paris. 
Institute de France, Paris. 


PEiNCB. 

I Mus^e Guimet., 7, Place d'lena, Paris. 


Italy. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Vittorio Emanuele, Rome. 

R. Biblioteca Nazionale, Centrale di Firenze. 

The Soeietk Asiatica Italiana, Firenze. 

KoninHijke Akademie van Wetensehappen 
te Amsterdam, Holland. 

Royal Institute of Netherlands India, The 
Hague, Holland. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic 
Museum), Petrograd, Russia. 

Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


British School at Rome. 

<\mAvirtg.n School of Classical Studies at Rome. 


Academie Royale d’Archdologie de Belgique, 
Anvers. 

University Library, Upsala, Sweden „ 
University Library, Christiania, Norway. 
British School at Athene, Greece. 

La Socidt6 ArehSologique d'Athbnes, Athens, 
Greece. 


OtHBB. COUNTBIBS IN EUROPE. 
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Aherica. 


American Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, 
New Haven, Conn., U. S A. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
U. S A. 


Secretary, National Museum, Washington, 

U. S. A. 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 


British 

The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Literary and Historical Society, Ouebec, 
Canada 

Melbourne Library, Melbourne. 

University Library, Sydney, New South Wales 
Victoria Public Library. Perth, Western 
Australia. 

Foreign 

Diiecteur de VEcole fian9ais d^erfcreme Orient, 
Hanoi. 

Bataviaasch Genootsehap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, Batavia. 


Colonies 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo.. 
Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
Singapore. 

North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Shanghai 

Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. 


Institut Prangais d^Aich^ologie Orientale 
du Caire, Cairo, Egypt. 

Ethnological Survey for the Phillipine Islands, 
Department of Interior, Manila 


Imperial Library, Calcutta, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 


II —INDIA 
(1) Imtekial. 

I Press Room, Calcutta and Simla 


Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 
University Library, Madras. 

Public Library, Madias. 

Presidency College, Madias 


(2.) ProvinciaIi, 

Madras 

School of Alt, Madias. 

Government Cential Museum, Madras. 
Christian College Libiaiy, Madras. 


Bombay. 


Secretariat Library, Bombay. 

Univeisity Library, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Town Hall, Bombay 


School of Alt, Bombay. 

The College of Science, Poona, 


Bengal. 


Secretariat Library, Writers^ Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

University Library, The Senate House, 
Calcutta. 

Presidency College Libraiy, 1, College Sq^uare, 
Calcutta. 


Sanskiit College Libiary, 1, College Square,. 
Calcutta. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Park Street, 
Calcutta 



m 


United Peovincbs. 


Secretariat Library, Public Works Department, 
Allahabad. 

University Library, Allahabad. 

Public Library, Allahabad. 


Provincial Museum Library, Lucknow. 
Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Thomason College, Roorkee, 

Muttra Museum of Archaeology, Muttra. 


Punjab. 

Secretariat Library, Public Works Department, I Museum Library, Lahore. 

Lahore. I University Library, Lahore. 

Punjab Public Library, Lahore. | Government College Library, Lahore. 


Museum, Delhi. 


Delhi. 

I Public Library, Delhi. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Secretariat Library, Peshawar. | Museum Library, Peshawar. 

Burma. 

Secretariat Libx'ary, Rangoon. [ The Pha 3 a*e Museum, Rangoon. 

The Bernard Free Library, Rangoon. 1 


Secretariat Library, Nagpur. 


Central Provincjes. 

I Museum Library, Nagpur. 


Assam, 

Secretariat Library, Shillong. 

COORG. 

The Chief Commifebioncr of Cooi'g^s Library, Bangalore. 


Naiivb States. 

Hyderabad. 

T he Resident’s Library, Hydeiabad. 


Central India. 


Library of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Indore. 


Dhar Museum Library, Dhar. 
Rajkumar College, Indore. 


JRajputana. 


Library of the Chief Commissioner and Agent 
to the Governor-General, Ajmer. 


College Library, Ajmer. 


Baroda. 

Library of the Biesident at Saroda. 
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